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ART. I—MEXICO IN 1852. 


EMBRACING A RETROSPECT OF HER PAST HISTORY, AND CONTRASTING IT 
WITH THE PRESENT; TOGETHER WITH A VIEW OF HER RESOURCES AND 
WEALTH IN AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, ETC,—HER 
GOVERNMENT, LAWS AND INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


[In some of the previous volumes of the Review, we have published valuable 
papers upon Mexico—those by the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett and by Brantz Mayer, 
being the most elaborate. As our interest in Mexico naturally increases, and 
will continue to increase, the following paper, which exhausts the subject in every 
point of view, cannot but attract wide attention. }—Eb. 


Tuere are few countries on the globe, whether we consider their 
geographical position, their facilities for commerce, or their agricul- 
tural and mineral resources, upon which nature has more bountifully 
lavished her gifts, than Mexico, Situated in the most central posi- 
tion of the New World, and washed by two oceans, one on the east, 
and the other on the west; possessed of every variety of climate; 
of a soil of extraordinary fertility ; of inexhaustible mines of the pre- 
cious and other metals; and of immense forests of the most valua- 
ble timber in the world, one might easily fancy that it was designed 

‘to be the seat of a vast and powerful empire—that it was marked 
out for the ’Oudadde Tij¢ of the Western World. Mexico, however, 
is but a striking and pitiful illustration of the observation that often 
forces itself upon the mind of the general observér, that nature’s 
fairest and choicest portions of the earth are too often cursed in their 
inhabitants, while they are blessed in all that unassisted nature could 
lavish upon them. Mexico is what she is, solely from being pos- 
sessed by an indolent, ignorant, and unprogressive race. 

The taking of the capital of Mexico on the 13th of August, 1521, 
by D. Fernando Cortes, terminated the conquest of the Mexican 
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Empire, and commenced the long and inglorious Spanish rule, which 
even at the present day disgraces one of the fairest portions of the 
world. The fall of Ticateuenne, and the seizure of his capital, 
was rapidly succeeded by the subjugation of all the provinces over 
which it was the first work of Cortes to extend the Spanish sway, he 
himself ruling them under the title of Captain-General and Governor, 
which was conferred upon him by Charles V. on the 15th of October, 
1522, and confirmed in 1525, with the additional title of Civil and 
Military Governor of the coasts of the South of New Spain.* 

For all his great services to the crown of Spain, Cortes was treat- 
ed, as Columbus had been before him, with the basest ingratitude, 
the Emperor finally refusing to appoint him Captain-General of 
Mexico, and suffering him to fall into neglect. He died near Seville, 
in 1554, at the age of 63, 

Under the Spanish arrangements for the government of Mexico, it 
was erected into a subordinate kingdom, under a Viceroy, with pow- 
ers nearly equal to those of the sovereign, he being restrained only 
by a Residencia, or court of investigation, which had the power of 
calling him to an account for the acts of his administration, on his 
return to Spain; and by the Audiencia, or court of final appeal in 
Mexico, which was first established in Mexico in 1528. e vice- 
royalty was not fully established until 1535, when the first Viceroy, 
Don Antonio pz Menpoza, was appointed. From that time down 
to the year 1821, a space of 286 years, Mexico continued to be a 
melancholy and disgraceful blank in the history of nations, and known 
only by its issues of the precious metals. The natives were re- 
garded as freemen and vassals of the crown of Spain, but the Spanish 
discoverers, settlers, and their posterity, were to have a preference in 
all civil and ecclesiastical appointments, a system which still con- 
tinues in Cuba, where those of pure Spanish blood have the prefer- 
ence. 

The natives of Mexico were thus excluded from holding any office 
of trust or profit. The great object of the Spanish government was 
to keep the country in the hands of the European or white popula- 
tion ; and the means adopted to effect this object were: First, to dis- 
courage native manufactures, for the benefit of those belonging to the 
mother country. Spain, however, was not alone in the execution of 
such a disgraceful policy, for England did the same thing towards 
her American colonies. Secondly, to make all the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments wholly dependent on the King of Spain, without any 
interference of the Pope. Besides the discouragement of domestic’ 
manufactures, the growth of flax, hemp and saffron was prohibited, 
under severe penalties ; that of tobacco, as now, was made a govern- 
ment monopoly. The cultivation of the vine and olive was likewise 
prohibited ; that of coffee, cocoa, and indigo, tolerated only under 
certain restrictions, and in such quantities as might suffice for the de- 
mands of the mother country. 

Such was the barbarous system of the old Spanish Viceroyalty of 





* Adelantado de las costas del sur de la Nueva Espafia, 
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Mexico, a system which was maintained for nearly three centuries, 
during which time sixty-three Viceroys succeeded one another, most 
of whom were miserable tyrants, and distinguished for nothing but 
their fidelity to the barbarous system which they were required to 
sustain, and for their private vices and public cruelties—their extor- 
tions and their arbitrary rule. Of the sixty-three Viceroys, ten were 
Archbishops. The clergy, undoubtedly, were the most influential 
class, and shared largely in the administration of the government, 
and had the sole charge, as now, of the education of the people. In 
their zeal to suppress the idolatry of the . a cruel and ex- 
terminating persecution was maintained. The Aztec temples, altars, 
idols, and monuments of every description, were destroyed without 
discrimination ; thus depriving the world of many valuable anti- 
quities that would have, undoubtedly, contributed much to our pres- 
ent knowledge of the earliest inhabitants of this continent.* 

The oppressive and intolerable rule of the Viceroys continued 
with unabated severity until the year 1808, when the arrival of the 
news of the abdication of Charles VI. of Spain gave a shock to the 
royal authority in Mexico, which no skill of the Viceroys could 
afterwards repair. The natives and colored population, who had so 
long groaned under the psc dyerre of the Viceroys, seized this op- 
portunity of asserting their rights. They were resisted by the 
Audiencia, who seized also the Viceroy, Iturrigarry, and sent him to 
Spain, where he was confined a prisoner until the general amnesty. 
The viceroyalty continued, the Awdiencia administering the govern- 
ment, as it always had done, in the interim between the deposition 
or death of one Viceroy and the appointment of another. In 1810, 
another insurrection against the authorities of Spain broke out, headed 
by Hidalgo and Morelos, two priests of New Spain. Under the 
auspices of the latter, the first National Congress assembled, in 1813, 
at Chilpanzingo, and published a declaration of the independence of 
Mexico, A sanguinary guerrilla warfare was kept up for several 
years, until, in 1821, Iturbide, who had previously been a royalist, 
suddenly declared in favor of the liberal party, and published his 
celebrated manifesto of Iguala, in favor of a constitutional monarchy. 
The whole population joined his standard; and such was his power, 
that the new Viceroy, Don Juan O’Donojt, who arrived at Vera 
Cruz on the 2ist of July, 1821, in order to take charge of the gov- 
ernment, found it necessary to conclude a treaty with Iturbide, on 
the 24th of August following, at Cordova, by which he accepted the 
plan of independence proclaimed by Iturbide, and thus abandoned 
the viceroyalty. He died in the city of Mexico on the 8th of the 
following October. 

The city of Mexico was occupied on the 8th of September, 1821, 
by the troops of Iturbide, who, as generalissimo, convoked a junta of 
notable personages, who, on the following day, published an act de- 





* Speaking of the indiscriminate destruction of monuments, the greatest of Mexican 
antiquaries, Antonio de Gama, thus complains: “ Quantos preciosos monumentos de la 
antigueiad, por falta de intelligenza, habran perecido en esta mafera.” 
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claring solemnly the independence of the nation, conformably to the 
bases established in the plan of Iguala and in the treaty of ova. 
This act was universally recognized and approved. new gov- 
ernment was at first carried on by a regency of four persons, at the 
head of whom was Iturbide. This mode of administration continued 
only until the 18th of May, 1822, when Iturbide was proclaimed 
Emperor by a part of the people of the capital. He assumed the 
title of Acusrrm I., and governed until the 19th of March, 1823, 
when he abdicated the crown, in consequence of a revolution which 
proclaimed the establishment of a republican government, The 
immediate cause of his great unpopularity was his having dissolved 
the congress by military force. He was allowed to retire from the 
country on an annual allowance of £5,000, in consideration of his 
past services to the country; but this was accompanied by an edict 
of outlawry in case he should return. In spite, however, of this pro- 
hibition, he returned clandestinely, and being discovered, was seized 
and executed. 

On the expulsion of Iturbide, the congress was re-assembled, and 
a provisional government was formed, consisting of a junta of five 
persons, who governed until the 10th of October, 1824, when General 
GUADALUPE ata was elected first President of the Republic of 
Mexico, under a new constitution, which was sanctioned and pub- 
lished on the 4th of October, 1824. The government was modeled 
on that of the United States. Under the constitution of 1824, fifteen 
presidents succeeded one another until 1837, when a change in the 
constitution was made, chiefly through the instrumentality of Santa 
Anna, by which the former federal system of government was over- 
thrown, and a Central Republic established in its stead. Of this, 
Anastatia Bustamente was the first president. Under the Central 
Republic, there were five presidents, the last of whom, Javier Eche- 
verria, was deposed by a revolution on the 10th of October, 1841. 
A dictatorship followed, first of Santa Anna, then of Nicholas Bravo, 
then of Santa Anna again, and lastly of Valentin Canalizo, who ter- 
minated his dictatorship on the 4th of June, 1844, when the Central 
Republic was revived, under the modified constitution of 1843, Un- 
der the restored Central Republic, there were five presidents within 
the space of two years, and three revolutions, deposing three out of 
the five, Canalizo, Herrera, and Nicholas, who fell on the 4th of 
August, 1846. Santa Anna, the first of this notable dynasty, held 
power only about three months. 

The Federal Republic was now restored; and by a decree of 
Mariano Salas, charged with the executive power, and chief of the 
army, the constitution of 1824, the one now in force, was re-estab- 
lished. Under the new order of things, Mariano Salas was the first 
executive. Since 1846, he has been succeeded by eight administra- 
tions. The present President of the Republic of Mexico is Mariano 
Arista. 

Of Mexico, since the overthrow of the viceroyalty, it may be 
safely affirmed, that anarchy and misrule have never been absent 
from the republic, so called, and that the people have degenerated 
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The state of the country has been, and continues to be, one 
bordering on barbarism. The government is, in fact, a military des- 
potism, in the hands of a few, who regard less the improvement of 
the country than their own private interests. The people, plunged 
into the grossest ignorance, are utterly unfit for self-government, 
and are made the tools of every ambitious leader. 

Geroerapay or THE Repusiic or Mexico.—The territory of the 
Mexican Republic extends from the 15th to the 32d degree of north 
latitude, Its northern boundary, as fixed by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, is a line extending from the mouth of the Rio Bravo del 
Norte, along the middle of that river, up to the southern boundary 
of New Mexico ; thence following the southern and western boundary 
of New Mexico to the river Gila; thence down the Gila to the Colo- 
rado, and thence by a line due west to a point on the Pacific, one 
mile south of the port of San Diego. On the south of Mexico is 
Guatemala; on the east, the Gulf of Mexico; and on the west, the 
Pacific. The greatest length of the republic is a straight line ex- 
tending from San Diego to the extreme southern part of Chiapas, a 
distance of 750 leagues. Its greatest breadth is about 424 leagues. 
The extent of its entire sea-coast is about 2,199 leagues. The ex- 
tent of its northern frontier is 660 leagues ; and of its southern, 202. 
The area of its territory is estimated at 115,426 a leagues, or 
1,038,834 square miles, by D. Miguel M. Lerdo de Tejada, the latest 
writer on the subject, The area of Mexico, then, is about one-third 
that of all Europe. ‘ 

The islands belonging to Mexico are Cozumel, Concum, Mugeres, 
Contoy, in the sea of the Antilles ; Lobos and Carmen, in the Gulf of 
Mexico; Cerros, Guadalupe, San Bernardo, Santa Margarita, the 
Tres Marias, and Revillagigedo, in the Pacific; and San Ignacio, 
Angel de Guarda, Tiburon, Salsipuedes, San Pedro, Santa Catalina, 
San José, Espiritu Santo, and Cerralvo, in the Gulf of Califor- 
nia. 

Movntatns,—A large portion of the Mexican territory is occupied 
by the immense chain of the Cordilleras, which runs through its whole 
length, rendering the surface of the country extremely varied.” At 
the northern. border of Guatemala the Cordilleras divides into two 
diverging arms, the western following the coast of the Pacific, and 
passing entirely through the republic; the eastern following parallel 
to the coast of the gulf, and subsiding into the plains of Texas. The 
whole vast tract of country between these two arms, comprising 
about three-fifths of the entire area of Mexico, consists of a central 
table-land, called the Plateau of Anahuac, elevated from 6,000 to 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea. Hence the climate of this 
vast plateau is temperate, though mostly within the tropics. Some 
very high mountains are dispersed over the surface of the central 
table-land, and it is also traversed, in parts, by pretty well defined 
ridges, which divide it into extensive sub-plateaux; but the surface 
is interrupted by few transverse valleys; and in some directions it 
is quite unbroken either by depressions or by hills. Thus, according 
to Humboldt, carriages proceed from the capital, in the centre of the 
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plateau, to Santa Fe, a distance of 1,400 miles, without any important 
deviations from an apparent level.* 

The geological formation of the Mexican Cordilleras is different 
from that of the mountains of Europe and Asia, in which P beng is 
found, overlaid by gneiss, mica, and clay-slate ; while, in Mexieo, in 
the eastern chair of the Cordilleras, granite is seldom met with on 
the surface, and it is overlaid with porphyry, green-stone, amygdaloid, 
basalt, obsidian, and other igneous rocks. In the western chain, 
however, bordering on the Pacific, granite appears on the surface. 
The port of Acapulco is a natural excavation in that species of rock. 
The great central plateau of Anahuac, between lat. 14° and 20° N., 
is a mass of porphyry, characterized by the constant presence of 
hornblende and the entire absence of quartz. Here are found large 
deposits of gold and silver. These ores are, however, found also in 
—_ as in the mines of Comjana; in primitive clay-slate, as at 

uanaxuato ; and in transition limestone, in other places. 

The mountains of Mexico exhibit a multitude of peaks of great 
height, the plateau of Anahuac itself being from 6,000 to 9,000 feet 
above the sea. Towering far above this lofty table-land are colossal 
mountains, concealitig at times amidst the clouds their lofty tops. 
The principal of these we give below, in a tabular view, taken from 
the Cuadro Sinoptico de la Republica Mexicana en 1850, of M. L. 
de Tejada, redueing his metros or metres to English feet : 


HIGHEST MOUNTAINS IN MEXICO, 


Names. 
Popocatepetl* 
Pico de Orizava™ (Citlaltepetl).........--.0--- 17,600 
Yxtaccihuatl* 
Cerro de Ajusco . 
Wevede GS TOME Rin so ckocncdoccevcosepuvsse 14,800 
Cofre de Perote* (Nauchampatepetl)..«.....-- 13,600 
Volcano de Colima* ! ccc scede toben see. 
Peak of Zempoaltepetl q Oajaca. 
Pico de Quincoo Michoacan. 
Volcano de) Jorullo* bed 06-400 Laaaals okt 


“* oT Darango. 
Chihuahua. 


Those mountains marked thus (*) in the above table are active 
volcanoes; and we should also add the voleano of Tuxtla. There are 
also a great many extinct volcanoes. The active volcano of Jorullo, 
west of the city of Mexico, first broke out in 1759, when a tract of 
land, from three to four miles square, swelled up like an inflated 
bladder, emitting flames and fragments of rock through a thousand 
apertures. These active volcanoes seem to be connected with others 
ee to them of similar origin. as are common in 
Mexico, but they seldom do much harm. is may be owing to 
their being so many active volcanoes in the country, which constant- 
ly give vent to the internal fires, and prevent any destructive accu- 
mulation of forces, 





* Humboldt, Nouvelle Espagne, p. 254, vol, i. 
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Rivers.—The rivers of Mexico are few, compared with the extent 
of territory. The Rio Bravo is the largest river. It is 1,800 miles 
in length, and is navigable several hundred miles by small steamers. 
The Coatzacoalcos is the next in importance, it being navigable for 
light draft steamers 125 miles. The Panuco, which empties into 
the gulf at Tampico, would be navigable for a considerable distance, 
if the mouth was not obstructed by a bar. The same may be said 
of the Tula and of the Tobasco. Phe latter is 132 leagues in length. 
The Gila is 182 leagues in length; the Yaqui, 137 leagues. Both of 
these rivers empty into the Gulf of Caiifornia, but are not navigable. 
The Santiago 6 de Lerma is 208 leagues in length, and empties into 
the Pacific at San Blas. 

The lakes of Mexico are all small. Lake Terminos is the largest. 
Its area is 306 square leagues; that of Lake Caiman, 178 square 
leagues ; and that of Tamiagua, 102 square leagues. There are a 
great many others, but all too small to deserve notice. 

Cimate.—The temperature and climate of Mexico is extremely 
various. This is owing to two causes—the great extent of the coun- 
ms! from north to south, and the elevation and rapidity of slope of the 
table-land region in the centre towards the east, and west. The cli- 
mates, especially on the east side, are more distinctly marked by the 
vegetation, On the ascent from Vera Cruz, climates succeed each 
other in layers; and the traveler passes in review, in the course of 
two days, the whole scale of vegetation, from the parasitic plants of 
the tropics to the pines of the arctic regions.* 

There are in Mexico three pretty well marked climates : First, that 
of all the country of a less elevation than 2,000 feet, embracing all 
the low lands on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and including the 
a of Yucatan and the greater part of the states of Tamaulipas, 

era Cruz and Tobaseo. This is the hot region, or tierras calientes. 
Secondly, the tierras templadas, or temperate regions, occupying the 
slope of the mountain chains or barriers which bound on either side 
the central table-lands. These regions are of comparatively limited 
extent, embracing the region beginning at the elevation of 2,500 feet 
and extending to that of 5,000. The mean heat of the year in this 
region is from 68° to 70° Fahrenheit. The extremes of heat and 
cold are unknown. In this delightful climate are the cities of Xalapa, 
on the east, and of Chilpanzingo on the southwest slope, so famous 
for their salubrity and for the abundance of their fruit trees. The 
Mexican oak, and most of the fruits and cerealia of Europe, 
flourish in this region. The climate is, however, humid, owing to 
the frequency of fogs, giving great beauty, luxuriance, and strength 
to the vegetation. 

Of the tierras calientes we would remark, that they are much less 
extensive on the western than on the eastern coast. The mean tem- 
perature, between the tropics, is about 77° Fah. This region is 
especially suited to the growth of sugar, cotton, indigo and ba- 
nanas. All the tropical fruits flourish in the utmost luxuriance. The 
great disadvantage of this region is its unhealthiness, Endemic dis. 





“Humboldt, Nouvelle Espagne, vol. i., pp. 269-290, 
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eases, such as the vomito prieto, the febre amarilla, and intermittent 
fevers (los frios) prevail, and almost invariably attack the unaceli- 
mated. The vomito prieto, or yellow fever, prevails from August to 
October, between the tropics, but does not extend its ravages beyond 
the low grounds on the sea-coast ; and at the height of 2,000 or 2,500 
feet above the sea, it is wholly unknown. The sea-ports on both 
coasts are extremely unhealthy for strangers. 

On the western coast, owing to the prevalence of strong gales, ap- 
pee | to hurricanes, during the months of J uly, August, Septem- 

er and October, the navigation is extremely dangerous. On the 
eastern coast, in the Gulf of Mexico, from October to March, north 
or northeast winds, /os nortes, or “ northers,” are extremely preva- 
lent, blowing often with great violence. Frequently, in March es- 
pecially, these north winds approach to the character of hurricanes, 
continuing to blow without intermission, from three to twelve days 
— rendering the navigation extremely dangerous, 

e tierras frias, or cold regions of Mexico, include all the exten- 
sive table-lands elevated 5,000 feet and upwards above thesea. The 
city of Mexico, at an elevation of 7,400 feet, has a mild climate, the 
mercury of the thermometer very rarely falling, in winter, to the 
freezing point. In the coldest season the mean heat of the day va- 
ries from 55° to 70° Fah. In summer the thermometer seldom 
rises in the shade above 75°. The mean temperature of the city of 
Mexico is about 64°, while that of the table-land generally is about 
62°, which is nearly that of Rome. Where the table-lands rise to 
8,000 feet or more, the climate, although within the torrid zone, be- 
comes rude and disagreeable. Under the parallel of Mexico the 
limit of perpetual snow varies from 12 to near 15,000 feet. There 
is a sensible increase in the variety of the atmosphere on the central 
plateau, which renders vegetation less vigorous than in the serras 
ealientes, and European plants do not thrive perfectly well. 

In the tropical and central regions of Mexico, as far north as lat. 
28°, there are but two seasons in the year—the wet and the dry; 
the former extending from June to October, and the latter from Oe. 
tober to May. From the 24th to the 30th parallel the rainy season 
is less marked, and there is an abundance of snow during January 
and February. 

The climate of the table-lands is, on the whole, favorable to health. 
Intermittent fevers are rare. Famines, owing to the habitual indo- 
lence of the great mass of the population, has often thinned the peo- 
ple more than epidemic complaints. The indolenee of the natives 
prevents all exertions to raise more food than necessary for the wants 
of a single ordinary season ; and no one ever thinks, when there is a 
er of laying up a stock against future contingencies. 

aRIcuLTuRE.—Mexico, from its extent through 21 degrees of lati- 
tude, and from the varied elevation of its surface, causing a great 
variety of climate, produces most of the tropical plants as well as 
those of the temperate zones. Humboldt says, that there is searcely 
in the worlda plant not susceptible of cultivation in some part of 
Mexico, and that it would not be an easy task for the botanist to ob- 
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tain even a tclerable acquaintance with the multitudes of plants in 
the mountains and in the vast forests at the foot of the Cordilleras.* 
The soil, according to all travelers in Mexico, is of extraordinary 
fertility, and produces abundantly when irrigated. Each climate has 
its peculiar plants. The banana flourishes in all parts where the 
mean temperature is 75° Fahr. It bears the same relation to the 
Mexicans that the various cerealia bear to the Euro and the 
western Asiatics, and the different kinds of rice to the Bengalees and 
Chinese. Itis propagated by cuttings, and there is probably no other 
plant in the world that produces on the same extent of land, and 
with so little labor, so great a quantity of food. Humboldt affirms 
that an acre of land planted with bananas will supply more than fifty 
individuals with food, while the same extent of Jand sown with wheat, 
in other parts of the world, would not supply more than two. All 
the labor required to raise this enormous produce, is to cut off the 
stems when the fruit is ripe, and to loosen the earth slightly about 
the roots of the plant once or twice a year. Hence, says Humboldt, 
nothing strikes a European, recently arrived in Mexico, with more 
astonishment, than the smallness of the patches of cultivated ground 
around cabins that swarm with men, women and children. 

The banana is a tall herbaceous, endogenous plant, the musa sapien- 
twm of botanists, having broad convex leaves, with fine oblique veins, 
and growing in a tuft from the top of a stem formed by the union of 
the broad bases of the leaves. The fruit ripens in succession in 
large clusters, weighing many pounds, It is-of the same nature as 
the plantain. 

e ease with which the natives of Mexico obtain a subsistence, 
and the fewness of their wants, have rendered them in the last degree 
slothful. Humboldt says, that it was once gravely proposed in Mex- 
ico to grub up and destroy all the banana plantations, in order to 
stimulate the industry of the natives, and rouse their torpid faculties, 

In the same region with the banana grows the cassava or manioe, 
the flour of which makes a very nourishing bread, It requires more 
care than the banana, somewhat resembles the potato, and arrives at 
maturity in about eight months after the slips have been planted. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is cultivated in all parts of Mexico, even on 
the plateaux 9,000 feet above the sea, It is the principal food of the 
people and of most domestic animals. A deficient crop of it, which 
sometimes happens, is followed by famine and great distress. The 
cultivation of Indian corn is pursued in many parts of Mexico on a 
scale quite unknown in this country. Mr. A. M. illam, late U. 8. Con- 
sul to California, who traveled in Mexico in 1843-4, states that, near 
Zacatecas, he “ traveled by the side of a continued corn-field which 
extended some seven or eight miles, This I know,” he adds, “ is diffi- 
cult for the inhabitants of” the United States to believe, but it is nev- 
ertheless true.” With equal veracity it is stated, “ that the eye could 
not detect the breadth of the cultivated field, for it was lost in the 
distance over the level plain. It was the hacienda or plantation of 





*Nouvelle Espagne, vol. ii., p. 370. 
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San Jacinto, and the property of Conde Perez Galvez. Besides the 
maize growing on that farm, there were wheat and other crops.”* 
Agriculture in Mexico is limited simply to the production of 
enough of the fruits of the earth to supply the consumption of the 
people. The cultivated lands are chiefly devoted to Indian corn, 
chile, (pimento,) which, says Humboldt, is as eS mg necessary 


to the natives as salt to the whites, and to the raising of frijoles, a 
kind of bean. Corn, chile and frijoles are, in general, the sole-food 
of the poorer classes. Wheat, oats, rice, potatoes, peas, habas and 
chicharos, (species of beans,) lentils, albarjou, maguey, nopal, (a kind 
of fig,) sugar-cane, cacao, coffee, cotton, tobacco, indigo, black pep- 
per, anise, vanilla, sarsaparilla, olive, the vine, flax, and all kinds of 
garden vegetables are produced, where the indolence of the people 
is not too great. Beeswax and silk are also produced in moderate 
i the former chiefly in the states of Michoacan, Jalisco and 
uanajuato, 

As to the annual value of the agricultural products of Mexico, at 
the present time, nothing very definite can be stated. Nothing is 
exported of consequence, and we must therefore confine ourselves in 
our estimates to what is produced and consumed in the country, 
Assuming the population of Mexico at 7,661,919, and that each 
inhabitant consumes $25 worth of agricultural products annually, we 
have, as the total value of the agricultural products annually raised, 
the sum of $191,547,975. This is allowing each inhabitant only 
about 6 cents per day. If to this we add the imports of foreign 
produce, the timber sold, the cotton raised, amounting to from 70,000 
to 80,000 quintals annually, the cochineal, which amounts to some 
35,000 or 40,000 arrobas of 32 lbs. each, the hemp, silk, beeswax, 
&e. &c., the total value of the agricultural products of Mexico, in 
1852, will not fall short of $200,000,000. 

The Mexican wheat is of excellent quality, equal, says Humboldt, 
to the best Andalusian. It is large, white and nutritive. When the 
lands are well irrigated the yield is twenty-four to one. Since the 
revolution this important branch of agriculture has been much 
neglected. During the viceroyalty, wheat was an article of export. 
Humboldt, writing in 1808, says : 


“The Mexican flour enters inte’ competition, at the Havana market, 
with that of the United States. When the road which is constructing 
from the table-land of Perote to Vera Cruz shall be completely finished, 
the grain of New-Spain will be exported for Bordeaux, Hamburg, and 
Bremen. The Mexicans will then possess a double advantage over the 
inhabitants of the United States, that of a greater fertility of territory, and 
that of a lower price of labor.’ t 


Humboldt little thought, when he wrote the above, that, in two 
years afterwards, New-Spain would be convulsed with a revolution, 
the results of which have proved destructive to all branches of 
industry, and completely ruined the country. 





* Gillam, Travels in Mexico, p. 207. t Nouvelle Espagne, vol. ii., p, 336, 
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Rye and barley are cultivated in the highest regions of the country, 
the yield of the latter being very abundant, Oats are but little culti- 
vated, barley being used instead, as in Spain, in imitation of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, The cultivation of the potato is eon- 
fined chiefly to the table-lands; the yam is common to both the high 
and low lands, Capsicum is Vibied in vast quantities for its spice, 
which is universally used instead of salt for seasoning food. One of 
the most valuable plants in Mexico is the maguey, (Agave Ameri- 
ae? The maguey plantations are principally in the states of La 
Puebla, Mexico, and Guanaxuato; but the plant is found wild in all 
parts of the country. The growth is slow. When mature its leaves 
are from five to eight feet in length, and the stem from twenty to 
thirty feet high. The period of flowering is once in about ten years. 
At the flowering season, when the plant first begins to be useful, the 
exact time is watched when the stem of the flower is about to shoot 
up. The top is then cut off so as to form a hollow for the reception 
of the sap, which is regularly drawn off. A good plant yields daily 
about a gallon of juice, for four or five months in succession. This 
juice, which has a slight sub-acid taste, ferments in three or four days, 
and thus becomes pulque, a beverage somewhat resembling cider, 
but with a disagreeable smell. This is drank by all classes in 
Mexico, in vast quantities, many of the whites and Indians using no 
other drink. A kind of brandy is distilled from the pulque, called 
mexical. ‘The fibres of the maguey plant are also used for making 
thread, ropes, and paper. 

Sugar was, under the viceroyalty, an article of exportation ; but 
for many years past it has ceased to be exported, and the present 
production is barely sufficient for the home consumption, although 
there is probably no country in the world capable of producing more 
sugar than Mexico. 

Coffee is another product almost entirely neglected, though the 
coffee of Mexico is said to be of the finest quality. Tobacco is a 
government monopoly, and its growth is confined to a small district 
near Orizava and Cordova. Large quantities are imported. 

Agriculture in Mexico has declined, since the Spanish viceroyalty, 
to an extent that one could hardly conceive possible. Vast tracts of 
the finest land in the world, formerly cultivated, have long since been 
entirely abandoned. The old Spanish owners went to great expense 
in constructing aqueducts for irrigating the lands. These have been 
suffered to go to ruin. The farming utensils now used are of the 
rudest description. General Arista, some years ago, attempted to 
import from the United States plows, harrows, winnowing ma- 
chines, and other agricultural implements ; but they were seized by 
the government, and he himself thrown into prison. The Mexican 
agricultural implements of the present day are few, and of the most 
primitive character. Their plow is nothing more than a rude stick 
of wood from two to three feet in length, pointed at one end some- 
times with iron; at the other end rises a straight stick for a handle, 
just in front of which is attached a long pole, to which the oxen are 
fastened by means of a yoke or straight stick of wood lashed to their 
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horns, This rude implement serves the double purpose of a plow 
and harrow, All other implements are equally rude and inefficient, 
For the want of proper utensils and industry the lands do not yield 
one-fourth of what they are capable of yielding. 

Among the products of the soil of Mexico may be mentioned its 
valuable timber, which is very abundant. Mexico abounds in trees 
useful for their gums and resins, such as the gum elastic, the copal, 
the gum lac, the liquid amber, and others, There is also a vast mul- 
titude of valuable medicinal plants. Among the most valuable trees 
of the forests are the roble, a species of very hard oak, the holm or 
French eak, the ash, pine, chestnut, cedar, mahogany, rosewood, and 
others equally precious. As yet the botany of Mexico is imperfectly 
understood, a remark which indeed is equally applicable to almost 
everything else pertaining to the country. The turbulent state of 
Mexico, since the separation from Spain, and the utter impossibility 
of traveling through it, every part of it being infested with formidable 
bands of robbers, have prevented its exploration, According to 
Clavijero, there are about 1,200 plants peculiar to the soil of Mexico. 

Zootoey, OrnirHotogy.—The domestic animals introduced by 
the Spaniards have so much increased, that vast herds range wild 
through the thinly inhabited regions of the country. The wool of 
the Mexican sheep is of an inferior quality, but owing more to neg- 
lect than to nature. The mule and ass are the most common beasts 
of burden, Cattle, hogs, horses, mules, asses and goats abound. 
Deer, hares, rabbits, bears and jaguars are among the wild animals; 
but carnivorous animals are not numerous. Monstrous serpents and 
lizards infest the forests of the low regions, rendering the passage 
through them dangerous. The rivers and lagoons swarm with alliga- 
tors. 

Of birds, there are peacocks, domestic fowls, doves, ducks, quails, 
partridges, cranes, turkeys, pigeons, and many others, There are 
about 70 species of birds in Mexico that serve as food for man. Of 
the birds distinguished for their plumage and notes, there are in 
Mexico, according to Clavijero, 507 species, some of which are pecu- 
liar to Mexico, Of the speaking birds, there are the papagayo and 
the huacamaya. 

Mrxzs.—The mineral resources of Mexico are unquestionably im- 
mense- Its mines of gold and silver have always been considered as 
the chief sources of its wealth. It is highly probable that Mexico is 
much richer in mineral products than is generally supposed, Like 
California, the exact extent of its mineral wealth will not be de- 
veloped until she passes into more enlightened hands. The moment 
Mexico falls into the hands of the Anglo-Saxon race, every foot of 
her territory will be explored, and, in all probability, there will be 
brought to light mineral wonders that will equal, if not eclipse, those 
of California. Mexico has been deemed the richest country in 
America, excepting, perhaps, Peru. Before the revolution, (1821,) 
there, were more than 3,000 mines worked in Mexico, producing an- 
nually about $21,000,000 in silver and about $2,000,000 in gold; 
but the overthrow of the viceroyalty was destructive to the mining 
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interests, as to everything else. Some of the mines continued to 
be only half worked, and others were deserted altogether. Great 
numbers of the richest mines, which the Spaniards were obliged to 
abandon, were stopped up with rocks and earth, so that their en- 
trances cannot now be found. Of late years, some of these closed 
entrances have caved in, disclosing the rich chambers whence the 
old Spaniards drew their treasures. Thousands now probably re- 
main closed. 

Before the war of independence, until 1690, there are no returns 
from the mint of Mexico showing the amount of the coinage before 
that time. The mint of the city of Mexico was founded in 1585, 
Brantz Mayer estimates the entire amount of the coinage, from 1585 
to 1843, at $2,068,597,948. This is probably quite too small—it is 
at least much less than the estimate of other writers. According to 
M. Lerdo de Tejada, in his late work, Za Republica Mexicana en 
1850, the production of gold and silver in Mexico has now arrived 
at a grade of prosperity quite unknown at any anterior epoch; and 
he contends that this prosperity would be much greater, were it not 
for the high price of mercury. 

According to the report made to the Mexican Chambers, in Feb- 
ruary, 1850, it appears that in the eighteen months from the Ist of 
January, 1848, to the 30th of June, 1849, the total coinage at the 
mints, exclusive of that of Hermosillo, was as follows: 


Gold. Silver. 

Chihmabun, odce cess cccsocncescwsde EO. moogcmes con sneqepe ene $332,208 
GFOAGEIIETE, . . ccc ccc dicccccccccce UEMUM. onsap ap ompenseunatacy 938,890 
Guadalupe y Calvo.......ccwsescoce ———  sewswese-secscecccecs 1,045,185 
Guanajuato... 2... 200 acccccecssccccce RELOAD, 5. .dicdcnontbbaadead 10,661,600 
DEER csanenconperces socapaceanne REG oc ccsnancnh caitenete 2,430,778 
San Luis Potosi............cscecees alti “SZ, cccdivhl besbbucse™ 2,052,268 
Zacatecas.....+.cs005 Bedcccbosss CT Tee 7,129,920 
IEE TN RLM SS DOOR. ctnvumtaindiimitenn tite 1,483,569 
Cac chacenes cons <ctenhne.oete SENT 00 cocwces cnsnanneeoses 929,571 

$1,351,416 $27,003,989 


To these amounts, the same writer adds $10,000,000, which he 
estimates to have passed out of the country during the above eighteen 
months, in the shape of bullion, making the actual product of the 
mines of Mexico in those eighteen months, $38,000,000. He esti- 
mates that from 6 to 6} millions of gold and silver, in bullion, are 
exported annually from Mexico, either by permission, or fraudu- 
lently. 

IS to the official accounts of the Mexican gov- 
ernment in 1844, there were then in Mexico twenty-five worked 
mines of mercury, and others have since been discovered. The an- 
nual product of these mines was estimated, in 1850, at from 2,000 to 
2,500 quintals—a quantity far too small to supply the demand of 
the mines of gold and silver in the republic, which consumes now 
more than 14,000 quintals annually. The richest quicksilver mine 





* Cuadro Sinoptico de la Republica Mexicana en 1850, 
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in Mexico is that of Guadalcazar, in San Luis Potosi, which yields 
more than 1,000 quintals annually. 

Copper is abundant in Mexico; but the more profitable business of 
working the mines of gold and silver, causes copper to be neglected, 
The richest copper mines now worked are those of Mazapil, which 
yield from 4 to 6,000 quintals annually. The rich copper mines of 
Chihuahua have been abandoned in consequence of the depredations 
of the Indians, Large quantities of copper money have been coined 
in the mint in the city of Mexico; the total value during the seven 
years ending with 1837 having amounted to $4,712,000. 

lnon.—No iron mines were worked in Mexico previous to 1825, 
Numerous mines of iron are now worked, but there are no 
statistics from which one can infer the amount of the products. Iron 
is very abundant. Tin is also found, and rich lead mines exist, but 
they are entirely neglected. Zine, antimony, and arsenic are found, 
but neither cobalt nor manganese. The carbonate of soda, used for 
smelting silver ore, is found in great abundance crystallized on the 
surface of several lakes. Lake Tezcuco, at the city of Mexico, yields 
large quantities. At low water, during nine months of the dry sea- 
son, all the shores present a thick incrustation or deposit of car- 
bonate of soda, which is collected SE - Indians and sold for soap- 


making. All the water and soil of Mexico is strongly impregnated 
with it. “I once rode on the margin of a small lake, when the hoofs 


of my animal, as it passed over the deposit of carbonate of soda, 
made sounds resembling that of snow when trodden upon.’’* Hence 
the chronic diarrhea that attacks the stranger in Mexico. Rain- 
water is the only safe drink in that country. 

According to Miguel M. Lerdo de Tejada, the annual products of 
all the mines of Mexico, at the present time, amount to about 
$26,000,000, all of which, except about $1,000,000, is afforded by the 
mines of gold and silver; the rest comes from those of iron, copper, 
mercury, &c. The great scarcity of fuel in Mexico is the cause of 
the iron mines being neglected. Iron bears a high price in Mexico. 
In 1846 it was worth twenty-five cents per pound in Zacatecas, and 
scarce. The duties on iron are high. 

The theory of mining is little understood by the Mexicans, not- 
withstanding all the improvements introduced by the English. They 
adhere obstinately to the old exploded methods, both of extracting 
the metai and draining the mines. If the latest improvements were 
used, mines now abandoned would be worked, and the product would 
be doubled. The mines of Mexico, which have now been worked 
near three hundred years, are inexhaustible; and they only need the 
protection of a good government and the skill of an intelligent 
and industrious people, to render them productive of the most 
astonishing quantities of the precious metals. 

Before leaving this brief account of the mineral wealth of Mexico, 
we may state that, of the precious stones, there are found in Mexico 
—the opal, the turkoise, topaz, agate, amethyst, cornelian, and some 





* Gillam’s Mexico, p. 77. 
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beautiful green stones resembling the emerald, but inferior to it. 
Diamonds are also believed to exist there, from the fact that, at the 
time of the conquest, the Indians exhibited them; but none have 
been discovered since. In this connection we may also state that the 
Gulf of California and the Pacific coasts of Mexico were once rich in 
pearls, and are probably so now.* 

Manvuractures.—The principal products of Mexican industry, at 
the present time, consist in + a of brandy, the sugar cane, the 
mezcal, a kind of whisky made from the maguey plant, oil, wine, 
brandy from the grape, delft-ware, glass, paper, silk, thread, cotton 
and woolen yarns, and some cotton fabrics. 

The chief sugar haciendas, or plantations, are in the states of Vera 
Cruz, Tobaseo, Yucatan, Mexico, Guerrero, Michoacan and Guadala- 
jara. Most of the Mexican sugar planters also distil brandy, it being 
the more profitable. Of late years some important improvements 
in the manufacture of these articles have been introduced by the 
planters. 

For the manufacture of oil, there are at present, in the city of 
Mexico, forty-nine mills, besides those established in Tacubaya, 
Toluca, Guanajuato and Puebla.’ In these mills are manufactured 
not only the olive oil, nearly sufficient for domestic consumption, but 
also linseed oil, oil of sesamum, almonds, pistachio nuts, and many 
other kinds of oil. 

With respect to the manufacture of brandy and wine, although 
there are vineyards in many of the states, they are only manufactured 
in any considerable quantity in the states of Guanahuato, Coahuila, 
Baja California, Sonora and Chihuahua, which latter state yields 
annually 600 barrels of brandy, 300 of wine, and 200 bales of 
raisins. 

The manufacture of all kinds of earthenware is carried on in 
many parts of the republic. The wares manufactured are sufficiently 
perfect in their kind. The manufacture of a kind of delft-ware is 
extensively carried on in Puebla, where the manufacture has existed 
from time immemorial, and at Salamanca. More recently its manu- 
facture has been commenced in the city of Mexico, where a very 
superior article is produced. 

There are in the city of Mexico, at the present time, four glass 
manufactories, which produce more than sufficient to supply the do- 
mestic demand. They manufacture glass of all kinds. 

There are also eight paper-mills at present in Mexico, Puebla, and 
Jalisco, which produce paper of all kinds sufficient to supply the 
wants of the republic. According to M. Lerdo de Tejada, the 
Mexican paper is equal to that of foreign manufacture. The speci- 
mens which have fallen under our observation do not justify his state- 
ment. Most of the Mexican paper is made of cotton and of the 
filaments of the maguey plant. 

In respect to cotton manufactures, besides a considerable number 
of hand-machines for the manufacture of rebosos, (veils worn by all 





* Lerdo de Tejada: La Rep. Mex. en 1850. 
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Mexican females,) bed-coverings, and other articles of ordinary use, 
there are at present seventy-two large factories employing machinery, 
in the district of the city of Mexico, and in the states of Coahuila, 
Durango, Jaliseo, Mexico, Puebla, Queretaro and Vera Cruz. In 
these factories most of the fabries consist of coarse goods, though 
some of them are of a finer class. We have no statistics in regard to 
the value of the products of these factories. The city of Zamora is 
noted for the perfection to which it has arrived in the manufacture of 
rebosos, and other articles of silk. There are also manufactured col- 
lars, suspenders, gloves, stockings, and other articles of that class. 
Some of these are manufactured by the convicts in the national 
rison. 

: Of woolen manufactories, besides several in different parts of the 
country for the manufacture of ordinary cloths of a coarse character, 
there are at present six large factories at the city of Mexico and in 
the states of Mexico, Queretaro, Zacatecas and Tlaxcala, in which are 
manufactured cloths, cassimeres, carpets, flannels, and other articles, 
which compare well with foreign products. 

For the manufacture of silk there are established in the city of 
Mexico, and in Puebla and Guadalajara, upwards of seventy ma- 
chines, worked by hand, which produce a very superior kind of silk 
for sewing. There isalso a silk establishment in the city of Mexico, 
using horse-power, and carried on according to the French system. 
This establishment is capable of producing 100 lbs. daily. The total 
amount of sewing silk manufactured annually in Mexico is estimated 
at 40,000 lbs. The only fabries of silk now manufactured in Mexico 
are those used by the Mexican ladies for rebosos, or veils, and some 
ribbons. 

There are also manufactured in Mexico, buttons, cords, braids, 
fringes, and many other articles of ornament of cotton, wool, and silk ; 
also gold and silver thread of all kinds, and many other articles of 
like character, too numerous to mention. M. Lerdo de Tejada esti- 
mates the entire value of the manufactures of all kinds in Mexico an- 
nually at 80 or $90,000,000. We can hardly credit this; but we 
give it as we find it in M. Lerdo de Tejada’s work, the latest that has 
been published on Mexico, and approved by the Mexican Society of 
Geography and Statistics. What we have given above on Mexican” 
manufactures we have translated chiefly from the Spanish of M. 
Tejada. 

Arts anp Trapes.—These are in a very low condition, though 
more flourishing than formerly. Printing, lithography, book-binding, 
drawing, painting, sculpture, engraving on metals, &c., have lately 
received many improvements in Mexico. The same may be said of 
the manufacture of furniture and carriages. In the manufacture of 
gold and silver ornaments of all kinds, the Mexicans exhibit much 
skill. In iron, brass and tin, also, the Mexicans exhibit skil]. Arti- 
cles of these materials are now manufactured in Mexico, but it is 
not many years since they were entirely unknown there, except as 
coming from Europe. 

The arts, in Mexico, are chiefly exercised by foreigners, who em- 
ploy Mexicans as operatives, 
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For the study of the fine arts, besides the lessons given in them 
in some of the colleges of the states, there is in the city of Mexi- 
co the San Carlos Academy, named in honor of its founder, Carlos 
IIL, an institution, according to M. Tejada, “ not only unequaled in 
all the American continent, but superior to many of those of its 
class which exist in some of the European capitals.”* 

In the Academy of San Carlos there are, or were in 1850, 327 
students engaged in the study of the mathematics, drawing, painting, 
sculpture, and engraving, and it sustains, at its own expense, in Eu- 
rope, five pupils, with the object of rendering them perfect in their 
studies, so that they may return to Mexico as professors for the San 
Carlos Academy. Lately the academy has adopted the system of 
making annually a public exposition of all the works executed by 
the students. ese expositions have developed some notable ad- 
vances in the fine arts highly creditable to the pupils. 

Roaps.—These in Mexico are generally in a most wretched condi- 
tion. There are, in fact, few that merit the name of roads. Of the 
few that exist, the two from the city of Mexico to Vera Cruz, con- 
structed at the beginning of the present century, are the principal. 
These for many years have been entirely neglected, and are at pre- 
sent, in many places, almost impassable, Of the roads traversing the 
country, between the cities and towns of the interior, few of them 
ever received the slightest improvement from art or labor, except in 
the construction of a bridge, in places which would otherwise be en- 
tirely impassable, or a causeway. Of late the Mexicans have dis- 
covered the advantage of good roads, and accordingly they are now 
making some efforts to open passable routes. In several of the 
states some roads have recently been made, partly at the expense of 
the general government. They are now opening a road from San 
Luis to Tampico, one from Guadalajara to Tepic and San Blas, and 
improving those leading from the city of Mexico to Queretaro and 
Acapulco. Since 1843 a rail-road has been in the process of construc- 
tion from Vera Cruz to San Juan, but it isnot yet completed. They 
continue to work upon it, and at present trains run on the part fin- 
ished from Vera Cruz as far as the place called El Molino. The 
road, when completed, will have a length of 29,380 Mexican varas. 
The Mexican vara is about thirty-three inches. 

Porvutation.—Al]though we have no certain data for fixing with 
exactness the respective number of the different races into which the 
total population of Mexico is divided, according to the estimates of 
the best observers who have seen all parts of the republic, we may state 
that at least three-fifths of the population belong to the aboriginal race, 
and that of the rest one-third are of pure European blood, and the other 
two-thirds a mixture of European and Indian, with a small portion ex- 
hibiting some African blood, This diversity of races is considered 
by the Mexicans an obstacle to the prosperity and aggrandizement 
of the country, since no one of these different classes can ever rule ; 
and besides, society being thus divided into different classes, by 





* Un establecimiento no solo sin igual en todo el continente Americano, sino superior & 
muchos de los que en su close ecsisten en algunos de los capitales de Europa. 
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origin, education, customs and idioms, each one having different ten- 
dencies, never can they become united, so as to labor together for 
the accomplishment of one and the same end, 

The majority of this population reside in 5,128 cities, towns and 
villages in the elevated portions of the country, and on the declivi- 
ties of the Cordilleras. In all parts of Mexico there is observed to 
be a scarcity of inhabitants, considering the number that the country 
is capable of supporting. This scarcity is more particularly visible 
in the low regions, immediately on the coasts, where the dearth of 
population is such, that there are many places where the foot of man 
never trod. 

From observations made at different periods and in different parts 
of Mexico with respect to the proportion of the male to the female 
population, it is found that the number of the females predominates 
in the more southern portions, and that of the males in the northern. 
With respect to the number of births and deaths annually, it is 
found, according to the most reliable statistics, that the number of 
births in Mexico annually is 1} per cent. greater than the number of 
deaths, which gives an annual increase of 114,000 souls. The for- 
eign population of Mexico is estimated, by M. Tejada, at 7,700 per- 
sons, All foreigners in Mexico are required by the laws to take 
out letters of security (cartas de sequridad) annually, but it is known 
that the greater part of them do not comply with this requirement. 

The total population of Mexico, according to the latest authorities 
on the subject,* is 7,661,919, which is about seven inhabitants to the 
square mile, The following table, which we take from the work of 
M. Lerdo de Tejada, is the latest on the subject, and probably the 
most accurate. 




















States and Territories. Population. Capitals. Population. 
Chihuahua, ........---- wobee BET BOO apie conv CRNA, oo dn cccces 14,000 
Ss wccysnccuénecssones S4G0T® snedcode San Christobel,...... 6,500 
PIED BEN LE 75,340 ........-Saltillo..... ab npebed 19,898 
PN ise oid ve <o'ccn< des ndnn 162,218 .....-.-Durangoy..........0- 22,000 
Gaamajaato,. ...2.cwecccesse 713,583. c.cccce. Guanajuato.......... 48,954 
GEG 0.n<b0 caceces eqcacde IEbs atene TEE awncudtee canna 4,500 
SED vb. co cctcctdvawle ove TUE MBL i. cic Guadalajara.......... 63,000 
DOOR. cdc ss ccéindibabeeece _ 7 i GENS eins scdes se++ 12,000 
TID, 4 atte 00 adalat eke ED igi ciiene Morelia .<........+-. 25,000 
Nuevo Leon ................ 133,361 ........Monterey....... teases 13,534 
Oagece oo os on - 2.20 ccccc cette 585,101); 55400005 OQGRR.. 2. cosssease 25,000 
PUR ng bbs oc enchonedendé $60,000 2. ds esc. PE cisbivdwnws -- 71,631 
Pin nsacstadvosannt NOE ceenene a Queretaro........ coe 29,702 
San Luis Potosi...... edvanwd 968,190 Sicoses Bat EMS... . cosccces 40,000 
Ph ianeshibhtesvavenei’ ph! a LISA. 6 ive wb cauren aaa 7,000 
Sinaloa..... So PRR 160,000 ........ Culiacan. .......-.< 12,000 
OOEL, co cadidvuccecawtice GREED cccccces San Juan Bantista.... 4,000 
Tamaulipas..........-..+-+- 100,064 ........ Ciudad Victoria. ..... 5,500 
OS ere eae 904.795 sccedane Vera Cruz..... 9 anbee 8,228 
WESSEL cniuemancctcnee 680,948 ...-.<0- Ms ccdcetapcenes 40;000 
BectGen. ckid cdvvcbsccedé 356,024 2.200 -- ZACAteCaB... oc cece - 25,005 
Federal District........... = Fre OS eee 170,000 
Tins a0 0+ caenreomenuel BU E venodp son MOOR, 6c dcndséuce 3,463 
Golesi, <iwoos ci iiss vdeves CLOG ssc ccces COR awivesowi case 31,774 
Lower California............. BROG0) ns 0a sc chet: POR. cic ccccen esate 500 
Total population......... 7,661,919 


Baron Humboldt, in 1803, estimated the population of New 





*M. Lerdo Tejada, 1850, and the Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica. 
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Spain or Mexico, including Upper and Lower California, at 5,837,100, 
a number, however, which he says is probably much below the 
existing population. The first census of Mexico was that of Conde 
de Revellagigedo, by order of the king of Spain, in 1793. The dif- 
fent censuses are as follows: 


1793, Revellagigedo. ........ccccccccccccesccccsccscees oe- 5,270,029 
BOOS,  Heamboldt, .o'o. 0c sucssicsddbsccotecesiccécdsdediweve 5,837,100 
BE; ROMEO so chevenerdéatdsecesenedesoraccncscenemintis oa 6,500,000 
ee, EL in Ln duceteeabede dtnnncedeccaGepabhenen-ed 7,996,000 
B80; : SiON ys ond odd Undeectcts cosbssen 0s ccs ewes bd 7,065,000 
1842, Mexican Government... .. 2. 20 eer00 00 we owes cewscc cece 1)015,50) 
1850, M. L. de Tejada....ccccnccccccdccccrcoccceccesce-coves 7,661,919 


It is probably quite impossible to arrive at the exact population 
of Mexico, from the fact that every attempt to take a census is con- 
sidered by the people as a sinister presage of some financial opera- 
tion—some tax, forced contribution, or conscription. Every head 
of a family, accordingly, endeavors to diminish the number of indi- 
viduals of his household. Taking the estimate of Mr. Poinsett, in 
1824, as correct, and that of M. Tejada, in 1850, it will be seen that 
since Mexico has been independent of Spain, its population, in nearly 
a quarter of a century, has increased only 1,161,919. 

Brantz Mayer enumerates the different castes and classes of the 
population of Mexico as follows : 





OD, dnc cds ckhen cds eienahaeiantnsenccuboheboverd¥s 4,000,000 
We ities + 60d6 chtsditant ies Mhectnsccdesonckssssnnecs 1,000,000 
TORN sabe < cps nnkecdetaehedenedbberdacedgdesdscoeiecses 6,000 
All other castes, such as Zambos, Mestizos, Mulattoes, Quadroons, 
Cte GRO, «oc can ed hee Sada cink> counasedn tepestn con 2,009,509 
Petal populetiowss scdiccccavses céinsccccsdsvcbuses cectss 7,015,509 


The mulattoes and zambos principally reside in the low country, 
and the whites on the table-lands. The Indians are divided into 
numerous tribes, speaking upwards of twenty languages totally dis- 
tinct from each other, ad of which fourteen grammars and dictiona- 
ries have been published. Their character remains much the same 
as it is alleged to have been at the time of the conquest. Indolence, 
blind submission to their superiors, and gross superstition, are as 
much their characteristics now as formerly. The form of their reli- 
gion is changed, and that is nearly all. They are scattered over the 
country as laborers, distributed in villages, or else living in the towns 
as artisans, workmen, or beggars. Ina few instances they have ac- 
cumulated property, but in general, they are indolent, ignorant, and 
poverty-stricken. They have undoubtedly degenerated since the 
days of Montezuma, and under a good government would probably. 
exhibit capabilities of a respectable order. Even the Spanish race 
have degenerated in Mexico since the conquest, and have carried 
with them the Indians, 

The Indians live in bamboo cabins, and sleep on mats or beds of 
leaves. Their dress is simply a pair of drawers or a petticoat, and 
a blanket, which serves as a cloak by day, and a counterpane at 
night. Each has his horse, or sorry beast, which feeds at large in 
the open country. A little patch of land about the cabin furnishes 
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them, without much labor, with what bananas, maize, and chili or 
peppers they can eat. Labor is little thought of, and the Indian 
spends his time chiefly in sleep, in drinking his pulgue, or in singing 
to his wretched mandolin hymns in honor of Notre Dame de Guada- 
lupe, occasionally relieving the monotony of his hours by earrying 
votive chaplets to deck the altar of his village church.* Thus he 
passes his life in dreamy indifference, and utterly careless of the 
ever-reviving émeutes which so often disturb the peace of Mexico. 
The assassinations and robberies, which are constantly occurring on 
all the public roads, are to him matters of as great indifference as 
they appear to be to the government itself. They supply him with 
themes for his daily conversations, and he looks upon them as mat- 
ters of course, occurring in the due order of Mexican nature. He 
views them as the mere harmonious workings of life in Mexico, per- 
fectly in keeping with the morality of the government. The Indian 
feels perfectly secure, there being nothing about him that a bandit 
would take. His shirt, blanket and guitar, with his sorry pony, are 
all he has, and all he desires, He has nothing to fear from robbers, 
for he has nothing to steal. The most striking feature of the Mexi- 
can population is the vast disproportion of the lazarones and va- 
grants. Their numbers are so great as to render them disgustingly 
prominent. Half-naked, houseless, penniless, and friendless, they 
are the legitimate fruits of bad government, and of the iniquity of 
those in power. 

Castilian is the language of all the Mexicans descended from the 
European race. Of the aborigines, there are the descendants of the 
ancient Toltecs, Chichimecos, Acolhuis, Olmecs, Otomites, Tarascos, 
Mazahuis, Matlatzincs, Nahuatlacs, and Aztees, or Mexicans, all pre- 
serving their primitive idioms. 

Commence.—The exterior commerce of Mexico is limited to the 

reception of American, European and Asiatic products sufficient for 
the necessities or luxury of a very small class of the population, for 
which is given in exchange a large portion of the products of the 
mines, and some few of the products of the soil. As Mexico has 
but little save the products of her mines with which to purchase 
foreign products, and as those mines do not yield more than $26,000,- 
000 annually, it cannot he supposed that the exterior commerce of 
Mexico exceeds that amount. There are no reliable statistics from 
which the exact state of the present trade of Mexico may be caleula- 
ted; but certain it is, that her foreign trade never was in a worse 
condition than now. ‘Trade is discouraged by excessive duties, dic- 
stated by a profound ignorance of the plainest Jaws and principles of 
political economy. ‘The total number of Mexican merchant vessels, 
all of which are small, does not exceed fifty ; and of these more than 
half belong to private individuals in Yucatan, 

Currency.—The amount of specie in constant circulation in Mexi- 
co is about $100,000,000. The coins of Mexico are of gold, silver, 
and copper. Of the gold coins, the Mexicans have 16, 8,4, 2, and 1 
dollar pieces. Of silver coins, there is the dollar, half dollar, quarter, 





* M. Chevalier’s Mexico. 
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and eighth of a dollar, or real ; also the half real, 64 cents, and the 
quarter of a real, or 3} cents. They have but one copper coin, which 
is na value of the eighth of a real, or a little more than a cent and 
a half. 

Epvucation.—Edueation in Mexico is at a very low ebb. “We 
may be assured,” says M. de Tejada, “ that at least three-fourths of 
the inhabitants do not know that there is such a thing as an <Alece- 
dario in the world.” Still, Mexico is not entirely destitute of 
schools; and of late years some progress has been made in public 
education. Some of the states have established primary schools for 
the education of the poor, and many private schools have been open- 
ed in all places where the population is dense. It is quite impossible 
to say how many pupils receive instruction in these schools, The 
number is probably small. In the city of Mexico, according to M. 
de Tejada, there are 129 of these primary schools, containing 7,151 
pupils of both sexes, This is more than four per cent. of the whole 
population of the city. 

e other educational establishments of Mexico are as follows :— 

1. Seminaries sustained and directed by the clergy. 

2. National colleges, in the city of Mexico, sustained in part by 
their own funds, and in part by those of the general government. 

3. Colleges and institutes in the states, sustained by the funds of 
the states. 

Of the above educational establishments, there are ten of the first 
class, distributed in the capitals of the several bishoprics. In these 
are taught Latin, philosophy, canon law, theology, and every thing 
pertaining to the Church; besides, there are in some of them chairs 
of natural and international law, civil law, and of the French and 
English languages. According to the returns of the Minister of 
Justice for 1850, there were then in these colleges 3,024 students, 
not including Sonora, for which there were no returns. 

Of the second class of colleges, all in the city of Mexico, there are 
six, as follows: College of San Ildefonso, San Gregorio, San Juan 
de Letrau, the School of Medicine, the College of Mining, and the 
Military College. 

In the first two of these colleges are: taught grammar, Castilian, 
French, English and Latin languages, philosophy, ideology, logic, 
metaphysics, ethics, mathematics, drawing, elementary physics, chro- 
nology, cosmography, geography, political economy ; also a course 
of jurisprudence, comprehending natural law, law of nations, public 
law, principles of legislation, and the elements of Roman, civil, 
criminal, and canonical law ; also acourse of ecclesiastical sciences; 
including ecclesiastical history, sacred geography, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, theology, study of the Fathers, and ecclesiastical discipline ; also 
a course of humanities, embracing the general and particular history 
of Mexico, the reading and analysis of ancient and modern classics, the 
formation of critical compositions on the same ; also literary exercises 
on all subjects, the whole conformably to the general plan of studies 
contained in the law of the 18th of August, 1843. 

In the College of San Juan de Letrau there is the same course, 
omitting the ecclesiastical sciences, In the College of San Gregorio 
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are chairs of Greek and Mexican, and of vocal and instrumental 
music. 

In the School of Medicine are chairs of physics, chemistry, anato- 
my, physiology, pathology, internal and external, materia medica, 
clinics, surgical operations, obstetrics, legal medicine, and pharmacy. 

In the College of Mining are taught Castilian, French, English 
and German, ideology, logic, drawing, mathematics, physics, mechan- 

cs applied to mines, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, cosmography, 
geodesy, uranography, geography, botany and zoology. 

In the Military College are taught infantry and cavalry tactics, 
horsemanship, general management of an army, &c. é&c. ; also math- 
ematics, topography, analytical mechanics, experimental physics, for- 
tification, permanent and temporary, attack and defence of places, 
military reconnoissances, castrametation, principles of artillery, as- 
tronomical, political and historical geography, linear drawing of ma- 
chines and of architecture, and the French and English languages. 
The number of students in these six metropolitan colleges was, in 
1850, 1506. 

Of the several state colleges of Mexico, sustained by the funds of 
the individual states, there are twenty, including six preparatory 
schools. There are besides these some other colleges in different 
parts of the republic, of which we have no exact information. In all 
of these the course of study is nearly the same as that of the other 
colleges. ; 

Besides these, there are in Mexico several literary and scientific 
academies, as follows: In the city of Mexico, the Sociedad Mexicana 
de Geografia y Estadistica, the Liceo de Hidalgo, and the Academia 
Literaria of San Juan de Letrau; in Guadalajara, the Sociedad 
Filoiatrica, the Falange de Estudio ; in Yucatan, the Academia de 
Ciencias y Literatura ; also two institutions, one in Queretaro and 
the other in Morelia, the names of which we are unable to give. 

Lrsrartes.—There are three public libraries in the city of Mexico, 
namely, that of the Cathedral, which contains upwards of 13,000 
printed volumes and manuscripts; that of the Univercidad, which 
contains over 9,000 volumes, and that of San Gregorio, with more 
than 4,000 volumes, 

Besides these, there are other libraries and reading rooms belong- 
ing to private individuals, which are accessible only to persons who 
are subscribers. In Puebla there is a public library belonging to 
that state, which has been recently enlarged by the addition of the 
great library which belonged to the late Bishop Vazquez. 

Though the number of public libraries in the republic is small, the 
same cannot be said of those of private individuals. Of these there 
is a large number, containing from 200 to 1,000 volumes, Of all 
Spanish America there is no nation, says M. de Tejada, in which are 
found so many and so rich collections of books and instruments for 
the study of the sciences, as those which exist in the republic of 
Mexico. Of the college libraries, that of San Juan de Letrau con- 
tains from 11 to 12,000 volumes; and that of the college of San Ilde- 
fonso, 8,361 volumes, 
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Periopicats.—The number of political and literary periodicals 
published in the Republic of Mexico, in 1850, was fifty-four, there 
being eleven in the Federal District, at Puebla two, Mexico two, 
Queretaro one, Oajaca six, Chiapas one, Tobasco one, Yucatan five, 
Vera Cruz five, Tamaulipas three, San Luis Potosi two, Zacatecas 
one, Jalisco three, Guanajuato two, Nueva Leon two, Coahuila one, 
Chihuahua one, Durango one, Sonora one, Sinaloa one, Michoacan 
one, and Guerrero one. 

Nationa, Museum.—The museum of this name, in the University 
of the city of Mexico, was founded in 1822, and occupies at present 
two large halls and a part of the court of the University building. It 
has of late years been entirely neglected. It contains some very 
valuable and curious collections, but they are all in the greatest con- 
fusion for the want of some competent hand to classify and arrange 
them. Among the antiquities, consisting of statues, armor, relievos, 
ornaments, casts, instruments of music and war, which have been ex- 
tracted from excavations, there are, besides, great numbers of manu- 
scripts in hieroglyphic characters anterior to the conquest, worthy 
of the attention of antiquaries. Among the objects of the fine arts, 
worthy of notice, is the equestrian statue of Charles IV., which eli- 
cits the admiration and praise of all travelers, and reflects the highest 
eredit on Mexican sculpture. It is said to have been originally de- 
signed and cast by Tolsa, a Mexican statuary ; but some contend that 
it is the workmanship of an Italian artist. The statue and pedestal 
measure, in height, twenty-three feet. Competent judges pronounce 
it to be as symmetrical and perfect as any equestrian statue to be 
found in any country. In the court are to be seen the celebrated 
Sacrificial Stone of Montezuma, together with many of his gods, 
thrown together in heaps, and in strange confusion, The armor of 
Cortes is also exhibited.* 

Tuer Crercy.—According to the third article of the Constitution 
of the Mexican Republic, “ the religion of the Mexican nation is and 
shall be perpetually the Roman Catholic Apostolic. The nation pro- 
tects it by wise and just laws, and prohibiés the exercise of any other 
whatsoever.”+ The ecclesiastical government of Mexico consists of 
an archbishop and eleven bishops. These eleven dioceses contain 184 
prebends. The total number of parishes in the republic is 1,229, 
with 3,223 ecclesiastics. There are, besides, 146 convents of monks, 
fifty nine nunneries, and eight colleges of the Propaganda Fide.. Of the 
monks there are 1,139 individuals ; in the nunneries there are 3,160 
inmates; and in the Colegios de Propaganda fide there are 238 indi- 
viduals. 

Revenves or rae Cieray.—The general revenues destined for 
the support of the clergy and of public worship in the republic are 
divided into four great classes; first, those for the bishops and pre- 
bendaries who form the chapters of the respective cathedrals; sec- 





* See Gillam'’s Mexico, p. 94, 

t “La religion de la nacion Mexicana es y sera perpétwamente la catolica apostolica Ro- 
mana, La nacion la protéje por leyes sabias y justas, y prohibe‘el ejercicio de cualquiera 
aa. 
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ond, those which pertain to the special ecclesiastics or chaplains; 
third, those of the curates and vicars; and fourth, those of the 
different religious communities of both sexes, 

The first are composed principally of the imposts known under the 
name of “Diezmos y Primicias,’ or Tithes and First Fruits, which 
were very considerable in former times, since they consisted of the 
tenth part of all the fruits which were gathered from the soil of 
the republic, and of the firstlings of the flocks; but of late this 
revenue has much fallen off, since by a law of the 27th of October, 
1833, the people are liberated from the payment of this contribution. 
Nevertheless, as there are still many persons who, from motives of 
conscience, or for other reasons, continue to pay it, the revenue 
derived from this source is very considerable. This part of the clergy 
also receive the interest on those sums of money which have been 
left by devout persons to pay for the performance annually of certain 
religious solemnities called anniversaries. The collegiate church of 
Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe has also two ‘lotteries! which draw 
monthly, with a capital of $30,000 for each drawing; also some 
annuities and other capital secured to it by the government. The 
idea of supporting religion and churches by means of lotteries is 
peculiar, we believe, to mm and while it will shock the Christian 
sensibilities of enlightened Christendom, it cannot fail to convey a 
correct idea of the degradation into which *Mexico, its priests, its 
religion and its churches have fallen. We feel assured, that none of - 
our enlightened citizens of the Catholic Church in this country will 
countenance the disgrace, degradation, and unchristian system which 
the church in Mexico has assumed. We believe, indeed, that the 
Catholic world, in general, disavow the perversions of the Mexican 
church, The idle fable of Our Ludy of Guadalupe, which holds 
so important a place in the Mexican church, is not generally admit- 
ted by the Catholics out of Mexico, It is said, that on one of the 
festival occasions in honor of Nuestra Sefttora de Guadalupe, a priest 
from Old-Spain was requested to deliver a sermon, and he refused, 
saying that the Pope had never recognized the miracle of Guada- 
lupe. 

The special ecclesiastics, or chaplains, are sustained by the pro- 
ceeds of certain funds donated by religious individuals, each chap- 
laincy being endowed with the sum of $3,000, the interest of which, 
together with the proceeds of charity and receipts for masses, consti- 
tute their support. 

The revenue of the curates consists in parochial fees for baptisms, 
marriages and interments; in fees collected for responses chanted 
for the dead, and for other religious solemnities performed at the 
expense of those ordering them; and lastly, in the profits derived 
from the sale of novenas, (acts of devotion of nine days’ continuance ;) 
medallas, (medals of saints blessed by the Pope;) seapularies, or 
blessed badges of peculiar veneration for the Virgin Mary ; medidas 
de santos, (ribbons of the exact length of some saint or of his statue, 
and on which is stamped his name ;) wax and other objects which 
they furnish their parishioners. 
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_ The revenue of the monks is derived from fees for masses, inter- 
ments, and religious solemnities in the churches, and from the pro- 
ducts of their property. The nuns also live upon the rents of the 
large estates they possess, and which they have acquired slowly in a 
long lapse of time, with the exception of two or three convents, which 
do not possess property, and live entirely on charity, 

Besides the above-mentioned revenues pertaining to the clergy, 
there are in the cathedrals and parishes other revenues, which proceed 
from certain donations made to defray all expenses necessary for 
the service of the church, 

Although the want of publicity, generally observed in the manage- 
ment of the property a revenues of the clergy, renders it impossi- 
ble to fix exactly the value of them, still we may arrive at it 
approximatively, by taking as a basis those data which are public, 
such as the total value of the products of agriculture; the annual 
movement of the population, as exhibited by the births, marriages 
and deaths; and finally, the amounts given by custom by the greater 
part of the inhabitants. By observing attentively these data, one may 
be assured, without fear of much error, that the total amount of 
what the clergy at present collect, in all parts of the republic, for 
rents, tithes, paruchial fees, alms, ecclesiastical ceremonies, and the 
sale of different objects of devotion, amounts at least to from eight to 
$10,000,000 annually. 

As to the property pertaining to a part of the clergy above, some 
writers have pretended to fix it at a half of all the real estate of the 
nation, and others to a third part; but no great credit can be given to 
these statements, since they are based on no certain data. But we 
may be assured that the total amount of the property of the clergy 
rises to an enormous sum, in spite of the great diminution it is said 
to have suffered of late years. In the federal district of Mexico 
alone, the property of which is estimated at not less than $50,000,000, 
more than half of it belongs to the clergy. Uniting the products of 
these estates to the tithes, parochial fees, &c., and we may be assured 
that the total revenues of the clergy of Mexico amount to eighteen 
or $20,000,000 annually.* . 

Such is the Mexican account of their own clergy, as given by M. 
Lerdo de Tejada, and approved by the Mexican Society of Geography 
and Statistics, 

The Mexican clergy, as a class, are generally well-educated, gene- 
rous, benevolent and polite. Some of them are said to be given to 
tippling, gambling, and other vices; “ but,” says Mr. Gillam, “ these 
vices are not prevalent among all the clergy of Mexico, for perhaps 
there exists as much piety in some few of them as in any of those 
of other denominations.” As much has been said and written 
against the Mexican clergy, we shall endeavor to do them justice by 
stating what we know for them, preferring always to err in the omis- 
sion rather of evil reports than in that of good ones. Brantz Mayer 

admits that there are “ abuses in the body of the clergy—that many of 





* Cuadro Sinoptico de la Republica Mexicana, por M. Tejada. 
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its members were corrupt, idle, ignorant and vicious, and that it en- 
joys large revenues ;” but he adds, “it would be unjust to leave the 
impression that the ministers of this church have been solely engaged 
in enriching themselves and scandalizing the cause of true faith, as 
has been so often proclaimed by European travelers, Although 
many of them are unworthy persons, and notwithstanding their rites 
and ceremonies are often rather accommodated to a population 
scarcely emerged from the forests than to intellectual man ; yet the 
wealth of the church has not been at all times devoted to base and 
sordid purposes, or used to corrupt its possessors and the people. 
Throughout the republic no persons have been more universally the 
agents of charity and ministers of mercy than the rural clergy. Their 
houses have been the hospitable retreats of every traveler. Upon 
all occasions they constituted themselves the defenders of the Indians, 
and contributed toward the maintenance of institutions of benevo- 
lence. They have interposed in all attempts at persecution ; and, 
whenever the people were menaced with injustice, stood forth the 
champions of their outraged rights. These virtues and devotions 
have served to fix the whole priesthood deeply in the hearts of the 
masses, and to attach the poor to their persons and enlist them in 
defence of their property.”* 

The same author estimates the nuns, monks, and secular clergy of 
Mexico at 7,200, and sums up the church estates as follows : 


Real property in town and country .......0-e+sereseesenecccees $18,000,000 
Churches, houses, convents, curates, dwellings, furniture, jewels, 

Precious: Veuesls, Wee... wc. cc cccsccbe dbehdbusesctcsteueces 52,000,000 
Floating capital, with other funds, and the capital which is required 

to produce the sum received by them annually in alms,....... 20,000,000 


$90,000,000 


He thinks that $100,000,000 is nearer the truth, which is 
$88,000,000 less than it was before the war of independence, at 
which time the ecclesiastics numbered from 10 to 13,000. The 
immense wealth of the church at that time gave it great influence, 
and it was the policy of the crown of Spain to cherish it. The rights 
of primogeniture forced the higher orders of the people to devote 
their younger sons to the church, for whom were secured splendid 
establishments. All the lucrative and easy benefices were given 
them. The greater portion of the more elevated of the Mexican 
ecclesiastics were persons of high birth or influential connections. + 
The revolution came ; the rights of primogeniture were swept away; 
and large numbers of the clergy left the country, carrying away with 
them all the wealth they could. 

Tae Mexican Goyernment.—This is, as established by the pre- 
sent constitution, representative, popular and federal, It is, like 
that of the United States, divided into three parts, legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial. The legislative power is deposited in a General 
Congress, divided into two chambers, the one of senators and the 








* Brantz Mayer, Mexico, p. 327. t Ibid. p. 329. 
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other of deputies. The deputies are chosen by the people, one for 
every 50,000 inhabitants, every fraction over 25,000 also giving one 
deputy. They are elected every two years. The present number of 
deputies is 144. The Senate is composed of two senators from each 
state chosen by the people; two chosen by the Federal District ; 
and a number equal to that of the states chosen by the Senate, the 
Supreme Court of Justice, and by the Chamber of Deputies, the 
latter deciding the election in case of the candidate not receiving a 
majority of all the votes, One-third of the senators go out of office 
every two years. A quorum in either chamber is one more than 
haif of all the members, There are now sixty-six senators. 

The executive power consists of a president and four secretaries, one 
of Interior and Exterior Relations; one of Justice and Ecclesiastical 
Affairs; one of the Treasury, and one of War and Marine. The 
president is elected every four years, and is not eligible until after 
a lapse of four years after going out of office. 

e judicial power resides in a Supreme Court of Justice, and in 
circuit and district tribunals. The Supreme Court is divided into 
three tribunals embracing eleven judges and a fiscal. or civil and 
criminal cases in the first instance, there are judges and alcaldes. 

Srare Governments.—The government of each state, like that of 
the general government, is divided into three branches, the legisla- 
tive, executive, and the judicial. The government of the territories 
resides in a chief dependent on the general government. The legis- 
lative power of the territories resides in a deputation elected by the 
people, and justice is administered by subaltern tribunals. The 
states and territories are divided into districts, departments, and 
sub-departments, which are under the charge of prefects and sub- 
prefects, appointed by the governors of the respective states. In all 
places of much population there are ayuntamientos, or municipal 
bodies, having supreme control over all municipal affairs, and a juris- 
diction extending to all the neighboring villages and settlements. 

The qualifications for citizenship are nearly the same as in the 
United States. The rights of citizens are also nearly the same. 
Soldiers and ecclesiastics have the right of being tried by their own 
tribunals, composed of individuals of their own respective classes, 
The only religion tolerated is the Catholic. This is the only anti- 
republican feature of the Mexican Constitution. 

Tur Army.—The active armed force of Mexico, in 1850, was as 
follows : 


Infantry of the line..........-.cccesceee Odduscsicsisscose 3,632 men, 
Cavalry “ O - ppsebees cits ned An nanesnbienesune 1,507 “ 
SE hgh 08+ cadtnandocsshuadsere 0940eKeeeees sous 658 “ 
Pee Tes 6 oc ood bbe ekabccd cctccdndakeescsccté 232 “ 
corgen SE BPR. in che nins wie cov ccnesnddneanes 303 “ 
Soldiers at Military Stations............-------«+s0e--- 1,963 “ 
We Ceti ccicssyenbdinslabiwscciwiadctsaebesane 1,295 “ 
inn des thn in cetanenbbitors+444tiladods sak eee 8,909 men. 


The number of officers of all grades over these 8,909 men, and not 
included in that number, is 520. The total number of generals, 
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chiefs, and officials of the army in actual service, is 259, The number 

of officers not on duty is 1,806; and the number of privates off duty 

is 763. The number of widows, orphans, and soldiers enjoying a 

pension, is 1,235. 

2 Navy.—This consists of only one vessel—the schooner Vera 
ruz, 

Forrresses anv Fortirrep Piaces.—There are three fortresses, 
the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, of San Carlos de Perote, and that of 
San Diego de Acapulco, Although these fortresses are constructed 
with the greatest strength, the neglect into which they have been suf- 
fered to fall, for many years past, particularly the first and last above 
mentioned, is such that, at present, they are so dilapidated, that a 
million of dollars would not suffice to repair that of San Juan de Ulloa 
alone. The Castle of Acapulco mounts 21 pieces of artillery of va- 
rious calibre; that of Perote, 16; and that of San Juan de Ulloa, 
132 guns. 

The fortified places are Vera Cruz and Campeche, both of which 
are surrounded with walls, with some small ramparts for artillery. 
The fortification of Campeche is much superior to that of Vera Cruz, 
on account of the greater elevation and thickness of the walls. The 
fortifications of Vera Cruz mount 109 pieces of artillery of various 
calibre; and those of Campeche 158. A part of the artillery at 
Ulloa, Campeche, Acapulco and Perote is dismounted. 

Nationa, Guarp.--The law in Mexico establishing a national 
guard is, as yet, only partially carried into effect, owing to the gene- 
ral state of society, and the tottering condition of the government. 
The total number of men enrolled in the national guard amounted, 
in 1850, to about 60,000 men. We have nothing later. 

Awynvuat Expenses or tae Genera Government.—<According to 
the official reports for 1850, the expenses for that year were as follows: 


Department of War and Marine.........-..-ccceeserees ,280,449 
” Of Relations. << skebe os cocdvca cov scdebeocee 870,004 
” OF DONDOG sada cndlin-nas nae 60 voce vase ceapenst 426,220 
Other expenses of government... ......----+-+++-+eeeeee0 1,689,154 
Annual interest on the external debt of $51,208,250, at 5 per 
RUE Ss 6c chebwboeatdsdebhacccden 456 6cienneinganebd 2,560,412 


Annual interest on that part of the internal debt which pays 
interest, and which has funds assigned for its payment, 
not including the creditos Mineria.......cecee-++e+0 1,300,000 


13,126,239 
There should be added to this the interest on the debt an- 
terior to the war of independence, which is accumulating 

at the rate of from 5 to 6 per cent. annually, making near 700,000 





Total annual expenses.........ccececccerseceeess== $13,826,239 


Natrona, Derst.—The general national debt of Mexico amounts 
to $133,524,242, and is divided as follows: 


Matenbel Beibaccccc c0c6csencabababebaveceecoksnekbeta $51,208,250 
PANO Dr BEEN... oo cnctincitiinandbnecc chan tinemae 6,700,000 

itd dnternal debt. .cayocssinss ctchdsintvgerwascad $57,908,250 
PORNO Gib an ok os ca cdild dence sdccadec decbesenieaaceds 75,615,992 


tee ey ee $133,524,242 
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The debt anterior to the war of independence amounts to $30,000,- 
000, bearing from 5 to 6 per cent. interest, It is included above in 
the internal debt. It will be seen by the above, that the annual in- 
terest on the national debt amounts to near $4,000,000. The na- 
tional debt of Mexico is rapidly increasing. In 1843, according to 
Brantz Mayer, it was only $84,150,000. It is now $133,524,242, ac- 
cording to the best Mexican authorities; and the prospect of re- 
ducing the principal is now more gloomy than ever. In all proba- 
bility Mexico was never so completely prostrated as at present, 

One of the largest items in the internal debt of Mexico is one of 
$10,000,000, due to civil and military employés of the government. 
The present number of this class is 3,947 individuals, a large num- 
ber of whom consists of mere drones, feeding out of the national 
treasury as the occupants of sinecures. In 1843 the amount paid to 
officers of the army alone, who are on leave of absence, or retired, 
was $747,158. 

Revenves or tHe General Government.—These proceed almost 
entirely from direct imposts; and it is not possible to fix the exact 
annual amount of them, owing to fluctuations. According to the 
_ latest statistics the revenues for 1850 were as follows: 






Importation duties......0.cccececcccccscccceseccecennen= $4,000,000 
Miepertation GWG ccc cecccossqccccccececcccccoccccecco 450,000 
Tonnage ORNs nd cnediudh cecsdhdcvccdcccccucdsvecses 60,000 
Extra importation duties........-...- 140,000 
Duties on sales of merchandise... ..... 210,000 
DEREO QONRE, 56 bnicd dbehibenecévecscceéed 500,000 
Duties on moneys imported 300,000 
Contingents of a eGR sdabscconne peaidademetneseiodaes 1,011,000 
TOBRCES TOVORUES 6 65.0. ccccc sccccccccvcccceseccecoccecce 650,000 
Naipes (playing cards)....00--.ccccsscccneseccceccccecs 20,000 
Post efficas....<.cccnccces DGmbadeenbndeusvesenesen<$sen 90,000 
SI UII ong SB oridndcnscaudactsccecvece ses ve 450,000 
Daty on the sale of funds... .........0-----scccccecss sees 50,000 
MUR ics 6 cic 6 nncenésignamdisdtdndtehies concen ee Socccce 100,000 
Deh Letter... .cistianshletibussnensiapensakéenesh 60,000 
EMINOE BODE. «6 cc conndnegee<< ocusccccasgduenssdeace 150,000 
Montepios (Monto de Pieté, pawnbrokery)...........+--.- 30,000 


Duties on assays of silver in the districts and territories, im- 
posts on inheritances, right of passage, letters of security, 
ships’ papers, passports, and from other minor sources. 229,000 


Total revenues for 1850... cccccccccccacoscessossee- $8,500,000 


Comparing this with the annual expenses, it is readily seen that 
there is an annual deficit of the public treasury of about $5,000,000. 

The annual total expense of all the individual states of the Mexican 
Republic amounts to about $5,000,000. In 1850 it was $5,156,859, 
including the contingente paid to the general government. The reve- 
nues of the several states arise from direct and indirect taxation— 
the first on persons, property and professions; and the second on 
the products of agriculture and of domestic and foreign industry, in- 
heritances, sales of real estate, and the exploitation of the mines. 
Although these revenues would be sufficient to cover the expenses 
of the states, the want of plan in collecting them, and above all, the 
want of statistics, causes them to fall far short of what they would 
be if conducted by intelligent hands. Gross ignorance, avarice, and 
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want of integrity in the rulers of Mexico, are the sole causes of her 

present ruined condition. In the first place, they do not know how 

to rule; and in the second, they have not the honesty to enable them 

to make the best use of what little knowledge they possess. And so 

they go on declining. Mexico, with all the natural means of being 

the richest country in the world, is actually the spat # land of 
e 


beggars and robbers. It would be a blessing to Mexico if some en- 
lightened nation would conquer it—an easy task just now—and 
spread over it enlightened laws and manners. It is the only way in 
which Mexico can ever be regenerated. War is a blessing some- 
times. 

The states of Mexico and Oajaca are the only ones almost whose 
revenues are so managed as to meet their expenses, All the others 
exhibit an annual deficit, amounting in some of them to one- 
third. 

We are obliged to curtail greatly this paper for the want of space. 
We did intend to give some notices of the character of all classes of 
the Mexican population; but to do that subject justice, an elaborate 
paper alone would not suffice. Undoubtedly, in many instances, 
great injustice has been done to the Mexican character by foreign 
writers ; but after an extensive examination of the subject, we fear 
that even strict justice would develope a picture sufficiently dark and 
revolting to any enlightened Christian mind. The political history 
of Mexico is marked, undoubtedly, with a degree of corruption in 
its rulers that could find no parallel in the world’s history. Plun- 
der of the people and of the public treasuries has ever been, and still 
continues to be in Mexico, the order of the day. No wonder that 
highway robberies there are of daily occurrence, when more exten- 
sive robberies still are carried on in high places. The government 
has, indeed, been frequently charged with conniving at highway rob- 
beries, and there is certainly much ground for such charges. No at- 
tempts are made to suppress robberies, although the highways are 
so infested with robbers that no one can travel in safety. For this 
scandalous and murderous state of things the government is certainly 
responsible, inasmuch as it might remedy the evil if it would. We 
could fill the Review with details on this subject, showing the utter 
corruption and guilt of the rulers of Mexico; but we must, for the 
present, omit any further notice of the subject. Our Mexican neigh- 
bors are a scandal, and deserve an awful chastisement. 


ART. I—TAXATION AND REVENUES—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
PART II.—OF THE ROMANS. 
Tuere were three distinct formis of government known at Rome, 
at different periods: the regal, the consular, and the imperial. 
Commencing seven hundred and fifty-four years anterior to the 
Christian era, and embracing a cycle of two hundred and forty-four 
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years, the history of the first is mingled with the shadows and 
uncertainties of fable and tradition. Arms and agriculture—the 
characteristic pursuits of rude and nomadic ages—were congenial to 
the habits and inclinations of the earlier Romans. Every eighth 
person, it has been estimated, was trained to war. Valor and 
prowess were the striking traits which won applause or conferred 
distinction, These predilections gave coloring to all the deliberations 
connected with aflairs of state, and, as a consequence, martial 
exercises and discipline, warlike alliances and defences, camps and 
conquests, strategy and surprises, the pursuit and the retreat, the bat- 
tle and the siege, received more of public attention than laws or 
letters, politics or polemics. Still, useful arts, suited to meliorate 
the condition of private life, and.improvements tending to make the 
government better, more secure, and more permanent, were not 
~ wholly meglected. A regular form of religious worship was estab- 
lished ; a mode for the computation of time was fixed; the coinage 
of money was introduced; the line between the plebeian and pa- 
trician orders was distinctly marked; and the senate, so long and so 
deservedly respected for its dignity, wisdom and patriotism, was con- 
stituted into a deliberative assembly. In the year 197, from the 
foundation of the city, the census was instituted. This was a num- 
bering of the people, with the valuation of their fortunes. All the 
citizens, both within and without the city, were compelled, under the 
obligation of an oath, to make a true estimate, and to return the same, 
of their entire estates; to tell the place of their abode, the names of 
their wives and children, and the number of their slaves and freed- 
men. A neglect of this duty, or a false compliance with it, rendered 
the delinquents liable to a confiscation of their goods, and to be them- 
selves sold into slavery. According to the valuation of their estates, 
the citizens were diyided ipto six classes, and each class was sub- 
divided into centuries. Thus it was understood what burdens de- 
volved upon each, both in peace and war, since those burdens were 
in proportion to property. The richest class being entitled to the 
greatest number of votes in the Comitia, were likewise compelled to 
furnish the largest quota of taxes and soldiers. The value of the 
taxes thus assessed, either singly or in the aggregate, is unknown; 
but if Livy is to be credited, that eighty thcusand persons, able to bear 
arms, were rated at the first taking of the census, and that eighty 
centuries were created of persons, whose fortunes were equal to fif- 
teen hundred dollars, besides that large number whose estates were 
estimated below that sum, it is evident a considerable income must 
have been derived to the state, even at a very reduced per centage 
upon each citizen and each estate. There were likewise certain 
revenues derived from duties and imposts; from the public estates, 
of which the Campus Martius, at that period, was one; from the 
sacred groves, and from fines and confiseations, arising from punish- 
ments, commutation, voluntary abjuration, or the estates of deceased 
foreigners—(peregrini.) 

The consular government, which succeeded upon the overthrow of 
the last of the Tarquins, continued for the long space of 479 years, This 
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new form of exercising the executive authority, in conjunction with 
the Senate and the Comitia, or assemblies of the people, infused fresh 
vigor into the Roman constitution—made the government eminently 
practical, and opened wide the pathway to every citizen who aspired 
to glory or renown, either in the conduct of armies, or in the 
administration of civil affairs. Intellect and ambition, valor and 
enterprise, found an arena worthy of the greatest deeds, and filled 
with the mightiest conflicts of mind and of nations, No age and no 
country has presented such a succession of brilliant men, or such an 
unceasing stream of stirring events, as are chronicled in the history of 
the Roman Republic. 

The duty of taking the census, which before had been performed 
by the kings, now devolved upon the consuls. For a period of 66 
years, no other than the consuls had the power to take the census, 
But in the foreign wars in which Rome was engaged—in the com- © 
motions which sometimes threatened the existence of the republice— 
in the perpetual broils between the senate and the people, the 
patricians and the plebeians, the consuls and the tribunes, and in the 
disturbances among the allies and the provinces—the census, which 
according to its institution, was to be made at intervals of every five 
years, was oftentimes neglected. This rendered the taxes unequal, 
and frequently oppressive; for, of necessity, the fortunes of some 
would diminish, whilst those of the more thrifty would increase, and 
both would be taxed upon the terms at which their forttfnes had last 
been rated, and without regard to present valuation. A change, too, 
was perpetually ensuing in the rated population itself, by death, 
enlistment, removal or exemption from Sookie reward for pub- 
lic services ; whilst strangers who had become residents, slaves who had 
recovered freedom, or youths who had grown to manhood, would pay 
nothing into the treasury until rated. After a neglect for seventeen 
years to hold a census, A. U. 312, anewoffice, clothed with the amplest 
powers in relation to the revenues, was established. The two 
magistrates which were thus created were termed censors. All the 
orders of the state, within the limit of their peculiar duties, were sub- 
ject to them; and such was the estimation in which the censorship 
was held, that some of the ancient writers have pronounced it the 
summit of all human preferment. 

The censors performed the census in the villa publica, on the Cam- 
pus Martius, or field of Mars. Seated in their curule chairs, and sur- 
rounded by a numerous train of clerks and subordinate officers, the 
citizens were summoned before them by a herald, and proceeded 
severally to enrol their names, and to give an account of their for- 
tunes ; except that ready money, debts, property in the ager publicus, 
or in the provinces, were not taken into account. Having accomplished 
this, the censors proceeded next to declare the tax upon such property 
and persons as they thought proper, and the amount and the manner 
of the levy. The exercise of this important trust was committed to 
the wisdom, caprice or vigilance ofthe two censors then in office ; who, 
not being bound by the action of their predecessors, introduced such 
changes and innovations as the wants of the treasury required, or their 
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own judgments might dictate. Hence there was neither stability nor 
uniformity in the administration of the revenue, and hence many 
estates and many sorts of property were entirely exempt from taxa- 
tion; whilst others were arbitrarily assessed at many times their 
estimated value. It is worthy of remark here, that in the amount of 
these taxes, and in the mode of their collection, a singular indiflerence, 
or confidence, or acquiescence, is apparent in the conduct of the 
Roman people. At no time did they, who generally exhibited such 
fierce jealousy of their rights, seem to regard taxation as dependent 
upon their will, or the business concerning it as requiring their 
attention, or as essential to their freedom. The senate, it is true, 
were invested with the supreme authority in the management of 
affairs connected with the finances, and occasionally exercised the 
prerogative of moderating the terms imposed by the censors, when 
they were excessive; yet, with perhaps a few exceptions, they, like 
the Comitia, were content to leave the responsibility with the censors, 
without murmuring or interference. Originally all the citizens were 
enrolled in the city, but when the rights of isopolity, municipia and 
colonize were merged, throughout Italy, into the more comprehensive 
privileges of general citizenship, the lists were made at the points of 
residence, and forwarded to the censors at Rome. 

The sources from whence the ordinary revenues of Rome were 
usually derived, may be separated into three divisions ; the property 
tax, the vectigal and the tribute, 

The first was a contribution exacted from each citizen, according 
to his landed property, and the rest of his res mancipi, with the single 
exemption of lands in Italy. This tax was paid in money to 
the queestors, officers to whom belgpged the collection and manage- 
merit of the public funds in the city and in all the provinces. When 
collected, it was deposited in the ararium or treasury, situated in the 
Temple of Saturn, or paid directly to the army, when so required. 
From the scanty memorials extant upon this interesting subject, it 
is not certainly known what were the annual proceeds of the income 
arising from the property tax. It is, however, certain—and from that 
a fair inference may be drawn—that not far from this period, indi- 
vidual and national wealth were augmented to an unprecedented 
degree. Nearly a century before, Appius Claudius, upon his re- 
moval to Rome, had in his family, as clients and slaves, full 5,000 
persons, who had lands assigned them across the Arno. The Fabian 
family, on an occasion of pressing moment, volunteered to take the 
war against the Veii into their own hands, and actually carried on the 
same for nearly two years with various success. At a later date, C. 
C. Claudius Isodorus left by his will 4,116 slaves, 3,600 yoke of 
oxen, and 257,000 of other cattle. Agriculture, always a favorite 
pursuit, was highly esteemed for its profits and its pleasures by 
farmers of lesser as well as larger estate. The former cultivated 
lands with their own hands, and the latter with slaves, upon princi- 
ples which tended to develop and to retain the utmost capacity of 
the soil, and with implements of the most approved construction. 
Their crops of wheat, barley, oats, turnips and the various kinds of 
VOL, I. 24 
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pulse; of hay, of flax, and of the willow for baskets and brooms ; 
of the vine, and of wool, yielded a liberal return for the labor be- 
stowed. Such in facet was the diligent cultivation of the ground, that 
the importation of corn was then unknown. The vectigal, which 
strictly means a toll or subsidy, seems to have been used as a term 
by which to distinguish, thowgh not without obscurity, every 
species of tax not embraced in the direct property tax, or tribute. 

e rates, after having been fixed by the cerlsors, were farmed out to 
the highest bidder upon a lease of five years. The bidding took 
place in the forum—the conditions having been previously read to 
the assembled people. who leased or farmed them were called 
publicani, and were usually Roman knights, who associated together 
in the larger and more important contracts, to make the required 
advances or securities with less difficulty. Under these publicani 
were associated a swarm of subalterns, who collected such of the 
vectigal as belonged to the provinces, These inferior collectors are 
the publicans so often mentioned in the New Testament. They 
were exceedingly heartless and rapacious, and generally amassed 
enormous fortunes. 

First in importance of the vectigalia were the duties on Imports 
and Exports. A ieading feature of the system in connection with 
these, was the pre-payment of duties on goods imported before they 
were landed, and on those exported before embarkatioms The duty, 
too, was levied according to a per centage on the value, and not by 
any fixed table. Commercial pursuits were never esteemed nor en- 
couraged among the Romans as an honorable avocation. The patri- 
cians were excluded from trades of skill, as well as of barter, by law, 
and the plebeians engaged in them, if at all, merely for the sake of 
present gain. No better commentary can be given of this apathy 
and neglect of commerce than a glance at their monetary regulations, 
During four hundred and eighty-four years, their only currency con- 
sisted in pieces of brass stamped with the image of some domestic 
animal. Then silver was coined, and sixty-two years later, gold. 
The mint from which the coinage issued, was situated in the Temple 
of Juno Moneta—whence money; and was under the superintend- 
ance of the 7riwmviri Monetales. Bankers, brokers, and usurers 
transacted the business of exchange—of loaning and borrowing 
money, and of making remittances to distant countries. The in- 
terest which the law allowed upon loaned money or other debts, 
varied at different periods from six to twelve per cent., though double, 
and even five times those sums was occasiona]]y demanded and paid. 
Nearly all the monetary transactions of the wealthier classes were 
carried on through the aid and intervention of bankers, who kept the 
account-books of debtor and ereditor with exceeding care and exact- 
ness. 

With the increase of wealth and population, necessity and the de- 
mands of luxury invited and gradually extended various branches of 
trade in the direction of the Adriatic and the Mediterranean Seas. 
Treaties of amity and commerce were formed with some of the states 
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of the East, and with the Carthaginians, at that time the most opu- 
lent, powerful and enterprising of al} the commercial nations. 
Second—On Mines. Of these, the principal were the gold:and 
silver mines of Spain. The Phoenicians Carthaginians had suc- 
cessively worked them with immense profits; but it was reserved 
for the avarice and industry of the Romans, by ingenious expedients 
and incredible labor, to tear from the bowels of the earth the greatest 
rewards, 
Thousands of the native population, condemned to captivity, plied 
- in the mines with no respite, either oie or night—under the con- 
stant infliction of the lash—surrounded by water, and in dark and 
deep pits. ‘Twenty thousand pounds weight in gold was the annual 
product of Asturia, Gallacia and Lusitania; and four thousand dol- 
lars daily enriched the Roman coffers from the mines of Carthagena. 
Numberless multitudes of slaves perished in those frightful depths. 
Third—On Salt. The Romans placed a high value on salt. It 
was always used in sacrifices, and was the chief thing eaten with 
bread and cheese. Placing salt before a stranger, was reckoned a 
symbel of friendship, and i¢ was an evil omen to spill it attable. In 
e earliest times it was subject to a tax; but shortly after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings, by an edict of the senate, individuals were de- 
prived of the privilege of selling it, whilst the government itself un- 
dertook its exclusive management. Subsequently, upon the con- 


quest of Macedonia, a country famed for its productions in salt, as 
well as of the precious metals,a new tax was introduced, and a 
further importation of salt into that country prohibited, in order to 
extend, and to give ae to the working of the salt-pits. 

d 


Fourth—On Bridges an ads.. Thirty-one great roads centered 
in Rome. These roads, issuing from the city, and crossing the Tiber 
upon eight different bridges, pervaded the provinces, and were ter- 
minated only by the distant frontiers of the empire. The most an- 
cient and the most celebrated of these roads was the Appian way, 
which extended from Rome to Capua, thence to Beneventum, and 
afterwards to Brundusium, some three hundred miles. Passing 
through the Pontine marshes, its projector, Appius Claudius, de- 
signed it for the double purpose of transportation and of drainage. 
In width, it extended from eighteen to twenty-one feet; was raised 
in the centre by three distinet layers of materials—first with stones 
and mingled cement; then with gravel and sand; and lastly with 
hard hexagonal stones, so nicely and exactly fitted together ‘as to 
give the appearance of. one solid piece. On either side of this, and 
other great roads, ways were likewise constructed for foot-passengers, 
ieee wey and marked by curbs. Arches and bridges spanned the 

roadest and most rapid streams, and mountains and other inter- 
vening obstacles were leveled without regard to cost, labor or diffi- 
culties. Milestones accurately divided the distance between one 
city and another, and at smaller distances stones were placed for 
travelers to rest on, and to assist those who alighted to remount 
their horses. In later times, at convenient points, inns were erected 
for the accommodation of wayfarers, and post-houses at every five 
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or six miles, supplied with horses, for the speedy transmission of in- 
telligence, Carriages and other vehicles loaded with merchandise, 
and perhaps travelers, passing along these highways, were compelled 
to pay atoll. Men of the highest dignity alone were entrusted with 
the charge of the public ways. 

Fifth—On Aqueducts, Amongst the most wonderful works of 
antiquity, may be justly reckoned the aqueducts of Rome. These 
were carried to a point of perfection and magnificence unequaled by 
any similar architecture in modern times. Commencing thirty, 
forty, and even sixty miles in the interior, the water was conducted 
in one continued covered channel of stone. Arches of more than a 
hundred feet in height carried it along for miles, over the widest val- 
leys and deepest rivers, whilst by huge tunnels it penetrated through 
mountains and solid rocks. In the time of the republic, there were 
nine of these aqueducts, and afterwards under the emperors no less 
than twenty. The water obtained through the Marcian aqueduct 
was most highly esteemed, and came a distance of thirty-eight miles 
from the little river Pitonius. The Aqua Julia, and the Aqua Tepula 
were brought to Rome by the same aqueduct as the Aqua Marcia, but 
on higher levels. The whole aqueduct, supported on 7,000 arches, 
was divided into three stories or channels, each of which conducted 
a supply of water. Having reached the city at convenient points, 
the contents of the aqueducts were discharged into spacious reser- 
voirs, and were thence distributed by leaden pipes in every direction 
to the remotest parts of the suburbs. A considerable portion of 
this immense quantity of pure water was used in the public baths ; 
of which at one time there were 800, built in various styles of archi- 
tecture, from the simple and plain, to a scale of grandeur truly 
amazing. Another portion of it found its way into those vast sub- 
terranean passages called cloace or sewers, and thus served to car 
off the filth of the city. Still another portion of it was used in fami- 
lies, in private baths, fountains and gardens. When devoted to pur- 
poses such as these, the recipients of the benefit paid an annual stipend 
into the treasury. It is related in history, that at one time two 
aqueducts were seriously injured by the frauds of individuals in ab- 
stracting the water. 

Sizth—The Decume and Scriptura.—These taxes—the one a 
tithe and the other a pasture tax—were derived from the ager publi- 
cus, or publiedomain. Whenever the Romans succeeded in the con 
quest of a country they appropriated a portion, generally a third, of 
the land to their own use, A peace or impunity was oftentimes pur- 
chased by large grants of land to the coo Republic from the 
vicinal states. The punishment of death, to which the Romans 
never resorted except in extreme cases, was not unfrequently com- 
muted by the unconditional surrender of all property. By these and 
similar modes, the ager publicus embraced various and extensive 
tracts of the most beautiful, the most fertile, and the most eligible of 
all the lands in the empire. They were sometimes sold, but were 
usually bestowed in grants to particular persons ; leased to farmers 
at a certain rent, or returned to the original owners upon an uncer- 
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tain tenure, charged with the payment of the decume. These tithes 
were generally a tenth of the corn, when that was the product of the 
farm, or double that sum on vineyards, The scriptura—so called, 
because those who wished to feed their cattle on the public pastures, 
subsqribed their names before the farmer of them—was an exaction 
of two-tenths of the young, the cheese, and the wool of cattle fed 
upon those pastures. The disposition of the public lands formed a 
fruitful theme of contertion at Rome. The agrarian laws so much 
spoken of and so little understood, had reference to a division of 
these lands, and were no attacks upon private property. The 
troubles, the complaints, and the resistances, which distinguish every 
attempt made to parcel out, or to bestow these lands, were occasioned 
by persons who had settled on them without having acquired any 
title. 

Seventh—There were likewise at different periods, and for a time 
only, taxes laid upon bachelors; upon the clothes and ornaments of 
women; upon chariots of more than a certain price; upon freed 
slaves; upon fisheries ; upon the estates of orphans ; upon high-priced 
young slaves, which for this’ purpose were estimated at ten times 
their value, and subsequently. upon tiles. 

Trisvres.—Whenever the Romans desired to retain a conquered 
country as the property of the state, they converted it into a pro- 
vince. It received its laws from Rome; officers for its govern- 


ment were appointed by the Roman people, and the censors regu- 
v 


lated its taxes, The property tax and ectigalia were at ence 
introduced, and an additional and often arbitrary tribute exacted. 
This tribute was generally required in the form of what was called 
census capitis ; it was uniform in each province, was paid in money, 
and was more or Jess grievous as the fluctuating wants of the trea- 
sury might demand. 

The system of peculation, too frequently adopted by the Roman 
officials in charge of the provinces, was proverbial ; and to this fact, 
rather than the enormity of the stipulated taxes, may be traced the 
oppression whieh eat out the substance and crushed the industry of 
some of the fairest regions under the sway of Rome. 

Some idea of the value of the provinces in swelling the treasury 
may be formed, by a recurrence to the revenues derived from a few 
of them about the close of the republic. From Egypt the annual 
product to the treasury was about twelve millions of dollars; from 
Gaul about ten, and from Asia, after the conquests of Pompey, 
twenty-two millions, 

In addition to these regular revenues, there were, occasionally, 
irregular or extraordinary sources of income to the Roman state. 

Voluntary contributions, in cases of urgent public necessity in the 
early days of the republic, frequently displayed the generosity and 
the patriotism of all orders of the people. A remarkable instance 
of this occurred after the disastrous battle of Cannw. The treasury 
was empty; and, as @ consequence, the censors were unable to repair 
the sacred edifices ; to furnish horses to the curule magistrates, or to 
perform any duty involving the expenditure of money. Imme 
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diately a large number of the public contractors gave notice that 
they would make no demand of payment until the war was ended; 
other creditors with equal spirit declared they did not desire payment 
in the present exigency; the property of minors and widows was 
hypothecated to the state, upon the public faith being pledged in 
redemption; and no horseman and.no soldier would receive his pay- 
On a subsequent occasion, when it became necessary to man a fleet, 
and there was no money in the treasury to pay the rowers, a gall was 
made by the consuls for private contributions. All the tors 
hastened to bring in their gold, silver and brass, whether in the form 
of coin, plate or jewels, to the treasury, with such ardor andsemula- 
tion, that while each pressed to have his name among the first on the 
registers, the commissioners were unable to receive, and the clerksto 
enter the contributions. The same zeal and unanimity were soon 
apparent in the action of the equestrian order and the commons. 

he spoils taken from the enemy served, occasionally, to replenish 
most amply the Roman treasury. These were sold by the pr etor, 
so far as could be done consistently with the previous rewards 
promised to the soldiery, and of the vows made to the gods. Scipio 
having succeeded in taking Carthagena, weighed and reckoned to the 
queestor two hundred and seventy-six golden bowls, every one of 
nearly a pound weight; eighteen thousand three hundred pounds 
weight of silver, wrought and coined, and a prodigious number of 
vessels and utensils of the same precious metal; besides brass, iron, 
slaves, corn, ships and military stores in quantities equally surprising. 
At the conclusion of the second Punic war the Carthaginians were com- 
pelled, as the only conditions of peace, to surrender among other things 
their fleet of 500 vessels, all their elephants, and to pay, in fifty annual 
instalments, 10,000 Eubic talents, or nearly 9,000,000 of dollars. 
The glory, however, of having contributed most largely to the 
treasury by battles.and conquests, belongs to Paulus Emilius. His 
tring, upon bis return from eonquered Macedon, was graced, 
according to the lowest estimates, by 2,260,000 dollars in silver ; 
2,439,360 dollars in gold; a bowl of solid gold weighing 600 pounds, 
and a quantity of gold plate; besides silver bowls, horns, goblets and 
cups. Such were the large sums which now flowed into the exchequer 
from the various provinces, that the property tax, B.C. 168, was 
abolished ; fifty-one years later, thefager publicus was relieved from 
the usual burdens, and forty-seven years after that a law was passed 
de abolendis Italia vectigalibus. 

Afterwards, when Julius Ceasar forced the Temple of Saturn 
and seized upon the treasury, according to Pliny, the treasure was 
immense, both in coin and in wedges of gold, reserved from the 
— of conquered nations from the time even of the Punic war. 

e sums thus abstracted approached six millions of dollars, which 
Cesar replaced at the end of the civil war with twenty-four millions. 
Inthe time of the infamous triumvirate of Octavius, Anthony and 
Lepidus, B. C. 43, the property tax was restored. 

Thirty-one years before the Christian era, Rome ceased to be a 
republic, and became, for a period of 506 years, subject to the sway 
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of successive emperors, The city then covered a circuit of twenty- 
one miles, and its population exceeded a million of souls. The 
empire stretched from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, and from. the 
Danube to the estaracts.of the Nile. Beyond Italy, Carthage and 
Egypt, Greece and Macedon, Gaul and Spain, Sicily and Sardinia, 
Britain aud a large portion of Asia, paid their tributes into the trea- 
sury of the imperial city. One hundred millions of people did 
homage to the dominion of Rome, when Octavius crushed, under the 
advanée of his victorious.legions, the last vestiges of liberty. That 
wily and sagacious prinee, not satisfied with the millions of tribute 
which annually flowed from the provinces, proceeded, by slow and 
cautious steps, to bring back upon Rome and Italy their ancient 
burdens, His system of taxation was simple, yet searching:— 

1.—A general assessment on the property, both real and personal, 
of the Roman citizen, This tax, even though exceedingly moderate, 
was one of importance, Within the limits of the city alone, there 
were forty-eight thousand houses, Some of these, one in twenty, 
were either stately mansions or costly palaces. In many of them 
might be found all that comfort or convenience could desire, art 
obtain, or the most fastidious luxury suggest ; markets, hippodromes, 
fountains, baths, gardens, and groves of rarest trees, with walks, ter- 
races, colonnades, and statuary. Suburban villas, beyond the walls, 
of the most splendid architecture, met the eye in every direction. 
Further in the interior were extensive farms, cultivated by immense 
numbers of slaves; vast herds of the finest cattle grazed upon rich 
pastures, parks of deer and other wild animals relieved the monoto- 
ny of the scene ; artificial lakes abounded in noble fish, and now and 
then a magnificent palace overlooked the whole. The useful, 
too, was combined with the ornamental. Their orchards of apples, 
plums, pears, cherries and figs; their fences made of raijg, or hedges 
or ditches; their barns, threghing machines, and granaries; their 
houses for hens, for bees and for swine, were constructed in a style- 
which gave evidence both of permanence and convenience. In the 
last days of the republic, Cieero had eighteen villas, farms and coun- 
try seats ; the fish-pond of C. Henius sold for nearly $160,000; M. 
Scaurus lost, by the burning of his villa, upwards of four millions, 
and the estate of Crassus was valued at $7,500,000. In later times 
many of the wealthier senators had cultivated estates not only in 
different, portions of Italy, but even beyond the Ionian and Aigean 
seas. 
2.—The Excise. This was a tax of one per cent. upon every arti- 
cle sold in the markets or at auction, embracing alike the sale of 
lands, houses, and the most valuable personal property, and all those 
minute objects which form a part of the daily consumption of each 
individual. 

The markets at Rome, at which most commodities for the table 
were exposed to sale, were somewhat remarkable, These were five 
in number; the forum boavium or cattle market ; suarium or swine 
market; piscarium or fish market; oletorium or vegetable market, 
and the forum cupidinis, where pastry and confections were sold, 
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These markets lay along the banks of the Tiber, and were contigu- 
ous to each other. They were under the supervision of the dite, 
who regularly, in person, or by deputy, examined all the provisions 
offered for sale; caused those that were not good to be thrown into 
the Tiber; prevented the use of unjust weights and measures, and 
fined such delinquents as refused or negl a compliance with the 
sumptuary laws. Sales by auction were common methods by which 
property changed owners. There were certain courts in the Forum 
where auctions were held ; a public criey called out the price, and a 
magistrate, who was in attendance, sdjudged each article to the high- 
est bidder. The person who bade held up his finger. A money bro- 
ker marked down the article sold in his book; and the purchaser 
either paid the price in money, or gave security for it at the previ- 
ously-expressed option of the seller. 

3.—The Customs, These were levied, from an eighth to a fortieth 
part, on every kind of merchandise, which, from the remotest portions 
of the world, sought and found a ready market in Rome or Italy. 
Cinnamon, myrrh, pepper, ginger, ebony, jewels, a great variety of 
precious stones, silks, cottons, leather, slaves and eunuchs, were all 
subject to a subsidy. There was a discrimination in favor of the pro- 
duetions of the empire over the commerce of the East, and of neces 
saries in preference to luxuries. 

4.—All legacies and inheritances paid ‘a tax of five per cent, upon 
their value when over a certain sum, unless the heir was nearest of 
kin on the father’s side. None but a Roman citizen could make a 
will; hence every foreigner, every provincia) and every freedman, who 
was invested with the rights and obligations of a citizen, increased 
the chances ofa lucrative income to the state. How far this may 
have had an influence in relaxing the ancient rigidity in conferring 
the honor offcitizenship, of course cannot be known ; but it is certain 
that from time to time all the inhabifants of Italy, and subsequently 
of the whole Roman world, except slaves, were placed upon a perfect 
equality in all their civil and municipal rights. The power to dis- 
pose of property by gift, or sale, or will, was absolute and unfettered ; 
a stranger was oftentimes the recipient of bounties, in preference to 
those who were united to the testator by the ties of kindred or of blood. 
It was, indeed, a peculiar custom of Rome, for clients and depen- 
dants to bequeath to their ame and friends a considerable portion 
of their estates, as the highest testimony of respect and gratitude ; 
and the more that a man thus received the more it redounded to his 
credit. Thus it was a boast with Cicero that he gained a million of 
dollars by the voluntary gifts of his dying friends; Atticus, so famed 
for his elegant ease and amiable temper, succeeded to many exten- 
sive estates, and Augustus himself inherited, through the testaments 
of his clients and others, nearly oné hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars. 

From the system of revenue thus esteSlished by Augustus, there 
were occasional variations of only slight importance under the suc- 
céeding emperors, until Constantine the Great, A. D. 315, became 
sole master of the Roman world, and removed the seat of empire to 
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Constantinople. A reconstruction of the vast edifice which composed 
the state, now took place upon a plan entirely new. Idolatry was 
suppressed, and Christianity was encouraged by the erection of insti- 
tutions of worship, and by extending patronage to the followers of 
the true God. The new court of Constantine, which thus drew around 
it much of the merit and learning of the age, unfortunately became 
the scene of follies, of revelries, and of splendors unrivaled even in le- 
gendary lore. New arts and devices for the exaction of taxes were 
resorted to, in order that these splendid pleasures might be gratified. 
Without abolishing the customs on merchandise, or the other subsi- 
dies established already, Constantine introduced, and his successors 
followed, a simple and direct mode of taxation, which reached every 
province, every citizen, and every species of property in the empire. 

The indiction, in chronology a cycle of fifteen years, was now made 
a period of taxation. The emperor, by a solemn edict or indiction, 
which was published in every city and diocese, prescribed the mea- 
sure of the tribute, and terms of its payment. The super-indiction 
was an additional tax levied either when the revenues fel! short of 
the computation, or to meet some real or imaginary exigency of the 
public service. An accurate census was made at the regular distance 
of fifteen years. ‘The lands were measured by surveyors, who were 
sent into the provinces; their nature, whether arable or pasture, or 
vineyards or woods, was distinctly reported; and an estimate was 
made of their common value from the average produce of five years.” 
The proprietor, under the sanction of an oath, and in the fear of the 
penalty of death, in case of prevarication, was compelled to render a 
correct schedule of his slaves, of his cattle, and of his property in 
general. A large portion of the tribute, thus wrung from the labor 
and wealth of the citizen, was exacted in gold, whilst the remainder, 
more oppressive still, called theyanona, was paid into the imperial 
magazines, at the expense of the grower, from the actual produce of 
the soil, whether it “ was wine or oi], corn or barley, wood or iron.” 

As the rolls of tribute, thus returned, were filled with the names 
of those citizens who possessed the means of decent subsistence, it 
was easy to take a step further, and to levy a tax per capita. The 
value of a tributary head probably varied at different places and at 
different times. In Gaul the common standard was forty-five dollars 
per head, and the exactions thus rapaciously demanded as a whole 
from all the provinces, have been estimated at nearly thirty-five 
millions of dollars. The lustral contribution was a distinct and per- 
sonal tribute, intended to reach that respectable and wealthy class 
who were engaged in trade. It was levied every fourth year, and 
the approach of that period was announced by the tears and terrors 
of the people. Every species of trade and of industry, whether in- 
vested in money or merchandise, or derived from art or labor, was 
subject to this imposition. The merchant and the usurer—the manu- 
facturer and mechanic—the wholesale vender of the city, and the re- 
tailer of the remotest village—all engaged in traffic and gain, 
except proprietors who disposed of the produce of their own estates— 
were compelled to submit to a hard and humiliating sacrifice of a 
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portion of their earnings with the officers of the revenue. Racks 
and scourges originally, and the walls of a prison subsequently, at- 
tested the severity and the certainty of punishment to those who 
were so unfortunate as to be insolvent debtors to the state. 

Besides these public revenues, which an absolute monarch might 
levy at his pleasure, the emperors derived a considerable income 
from their private estates. From confiseations and forfeitures, from 
families who had successively enjoyed the throne, or from the de- 
mesnes of conquered kings, these estates had been gradually in- 
creasing, until they were scattered through all the provinces. In the 
fertile soil of Cappadocia, the royal domains were so extensive as to 
require a private treasurer. The temple of Comana, situated there, 
and dedicated to Bellona, was suppressed, and the consecrated lands, 
with six thousand slaves of the deity and her ministers, were applied 
to the private uses of the emperor, 

There were offerings which, though once voluntary, and still per- 
haps bore the semblance of a gift, contributed now to swellithe 
coffers of the publie. The first of these was the coronary gold,a 
popular donation, which originated in an ancient custom, and was 
used to adorn the triumph of some victorious general, Now it was 
exacted as a debt of duty, and instead of being reserved for the oc- 
easion of a triumph, it was granted by compulsion from the several 
cities and provinces as often as the emperor chose to. announce any 
great event, real or imaginary, which graced his reign. 

When to these enormous burdens and exactions are added. the 
gold of affliction, which was a personal tribute upon the industry of 
the poor; the aerial tribute, which was an annual gift, exceeding a 
half million of dollars, levied by the preetorian prefect, in such man- 
ner as his discretion dictated, as a present to the emperor; the free 
gift of the Roman senate, of abouthalf that sum, and intended for 
the same purpose, and the infamous and rapacious monopoly of silk 
by the royal treasurer, it is not surprising that the manufacturers of 
Tyre and Berytus, in the reign of Justinian, were reduced to poverty, 
or driven into exile—that the poor were depressed for the want of 
food—that many abandoned the possession of landed estates from 
inability to satisfy the demands of the treasury, and that some of the 
provinces, especially the once beautiful Campania—rendered classic 
as the retreat of Tully, and other illustrious ¢citizens—within sixty 
years after the death of Constantine, was rendered the abode of a 
desolation so melancholy and complete, as to leave little to the de- 
struction of those barbarian hordes which were ere long to sweep like 
a whirlwind into Italy, and to scatter the Roman empire into frag- 
ments for ever. 
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HISTORY OF THE COUNTRY-—EXTENT AND PHYSICAL FEATURES—MINERAL, 
VEGETABLE, AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS+-AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
AND COMMERCE—TAXATION—-REVENUE AND FINANCES—-ARMY AND 
NAVY——LOCAL DIVISIONS——COLONIES——-POPULATION, AMOUNT AND 
CHARACTER—RELIGION AND EDUCATION—LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND 
THE FINE ARTS, ETO,, ETC. 


This constitutes the fifth of our series of papers upon Europe, the others being the 
« Zoll-verein,” “ Russia,” “Turkey,” and “Greece.” Theyre prepared from all the 
latest and most reliable sources of information, and, will be followed by more elaborate 
statistic returns and tables hereafter.—Eb. 


History or rae Countay,—Spain was inhabited, at the earliest 

riod in which it is known in history, by the Iberians and the Celts. 
These nations had come thither from their original home in Asia at a 
period anterior to historical records, The Iberians had settled in 
the eastern and southern, the Celts in the western and northern por- 
tions of the country ; but the latter, having in the course of time be- 
come intermingled with the former, received the name of Celti- 
berians. The whole country was known to the Greeks under the 
appellation of Jberia, and scmetimes Hesperia, (7. ¢., the western 
land.) which latter name, however, was applied by them to Italy, 
and in general to any country which lay to the west of Greece. Part 
of Spain, that situated around Tartessus, is probably spoken of in 
the Scriptures under the name.of Tarshish; and the whole country 
was called by the Romans Hispania, a term the origin of which is 
not certainly known. Some suppose it to have been derived from 
the Pheenician span, “concealed,” and think that the land was so 
called from the cirewmstance that it was little known at an early 
period to the Pheenician traders. Bochart derives the appellation 
from the Phoenician (or Hebrew) shephan, “a rabbit ;” and sup- 
poses that this name was conferred upon the country by the: Pho- 
nicians, because it was found by them to sbound in these animals. 
This latter derivation is the preferable one, but neither of the two 
can be said to be satisfactory. 

After a time the Phoenicians, coming from the coast of Asia for 
the purposes of commerce, established colonies in this to them “ the 
far west,” first probably at Tartessus, then at Gades, (now Cadiz,) 
and subsequently at other places. Part of the country was subjected 
to their rule, and the conquered inhabitants were forced to work the 
tich silver and gold mines with’ which the region abounded. Their 
trade with the country was lucrative, and at first was carried on 
secretly ; but at length the Greeks and the Carthaginians began to 
participate in it, and founded trading-factories on different parts of 
the southern coast. Carthage, though itself a colony of Pheenicia, 
soon coveted, amid her rising commercial greatness, the Spanish col- 
onies of the mother country. She captured them, and reduced the 
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whole of maritime Spain to a Carthaginian province. The interior, 
however, she could not subdue, for the hardy inhabitants of the 
mountains could ill brook the servitude which the natives of the 
coast were compelled. to endure. Thus for several centuries the 
sway of Carthage was predominant and undisputed in southern Spain ; 
but, on the rise of the Roman power, the native tribes of the peninsula 
allied themselves with that nation, and attempted to throw off the 
Punic yoke. They succeeded in doing so; but only to put on the 
chains which had been forged for them at Rome. At first an ally, 
Rome, as was her wont, became at last a mistress. The capture of 
Numantia, in 134 B. C., gave to the Romans a supremacy over Spain 
which for centuries was disputed by no other foreign nation ; but the 
country was not fully subjugated, despite all the efforts, even of 
Cesar and his lieutenants, until about 25 years before Christ. At 
this time the whole of the Pyrenean peninsula became a Roman 
province, and adopted the language, the laws, the customs and the 
manners of its conquerors. Under Augustus, the northern and north- 
western part of Spain was known as Tarraconensis; the southeastern 
as Betica; the western (Portugal) as Lusitania; but in the time of 
Constantine, the extreme northwestern part was called Galleecia 
(Gallicia,) and the extreme southeastern part of Betica was known 
as Carthaginiensis (Murcia.) The various Spanish tribes had now 
become fused into one nation, which had become a civilized and 
peace-loving people. Literature and the arts were in a flourishing 
state, and several centuries of repose and prosperity passed away. 

At length, however, came the migration of nations. Neither 
Spain nor Rome herself could withstand the shock. Early in the 
fifth century hordes of uncivilized foreigners, rushing from the north 
and east, began to pour into the peninsula. First came the Alans, 
the Sueves, and the Vandals. Then the Visigoths stormed in, sub- 
dued those who preceded them in their migration, and the few 
remnants of the Romans that were yet left behind, and by the sixth 
eentury had become masters of the entire couatry. Toledo was 
made the capital and royal residence in 531; and a Gothic dynasty 
was fully established over Spain. The original natives were for the 
most part either expelled, or extirpated; or they were driven into 
the mountain fastnesses, among the people of which are now found 
the most striking relics of the language and manners of the ancient 
Celtiberians. The conquerors ruled with an iron hand ; and the ex- 
pression hijo del Goda, son of the Goth, (from which, corrupted, comes 
the Spanish hidalgo,) became the title of a noble, lording it over a 
herd of slavés. 

For about two centuries the Visigoths ruled the peninsula without 
opposition. Contentions among themselves proved at last their ruin. 
One party invited the Arabs or Moors from Africa to their assistance, 
and the usual consequences followed. Crossing over the Straits of 
Gibraltar, an immense Moorish army hastened in 711 to the at- 
tack of the Visigoths, who stood prepared for the foe, under the lead 
of Roderic, their king, near Xeres de la Frontera, in Andalusia. A 
nine days’ battle ensued ; in which the Goths were entirely defeated, 
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and Roderic slain. Those of the conquered who were left alive, were 
led by Pelagio and other chieftains into the mountain region of As- 
turias, whence, unmolested at first by the victors on account of their 
supposed insignificance, they commenced a contest with the Moors, 
which, though lasting for seven centuries, was not to end until the 
last of that hated race had been expelled from the liberated kingdom. 
After gaining the battle which gave them the control of Spain, the 
Arabs overran the whole of the country, except the little province now 
known as Asturias, and even advanced into France. Mohamme- 
danism threatened to extirpate Christianity in Europe, as it had 
done in Asia; but the strong arm of Charles Martel hurled back the 
host of Saracenic invaders, and their conquest was confined to Spain. 

The kingdom which the Moors now founded became distinguished. 
for the civilization and learning of its inhabitants; and the courts of 
Cordova and Granada were the most splendid in Europe. Eneroach- 
ments, however, soon began to be made upon its power by the 
Christians who had fled to the mountains, and they commenced to 
recover by degrees the territories which they had lost. About the 
middle of the same century in which the Saracenic conquest took 
place, Alphonso I. founded the kingdom of Leon; and from this 
period, province after province was wrested from the Moor. Several 
Christian states were successively formed, of which the two most 
powerful were Castile and Arragon. Spain was at last again united 
into one Christian kingdom, by the union of the crowns of these two 
kingdoms—Ferdinand of Arragon marrying Isabella of Castile, 
(1474,) and by the final overthrow and expulsion of the Moors 
(1492.) That part of Navarre which lies south of the Pyrenees be- 
ing seized by Ferdinand, and annexed to his dominions, Naples 
having been conquered by his army, and America having been dis- 
covered by a navigator sailing under his patronage, that monarch, 
already one of the wisest, became now one of the most powerful 
princes in Europe. 

Ferdinand was succeeded, first. by his daughter Joanna, then by his 
grandson Charles L., (1516,) with whom, better known as Charles V. 
of Germany, began the reign of the house of Hapsburg in Spain. 
By right of his father Philip, Charles possessed the archduchy of 
Austria and the Low countries ; and to these were added the inheri- 
tance of Spain and the Indies, now vastly increased by the conquest 
of Mexico and Peru. Under him and his successor Philip II., (1556,) 
the husband of Queen Mary, of England, and the king by whom 
Portugal was conquered, (1580,) Spain reached the culminating 

oint of her power and glory. Her armies were at thi8 time con- 
fessediy the best organized and the most formidable of any in Europe, 
and her duminions included several of the finest countries in the civi- 
lized world. Philip Il. died. in 1589, and was succeeded by his son 
Philip IIL, (1598—1621 ;) then followed Phillip IV., (1621—1665 ;) 
and then Charles Il., (1665—1700,) with whom the male line of the 
house of Hapsburg became extinct. 

The power of Spain had by this time materially declined. Indeed, 
that decline had commenced perceptibly during the reign of Philip 
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II., whose tyranny raised a revolt in the Netherlands which led ulti- 
mately to their separation from. the Spanish crown, and to their in- 
dependence as the Seven United Provinees. The constant and ex- 
pensive wars in which Shadivame abcondiaaaiitiemase rigid 
restrictions which they imposed upon commerce, it profitable 
only to those nations who supplied its materials, exhausted the 
resources of the kingdom; while, to use the expressive words of 
another, “ the establishment of the Inquisition and the censorship of 
the press, and the attacks made dn the ancient rights and liberties of 
the nation, paralyzed its energies; and the unsuccessful rebellion of 
the commons of Castile, under Charles V., and the brutal and fero- 
cious bigotry of Philip II., extinguished every spark of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and subjected the country to the vilest ofall despotisms, 
that which principally depends for support on intolerance, supersti- 
tious zeal, and religious quackery.” e armies of the kingdom, 
once so formidable, were vanquished by the French under Condé 
and Turenne’; ahd Spain soon lost her rank in Europe, while the 
nations which surrounded her were constantly advancing in power, 
wealth, and civilization. 

On the death of Charles IL, the war of the suecession broke out, last- 
ing from 1701 to 1714. Is resulted in the dismemberment of the 
kingdom. The chief claimants of the throne and the chief combat- 
ants in this war, were Philip of Anjou, a French e, great-grand- 
son of Philip IV., and the Austrian Archduke Charles, (afterwards 
emperor of Germany,) great-grandson of Philip UL. e German 
Empire, the duke of Savoy, Holland and nd, took part in the 
contest, which resulted, by the peace of Utrecht (1713) and Rastadt, 
(1714,) as follows: The prince of Anjou, of the house of Bourbon, 
was acknowledged, under the title of Philip V., king of Spain and 
both Indies ; to Charles, or the house of Austria, were awarded the 
possessions which Spain had in the Netherlands, and in Italy, except 
the Island of Sardinia, which was conferred upon the duke of Savoy, 
under the title of king of Sardinia; to England were assigned Gibral- 
tar (which that power still possesses) and the island of Minorca, 
(receded in 1755,) but Holland received no part of the divided ter- 
ritories, 

The new dynasty was less intolerant than that which it succeeded, 
and introduced some reforms in the administration of the government, 
but Spain has continued, since the accession of the house of Bourbon, 
to be little more than a dependency of its powerful and influential 
neighbor, France. The first object of Philip V., when his claim to 
the throne had been fully established, was to fix the order of succes- 
sion to the crown. For this purpose mainly he convoked, in 1713, 
the Cortes, a body which from an early period had been the true and 
legitimate representatives of the nation; and these, in conjunction 
with the king, adopted the Salic law, or that by which the succession 
in France was regulated, according to which no female could ever 
ascend the throne. This, therefore, became the fundamental law of 
the Spanish, as it had been for years of the French kingdom. To 
Philip V. succeeded Ferdinand VI., (1746—1759;) to Ferdinand, 
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Charles III., (1759—1788 ;) to Charles III, Charles IV. (1788—1808. 
Enticed by Napoleon, whose power was now predominant in conti- 
nental Europe, Charles IV. and his son Ferdinand renounced, in 
1808, their right to the Spanish crown in favor of the emperor of the 
French; and he appointed his brother Joseph Bonaparte to the 
throne. This the Spanish nation could not endure. ar was de- 
clared against France by the exasperated see we. and the new mon- 
arch met with the warmest opposition. But what could their un- 
aided efforts have availed against the mighty power of Napoleon? 
The assistance of England was sought and obtained, and then ensued 
that sanguinary struggle known in history as the peninsular war. 
It ended in the expulsion of Joseph and the French, and the return, 
in 1814, of Ferdinand VII. (Charles having resigned) as king. 

Meantime, during the waging of the contest, the Cortes had been 
invoked (1810) to devise delays for the safety and government of the 
kingdom, and framed a new constitution (1812.) This constitu- 
tion, however, was defective both in its provisions and ‘in its practi- 
cal workings ; it was not suitedto the wants of the people, nor did it 
give them satisfaction. The nation was divided into factions; yet 
the supporters of the constitution hoped that the return of the king 
would restore tranquillity and contentment. The king did return ; 
but he dissolved the Cortes and abolished the constitution. Those 
who, having belonged]to the Cortes, or being adherents of the consti- 
tution, opposed themselves to the views of Ferdinand, felt the weight 
of his vengeance. Absolutism was re-established ; and for six years 
the blood of the constitutionalists flowed like water. At length, in 
1820, revolution again broke out, and the abolished constitution was 
re.proclaimed by the army which was assembled at Cadiz, on its way 
to the reduction of insurgent Spanish America. The king overawed 
gave his sanction to the step. An opposing party, however, was 
soon created ; and even the friends of the movement were not united. 
Foreign interference settled the question. An army of the French, - 
commanded by the duke of Angouléme, marched into the peninsula, 
(March, 1823,) and in less than a year the liberalists were completely 
subdued, and the Spanish king restored to unlimited power (Sept.,’23.) 
Henceforth punishment and persecution were the order of the day, 
carried on, however, not so much by the monarch as by the fanatical 
re-action party, to whom any government but absolutism was a stum- 
bling-block and an offence. To these men, Ferdinand seemed toomuch 
inclined to clemency ; but his brother, Don Carlos, the heir-apparent 
to the throne, was the idol of their affections. 

Distracted herself since 1820, by internal dissensions, Spain had 
neither the leisure nor the power to reduce her revolted provinces in 
America ; and, in consequence, they gained and kept their indepen- 
dence. It might have been expected that, after Ferdinand had be- 
come securely seated in his throne, and after the heat of the first 
re-action had passed away, tranquillity, if not satisfaction, would have 
prevailed in the kingdom. Such, however, was nct the case; and 
the conduct of the reigning monarch himself, who, in 1830, abrogated 
the Salic law of succession to the throne, in favor of his daughter 
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Isabella, and to the exclusionof Don Carlos, lighted: fire which was 
destined soon to burst out into the flame of civil war. The adherents 
of Carlos were enraged, and even before the death of Ferdinand, 
(Sept., ’33,) exhibited their opposition in the most, threatening man- 
ner. Her father dying, Isabella IL, then three years old, was pro- 
claimed queen, and her mother, Maria Christina, regent during the 
minority of her daughter, (till 1843.) She succeeded to a kingdom 
which was destined for years to be torn by the tumults of civil war. 
The supporters of Don Carlos immediately flew to arms, and sought 
to place him on the throne of which his niece was, as they thought, 
illegally and unjustly the occupant. The contest lasted for some 
years, (till after 1840,) but was finally decided in favor of Isabella, 
whose pretensions received the support of France and England, The 
history of the struggle is too recent to need to be recounted. _ In the 
revolutions of 1848 the Spanish people took no prominent part; and 
the queen, now married and a mother, kept an undisturbed posses- 
sion of her crown. 

The governments of Spain, under the administrations of the regent 
Maria Christina and Isabella IL, the present queen, has been quite 
different from what it was during the rule of Ferdinand VII. For 
nearly thirty years, as we have seen, (from 1808 to 3633.) the gov- 
ernment oscillated between absolute monarchy and a legislature (the 
Cortes, elected by the people) of one house. In 1834 a new feature 
was introduced, a Cortes of two houses; and in 1837 a new constitu- 
tion, based upon that of 1812, but more conservative, was adopted 
by the Cortes (April 27) and sworn to by the queen (June 18,),, By 
this the division of the Cortes into two houses was confirmed ; and 
since that time various improvements have been made in the consti- 
tution, such as wisdom or necessity seemed to dictate. Never since 
the time of Charles III, has the kingdom of Spain, politically speak- 
ing, been in a better condition than she is at present ; but the re- 
establishment of absolutism in France has begun, through the influ- 
ence which that government exerts upon her Spanish neighbor, to 
make the signs of the times somewhat ominous of a return to a more 
despotic administration. 

Exteyst anp Puaysicat Fraturzs or tue Country.—Spain is the 
most southern part of Europe, occupying nearly four-fifths of the 
Pyrenean peninsula, which is connected with the mainland of Europe 
by an isthmus about one hundred miles in breadth,. It stretches from 
36° to 43° 46’ north latitude, or about 540 miles; and from 3° 17/ 
east to 9° 30/ west longitude, about 560 miles; and contains an area 
of 179,921 square miles. From 1580 to 1640, the total extent of the 
Spanish dominions in Europe, the Indies and America, amounted to 
9,239,855 square miles. The surface of the country is strikingly 
irregular, being traversed by several lofty ranges of mountains, be- 
tween which lie plains of vast extent. Of these mountain ranges, 
the most northerly and longest is that of the Pyrenees,a chain which 
separates Spain from France, the highest peak of which, Maladetta, 
reaches an elevation of 11,436 feet above the level of the sea, The 
The Cantabrian mountains are, in fact, a continuation of the Pyre- 
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nees, Of the ranges which more properly pertain to Spain, the Sierra 
Nevada is the principal. This is situated in the south, not far from 
the Mediterranean, and has a peak, Cumbre dé Mulhacen, which 
reaches the height of 11,678 feet. Parallel to this chain, further 
north, runs the lofty range of the Sierra Morena, To this succeeds, 
going northwardly, the Sierra of Toledo ; and further north, two other 
important ranges. From the Pyrenees, at both extremities, shoot 
down lofty ranges into the peninsula, Of these, the western is called 
the Iberian mountains, which, running almost*due south, forms the 
western boundary of the provinces of Arragon and Valencia. Be- 
tween these different mountain ranges are situated extensive plains, 
rich, healthy and delightful. 

Of the rivers peculiar to Spain, the principal are: 1, the Ebro, which, 
rising in the Cantabrian mountains, forms the boundary between Old 
Castile and the Biscayan provinces and Navarre, and then crossing 
Arragon and Catalonia, empties into the Mediterranean, after running 
a course of 405 miles; 2, the Guadalaviar, which, rising in Arragon, 
and crossing Valencia, flows into the same sea ; 3, the Guadalquiver, 
which, rising on the borders of Murcia and Jaen, flows for 300 miles 
through Jaen, Cordova and Seville, and then empties into the At- 
lantic just above the city of Cadiz, The rivers which are common 
to Spain and Portugal, are: 1, the Tagus, which, rising on the fron- 
tiers of Arragon, crosses New Castile, Estremadura and Portugal, 
and, after running 552 miles, flows below Lisbon into the Atlantic ; 
2, the Duero, which rises between Saragossa and Burgos, flows 
through Old Castile, Leon and Portugal, 478 miles in all, and falls 
into the Atlantic below Oporto ; 3, the Minho, which, rising in Gal- 
licia, and forming the boundary between that province and Portu- 
gal, empties into the Atlantic; 4, the Guadiana, which, rising in the 
southern part of New Castile, has a course of 483 miles, and forms 
on the south, as the Minho on the north, the boundary between 
Spain and Portugal, separating the province of Algarva in the latter ~ 
from that of Seville in the former country. The whole of Spain con- 
tains not a single lake worthy of the name, except Albufera, near the 
city of Valencia, which, however, is rather a lagoon. 

he rivers of the country, notwithstanding their length, being filled 
with rocks, shallows and water-falls, are of little use for navigation, 
except those portions of the Duero and the Tagus which lie within 
the limits of Portugal. The imperial canal, however, which has 
been constructed along the right bank of the Ebro, from Tudela to 
Santiago, has made that river navigable to a considerable extent, 
while the channel of the Tagus has been so improved that boats can 
ascend it as far as Aranjuez; 23 miles above Toledo. The Guadal- 
uiver is navigable, by boats of 100 tons, to within a few miles of 
eville. The most important canal project is that of the canal of 
Castile,a work which, though commenced in 1753, is not yet complete, 
The canal is to extend from Segovia on the south to the Bay of Bis- 
cay ; but it had reached, at last accounts, after being constructed past 
Valladolid and Valencia, only to the town of Aguilar de Campo. 
How long it will be before it connects with the ocean, cannot readily 
VOL, I. 25 
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be conjectured ; for, in enterprises of this kind, the Spaniards are 
backward, though by no means as much so as in the time of Charles 
IL, in whose reign it is said that the council of Castile gravely re- 
plied to an application in favor of rendering the Tagus and its 
branch, the Mancanares, navigable as far as Madrid, “ that if it had 
pleased God that these two rivers should have been navigable, he 
would not have wanted human assistance to have made them such; 
but, as he had not done it, it is plain that he did not think it proper 
that it should be done.” 

As to its geological character, Spain is distinguished by the fol- 
lowing characteristics: in the north, a central band of mica-schist 
extends along the whole length of the Pyrenees, from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Bay of Biscay ; and this is flanked successively by beds 
of the secondary and chalk formations. The primary rocks reach 
only as far as Bidassoa, sandstone and carboniferous limestone being 
the material of the lower parts of the main chain, and also of the moun- 
tains of Asturias and Gallicia. The mountain range between the two 
Castiles, in which is Mount Guaderrama, is composed of granite and 
other primary rocks, fianked on both sides by sandstone and limestone. 
The Sierra Morena is composed mainly of primary rocks; and the 
Sierra Nevada is a mass of mica-slate and serpentine, flanked on the 
north by rocks of the secondary and more recent formations, and on 
the south by secondary limestone, resting on highly metalliferous 
slate, on greenstone and blue limestone. The northern flank of this 
range contains some of the richest marble found in Spain; while the 
limestone strata of the Sierra de Gadon are noted for their lead 
mines, Mines containing various metals abound in the mountains of 
the country. 

Cumate and Sorm,—The climate of Spain is, upon the whole, 
mild and pleasant, except along the northern coast; and, with the 
same exception, is remarkable for its dryness, which, however, con- 
tinues so long at times that both vegetation and animals are de- 
stroyed. The coast of the Mediterranean possesses a fine climate, 
with a temperature usually above 57° and seldom so low as 32° of 
Fahrenheit. Immediately on the coast, winter is hardly known; 
but in the interior, as for instance on the plateau of Castile, the ther- 
mometer reaches 77° only in the middle of the summer’s heat. Here, 
too, the winter is usually quite severe. In the north, both cold and 
rain prevail. Valencia and Murcia, in the southeast, have an almost 
perpetual spring ; and in Granada and Andalusia, in the south; seve- 
ral kinds of tropical fruits are produced in abundance. Troublesome 
Winds are, the gallego from the north, which produces, besides other 
diseases, painful affections of the eyes; and the enfeebling solano from 
the south, which, like the Italian sirocco, often produces giddiness and 
inflammation, and, it is said, even death. Neither of these usually 
prevails for any great length of time. 

The soi? in the central portions of the country, consisting in gene- 
ral of plains of sand, or gypsum, is for the most part barren; but 
that of the southern region is everywhere quite fertile, or may be 
made so by a process of irrigation. In Old Castile the land is upon 
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the whole productive ; in New Castile it is of a mixed character ; the 
valleys of the Sierra Morena and all Estremadura, are surprisingly 
fertiie ; Andalusia may be rendered productive; Valencia is poor; 
Catalonia and Arragon are of a mixed character ; but the rega of Mal- 
aga is the most fertile of all, owing partly to its having an alluvial 
soil, and partly to the care with which it is irrigated by its cultivators. 

Propuctions—Mrnerat, VecetaB_e anv Anmat.—From a period 
which goes beyond our historical records, Spain has been noted for 
the richness of her mines of gold, and especially silver. Until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, that country was to Europe what 
her American possessions have been to the modern world, the chief 
source from which it drew its supply of the precious metals, Until 
the sixteenth century, the mines of Spain were wrought successively 
by the Phcenicians, Carthaginians, Moors, and finally by the 
Spaniards ; but they were closed on the discovery of those of Mexi- 
co and Peru. More recently, however, they have been re-opened, 
and wrought with signal success, particularly in upper Andalusia; 
the yield in 1843 reaching 229,070 marks of silver. The most valua- 
ble mines of the country are those of lead, which, next to those of 
England, are the richest in Europe; and so successfully have they 
been wrought, that several other less productive mines in other parts 
of Europe have been abandoned during the last twenty years, and 
the price of lead has materially diminished. Quicksilver mines are 
worked at Almaden, in the Castilian districts of La Mancha; and 
they yield annually about 20,000 quintals. Copper mines also exist 
in the country; but they yielded in 1843 only 300 quintals. Tin, 
antimony, cobalt, alum, and other minerals are also found, together 
with every variety of marble, and building-stone of the finest kind. 
Salt is obtained from mines in La Mancha, at the mountain of Car- 
dona, and in Catalonia, About seventeen miles from Montserrat, in 
this province, there is a mountain, or vast hill, which is one solid 
mass of pure rock salt. Jron is found in considerable quantities, - 
chiefly in the Basque provinces; and the annual produce is on the 
increase. 

The forests of Spain, though the soil of the country is well adapted 
to their growth, are less extensive than those of any other important 
state in Europe; and this is owing, it is said, to the strange propen- 
sity which the people in general have for cutting down and destroying 
the trees before they attain to any considerable size. Besides eight 
different kinds of oak, there are found here the chestnut, beach, pine, 
tamarisk, fir, poplar, and other forest trees. The fruits of the northern 
provinces are apples, pears, cherries, peaches, chestnuts, etc. ; of the 
southern, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, dates, olives, almonds, and 
pistachio nuts. The soil produces, upon cultivation, wheat, (from 
which the best bread in Europe is said to be made,) but not enough 
in some districts for home consumption, oats, barley, maize, rice, 
oil, sugar, hemp, flax, cotton, saffron, barilla, (a fine species of ashes,) 
honey, and silk, together with all the vegetable productions raised 
in Europe, and some of which belong properly to tropical climates, 
Grapes are produced in abundance; and are exported, both green 
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and dry. Single bunches in Andalusia sometimes weigh from 
twelve to fourteen pounds. Wine is expressed in large quantities; 
and nota little of that produced in the southern provinces (the best 
of which is that of Malaga, Xeres, our sherry, and of Alicante) is 
annually exported. 

Of wild animals, the bear, so common in Spain about two cen- 
turies ago, is found only in the Pyrenees; but in other parts of the 
country, wild boars, foxes, wolves, the lynx, and the wild cat are 
occasionally met with. The bull is found wild in the Sierra Morena. 
Monkeys are to be seen in the Sierra de Ronda; and in other places, 
reptiles, among which the lizard is sometimes found two feet in length. 

Among the birds are to be enumerated vultures, ravens, falcons, 
owls, bustards, quails, partridges, etc. Of tame animals, we find in 
Spain horses, (the finest breed in Andalusia, the next finest in As- 
turias,) for which the country was once, particularly under the domi- 
nation of the Moors, highly distinguished, but now the breed is rather 
degenerate ; mules, (which are preferred by the Spaniards to horses,) 
numbers of which are reared in Old Castile, being sent to pasture 
upon the plains of Estremadura; asses, which are of large size, and 
carefully bred ; hogs, numbers of which are raised upon the acorns 
which the country so abundantly affords; and, in particular, sheep, 
for the rearing of which Spain has been renowned since the middle 

es. Besides the celebrated merino sheep, there are two other less 
valuable breeds, Churros and Metis. During the summer these ani- 
mals are allowed to feed upon the elevated table-lands of Castile and 
Leon ; but during the winter they are driven, in flocks of ten thousand 
and upwards, called mestas, to the plains of Estremadura and the ad- 
joining provinces. This annual migration of the flocks, which is 
quite necessary to their welfare, is regulated by fixed laws, which, 
however, are not always strictly observed. Since the last civil war 
the flocks of sheep have greatly diminished in number, the whole 
stock not exceeding, ten years ago, 14,000,000, at which time Eng- 
land, with one-fourth as much pasture-land as belongs to Spain, had 
at least as many as 25,000,000. The quality of the wool, too, seems 
not to be as good as formerly, for even that of the merinoes does not 
surpass that of the sheep raised in several other countries., 

Acricutturge.—If we except a few districts, such as the irrigated 
lands of Granada, Murcia and Valencia, and those in which modern 
improvements in husbandry have been adopted, as Biscay, Navarre 
and Arragon, agriculture in Spain is in a most languishing condition. 
The chief productions of the soil have been already mentioned ; and 
these are raised by means of implements such as were in use cen- 
turies since in the country. Grain, after being trodden out of its 
husks by the feet of mules, is usually winnowed by throwing it into 
the air; and, when ground, the operation is more frequently per- 
formed by a hand than by a wind or water-mill. Some fifty years 
ago, before the peninsula had been so frequently overrun by foreign 
armies, and before it was distracted and almost ruined by civil war, 
Spain, according to a census then taken, had 18,890 square leagues 
of land, of which 1,342 were occupied by mountains and rivers, 1,580 
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by forests and copses, 11,658 by pastures and commons, and only 
4,310 were cultivated land und fallows. Since that time, the pro- 
portion has been much less, though probably it is not at the present 
moment. This backward state of agriculture is attributable to va- 
rious causes, partly physical, and partly moral. Of the physical, we 
may mention as the chief, the aridity of much of the soil, the dry- 
ness of the climate, especially in the interior, and the want of facili- 
ties in most places for —o and of proper roads and means of 
conveyance to market. e moral causes, which are the most nu- 
merous and the most operative, are, in particular—a, the unequal 
division of the lands, vast bodies of which belong to the nobility, to 
corporations, and to the clergy ; but no landed property belongs to 
the latter now, since the confiscations made in 1835-36, during the 
regency of the mother of the present queen, are held under entail, 
and are managed by stewards; 4, the oppressiveness of taxation, 
which is so great that lands when rented out do not yield their 
owners more than from 14 to 2 per cent. ; for the*tenant, after paying 
his tithes, ete., has little more than half his produce left to pay both 
his labor and his rent; and ¢, the fact that agriculture, and indeed 
all manual labor, has long been looked upon in Spain as unbecoming 
a gentleman—a notion which arose from the warlike and adven- 
turous pursuits in which the nation was for so many centuries en- 


gage. Niet 
ANUFACTURES.—It is said that under the Moors Spain was a 
manufacturing country: be this as it may, she certainly has not 
been since their expulsion (finally in 1607, 800,000 in all having 
been sent out of the country.) There are, it is true, now to be found 
in Spain woolen, silk, cotton, and other manufactories; but the fab- 
rics produced in these are high in price and badly finished’; and, not 
being able to vie with those of Great Britain, that power has availed 
itself of the political influence which it has gained during the wars of 
the present century, and created a sort of monopoly for its own goods 
in the country. There are woolen manufactories in Castile, manu- 
factories of damask and silk in Andalusia, of cotton in Catalonia, of 
paper in the eastern provinces, of arms in the northwestern, and of 
leather in the northern. Some of the causes which have operated 
against agriculture have also proved injurious to manufactories ; and, 
in addition, the influence of the alcabala (a duty imposed on all com, 
modities, whether manufactured or raw, as often as they were sold, 
and rated at the selling price, amounting, of course, almost to a pro- 
hibition of manufacture) and other taxes, privileges granted to corpo- 
rations and monopolies on the part of the government. Besides 
these drawbacks, the dissensions of the last fifty years have served 
as a constant check upon the advance of the manufacturing interest 
of the country. 

Commerce.—The commerce of the country is in a very languid 
and stagnant condition. Indeed there is little, as we have seen, for 
commerce to base itself upon. Of 2,830 vessels which in 1844 en- 
tered the port of Cadiz, 2,060 were Spanish coasters ; of the rest, 480 
were English vessels, 75 belonged to the United States, 6 were from 
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Hamburg, 4 from Bremen, 4 from Prussia, ete. The articles chiefly 
exported are wines, fruits, salt, olive oil, corks, wool, (only about 
one-tenth of what was formerly sent out of the country,) and quick- 
silver. The imports consist of colonial spices and other products, 
cloth, calicves, silks, linen, copper and pewter utensils, glass-wares, 
furniture, toys and trinkets, fancy articles; and also timber, corn, 
flax, hemp, dried and salt fish, salt beef, butter, cheese, poultry and 
hogs ; many of them being articles which, under other circumstances, 
might be produced at home at a cost very much less than that at 
which they can be afforded after importation. In 1838, the com- 
merce of the kingdom amounted, according to the custom-house re- 
turns, at eleven of the principal ports, to £1,615,000 imports and 
£2,113,888 exports. But the imports and exports of the kingdom 
must in that year have amounted, each, to at least £4,000,000, the 
smuggling trade, owing to the high protective tariff of Spain, being 
carried on then, as now, to an extent at least equal to the commerce 
which was legitimate. There can be no doubt that the revenue de- 
rived by Spain, from her present exorbitant duties, is not by any 
means, probably not one-fourth so great as she would obtain from a 
tariff of a more liberal character—such as would not put a premium 
upon smuggling, as is now done, and has been for centuries. Nor 
does the present tariff operate, as it was intended to do, as a protec- 
tion to home industry and manufactures; for the whole country is 
filled with articles of merchandise brought in by the contrabandistas, 
more than 150,000 of whom, it is reported by good authority, are 
regularly engaged in carrying on their illicit trade under the very 
eyes of the government. The ill effects of these high protective 
duties, evident as they would seem to be, and often as they have 
been pointed out even by Spanish writers, have not altered the set- 
tled anti-commercial policy which Spain has pursued since the days 
of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and yet, unless a very material wre 
in this policy be effected, commerce cannot be expected to flourish. 
“The truth is, that a thorough reform in her commercial policy is 
absolutely indispensable to give Spain even a chance of being regene- 
rated. So long as the present tariff is maintained, so long will she 
be a theatre of sanguinary contests ; without industry, without civili- 
zation—a reproach and a disgrace to Europe.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


ART. IV.—EARLY LIFE IN THE SOUTHWEST—THE BOWIES. 


[Dr. Kitrarrick, of Trinity, Louisiana, furnishes us the following interesting 
sketch of James Bowie, whose reputation as the author of the “Bowie Knife,” 
and subsequent career, down to his melancholy fate at the Alamo, have almost a 
romantic interest. Dr. K. intends it as a supplement to his valuable paper upon 
Catahoula, the early home of the Bowies, his material for the biography at that 
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time having been very meagre. He is indebted to a brother of James Bowie, 
now residing in Mississippi, for the sketch. ]}—Ep. 


My father and mother were both born in the state of Georgia. 
They were married in 1782 in the county of Burke of the same state; 
my mother’s maiden name being Elvira Jones; my father’s name 
was Rezin Bowie. During my infancy, or about the year 1787, my 
parents moved from Georgia to the state of Tennessee, where they 
remained for six or seven years. During this sojourn my father had 
frequent skirmishes with the Indians, and was engaged in the conflicts 
then so common in that devoted country. After this he removed to 
Logan county, Kentucky, where my brother Jamzs was born in the 
spring of 1796. 

My father was passionately fond of the adventures and excitements 
of a woodsman’s life, and as the country improved and opened, popu- 
lation increased, and the refinements of civilization encroached upon 
the freedom of his hunting-grounds, he retired to wilder regions, where 
he could enjoy those sports and stirring adventures peculiar to a 
frontier life. In the year 1800 he removed to the state, or rather 
province of Missouri, and in 1802 he came and settled on the Bush- 
ley Bayou, in what was then the district of Rapides, Louisiana, and 
under Spanish rule. Here he remained till 1809, when he again, and 
for the last time, took up the line of march, and finally settled in the 
district of Opelousas, where he remained until he died, in 1819, in 
the fall of the year. He sleeps with the common mother Earth, 
without any stone or inscription to mark the resting-place of him 
whose bosom was so often bared, and whose hand was so often raised 
for the defence of his family, and the homes and firesides of his coun- 
trymen, against the secret and deadly attacks of savage foes. At his 
death he left four sons, myself being the eldest, Rezin, James and 
Stephen, and two daughters, 

James Bowie, with the rest of my father’s family, was raised 
mostly in remote and wild regions, and consequently grew up with 
but little education, or other advantages besides those inherited by 
natural endowment, or acquired from parental instruction. We 
certainly were greatly indebted to our dear mother for much of the 
information we possessed. She was a sincerely pious woman, and 
always inculeated the pure principles of the religion of that Saviour 
whom she so faithfully served. 

My brother James spent the most important part of his childhood 
in Catahoula parish, between the years 1802 and 1809, embracing 
the period between the ages of six and fifteen years. 

About the year 1814 James left my father’s house and launched 


upon life— 
‘¢ With all the world before him,” 


and not only undertook to provide for himself, but actually did it, as 
has often been done by hundreds of others before and since. He 
settled on Bayou Beeuf, Rapides Parish, and cleared a small piece of 
land, but his chief means of support was from sawing plank and other 
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lumber with the common whip-saw, and boating down the Bayou for 
sale. The proceeds of his lumber procured him his food and cloth- 
ing, powder and shot, &c. 

He was young, proud, poor, and ambitious, without any rich 
family connections, or influential friends to aid him in the battle of 
life. After reaching the age of maturity he was a stout, rather raw- 
boned man, of six feet height, weighed 180 pounds, and about as well 
made as any man I ever saw. His hair was light-colored, not quite 
red—his eyes were gray, rather deep set in his head, very keen and 
 awnertene in their glance; his complexion was fair, and his cheek- 

ones rather high, Taken altogether, he was a manly, fine-looking 
person, and by many of the fair ones he was called handsome. He 
was possessed of an open, frank disposition, with rather a good tem- 
per, unless aroused by some insult, when the displays of his anger 
were terrible, and frequently terminated in some tragical scene. But 
he was never known to abuse a conquered enemy, or to impose upon 
the weak and defenceless. A man of very strong social feelings, 
he loved his friends with all the ardor of youth, and hated his enemies 
and their friends with all the rancor of the Indian. He was social 
and plain with all men, fond of music and the amusements of the 
day, and would take a glass in merry mood to drive dull care away ; 
but seldom allowed it to “steal away his brains, or transform him 
into a beast.” 

He lived and labored several years on Bayou Bouf, where no 
doubt many yet live who can recount his deeds of wild sport and 
recklessness which he there performed, prompted by his innate love 
of excitement. He was fond of fishing and hunting, and often afforded 
rare sport to his neighbors by his daring exploits in roping and captur- 
ing wild deer in the woods, or catching and riding wild unmanagea- 
ble horses. He has been ever known to rope and ride alligators. 
He had a way of catching bears which was entirely original. In the 
summer season, when the bears were constantly ravaging the little 
patches of green corn of the early settlers, he adopted the following 
novel plan to entrap them. After finding the place where they 
usually entered the field, he procured a hollow cypress knee of suita- 
ble size, which was properly cleaned out, and then sharp iron spikes 
were driven through it with the points inward and inclined downward, 
similar to the fingers of a fish-trap. Being thus prepared, some 
honey (of which the bear is passionately fond) was put in the bottom 
of the inverted knee, and this put at the place where the bear crossed 
the fence. In his eagerness to get the honey, Bruin would thrust his 
muzzle and head down amongst the spikes; and when he would 
attempt to draw out his head, the spikes would pierce the skin and 
flesh in such a manner at to prevent him from throwing off the mask, 
and in this blindfolded condition he became an easy prey to his glee- 
ful captors. 

During his sojourn here Bowie mixed a little with society, and was 
very successful in securing a fair portion of the friendship of the better 
class of the people. As the country improved and landed property be- 
came enhanced in value, he sold his land on the Bayou and used the 
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means, thus obtained, in speculating in the purchase of Africans from 
the notorious Lafitte, who brought them to Galveston, Texas, for 
sale. James, Resin and myself fitted out some small boats at the 
mouth of the Calcasieu, and went into the trade on shares. Our plan 
of operations was as follows:—We first purchased forty negroes 
from Lafitte at the rate of one dollar per pound, or an average of 
$140 for each negro; we brought them into the limits of the United 
States, delivered them to a custom-house officer, and became the 
informers ourselves; the law gave the informer half of the value of 
the negroes, which were put up and sold by the United States mar- 
shal, and we became the purchasers of the negroes, took the half as 
our reward for informing, and obtained the marshal’s sale for the forty 
a which entitled us to sell them within the United States. 

e continued to follow this business until we made $65,000, when 
we quit and soon spent all our earnings. 

James then went into the land speculation and soon made $15,000. 
This business necessarily caused him to spend much of his time in the 
woods, where natural inclination also gave the employment a charm 
peculiarly pleasant to him. He had a hunting-knife made, which 
suited his fancy, by acommon blacksmith named Snowden. In after 
years this knife became famous, owing to some very tragical occur- 
rences which originated as follows:—About the year 1826, James 
became involved in the political and party squabbles of the day, and 
his fiery, impulsive nature caused him to enlist all his energies in the 
strife. At this time he resided in Alexandria, on Red River, and in 
some of the momentary excitements of the day an altercation took 
place between him and the sheriff of Rapides Parish, a Mr. Norris 
Wright, during which Wright shot Bowie in his left breast, while 
he was unarmed ; but had Wright not been rescued by his friends 
James would have killed him with his fists. This attack so enraged 
him that he had a neat leather scabbard made for his hunting-knife, 
and aflirmed that he would wear it as long as he lived, which he did. 
About twelve months after this difficulty, or in September, 1827, the 
great duel took place at Natchez.* 

After my brother recovered from his wounds, he felt as though he 
had not been well used, or properly treated by some of his political 
friends, so he determined to leave the United States and go to Texas. 
For several years he had spent his winters in New-Orleans, but dur- 
ing the time was engaged in no business besides what was connected 
with his land speculations. He continued to spend these seasons there 
until he finally disposed of his lands and negroes, which was about the 
year 1829, or 1830, when he left for Texas with only about a thou- 
sand dollars, which he invested there in lands. 

He fearlessly launched forth into all the then existing war and strife 
of that country. His valor and courage recommended him to the 
chivalrous Mexicans, and in a short time he won a name and distinc- 
tion in that country. Here he married the daughter of Ex-Governor 





* We have an interesting contemporary account of this extraordinary affuir, and also a 
graphic letter from Judge Taliaferro upon the same subject, which we regret must be post- 
poned to our next.—Ep. 
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Berrymenda. She lived to have one child, but both mother 
were followed to the grave before i a ile at the A 
During the few years he spent im 1 he had many s 
hazardous adventures, probably the most notable of » 
following. He and Rezin Bowie, with nine others, went in se: 
a silver mine about 200 miles northwest of San Antonio, 


this expedition they were attacked by about one 




















Camanche Indians. James being well acquainted with the | / bit a ig 





of him and his little party for the purpose of mu or robl 
them, so he availed himself of the first suitable place for defence. He 
selected a point of woodland jutting out to a point in the prairie where 
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Med 


and manners of these savages, soon perceived that bo were on tra 






there were great quantities of loose stones, out of which he and his 





men soon constructed a temporary fort for immediate defence; but 





before they had completed their work, the savages mt OS 
Came down like the wolf on the fold. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 

That host with their banners at noon-day were seen; 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 

That host in the evening lay withered and strewn.” 


oe 





These modern Parthians, who fight only on horseback, and almost 
live on horseback, are perhaps the most formidable warriors in the 
country. They came boldly up within sixty yards of the little rocky 
fort, and opened a murderous fire upon the inmates. On the first 
fire they killed a Mr. Castleman, broke the leg of a Mr. Pool, and 
shot a Mr. Doyal through the body, who, however, recovered after- 
wards. This left the two Bowies, five other white men and one 
negro, who had to defend themselves against these merciless wretches, 
and at the same time nurse and attend their wounded comrades. The 
Indians continued their attack, riding rapidly round and round the 
fort, and keeping up an incessant fire. But in the mean time the 
inmates of the fort were not idle, but they kept up a deadly and 
effective fire upon their assailants. James on one side and Resin on 
the other, encouraged and cheered their comrades, and showed them 
how to dodge the shots of the enemy. The fight continued for three. 
or four hours ; the savages then retreated a short distance, leaving 
some fifty or sixty of their dead on the prairie grass, together with a 
number of dead horses ;— 

“ For there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
Bat through it there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay red on the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beaten surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the gore on his brow and the gore on his mail ; 


And the tents are all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown.” 


During the night they carried away the dead bodies of their com- 
rades, and early next morning renewed the attack, and continued to 
do' so for several days, every day forming their line of attack, yet 
farther and farther off, until they got beyond the reach of gun-shot. 
Finally, after having killed fully a hundred of the Indians, and their 
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ich @ situation as to be moved, they 
Roeky Fort, which they did in the night, bring- 
Doyal safe to the settlements. 
umes had many other fights with the Indians and Mexicans, the 
iculars of which I am unable to furnish you. 
=p dlosed his career in the bloody battle of the Alamo, where he 
‘was not so fortunate as he was at Rocky Fort, though equally as 
‘brave and dauntless, and his rifle was fully as deadly as before. 
ae the final destruction of all the brave inmates of the Alamo, 
‘when they came to attend to the burial of the dead, tradition 
says that the Mexican chief officer ordered the remains of James 
wie to be honorably buried by themselves, as he said “ he was too 
a man to be buried with the common soldiers.” He sleeps 
@, without any stone or inscription to mark the spot, or say to 
the passer-by, “here lie the mortal remains of the brave.” J.J. B. 






ART. Y.—THE SPANISH RULE IN LOUISIANA. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF LAFRENIERE, NOYAN, MILHET, VILLERE, BOIS- 
BLANC, AND OTHERS—1768, 


We noticed in our last the forthcoming work of Mr. Gayarré, 
which embraces a most interesting portion of the history of Louisia- 
na, to wit, that immediately preceding the delivery of the province 
to Spain. 

As soon as the volume appears, it is our intention to examine it with 
some minuteuess, and present a fair and impartial review of its con- 
tents. At present we can only extract from the sheets before us an 
interesting chapter, relating to the course of events and incidents 
which succeeded the issuing of the judgment of imprisonment, or 
death, against the abovenamed gentlemen and their compatriots. 

_ The literary public are familiar with the Zssai of Mr. Gayarré 
which appeared in the French language, in 1832, and with his later 
Histoire de la Louisiane, more elaborate and complete. Three years 
since he pudlished a neat little volume upon the Romance of the 
History of Louisiana, which was a very poetic, graphic and attrac- 
tive production. Warmed up with the adventures of De Soto, Iber- 
ville, Bienville, and the early struggles of the French in the 
western wilds, his pages were continued pictures. His next work 
was one of legitimate history, published by Harper, based upon the 
documents obtained from France, and brought down to about the 
year 1740. This volume, which will be issued in a few weeks, if not 
out by the time that this is read, completes the whole French history 
of the state, and brings us down to Spanish times, This volume is 
far the most interesting of his labors, treating as it does, at great 
length, of the matters whieh preceded the delivery to Spain, which 
were attended with so much bloodshed, and which have, in general, 
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been so little understood. Mr, Gayarré has had in his labors the 
use of a large amount of information lately brought over from Spain, 
by an appropriation from the state, His next volume, whieh will 
embrace thg Spanish history, will, on this account alone, create a 
sensation in historical circles, Success to Mr. Gayarré, as a creole of 
Louisiana, from the old régime, for devoting himself to the under- 
standing of the past, amid so many discouragements! Success to 
all who will follow in his track! 

The citizens of Louisiana will honor themselves in rewarding his 
we and we believe that they will be appreciated in every part of 
the Union. 


When this sentence was known, the effects which it produced can 
easily be conceived. The most strenuous efforts were made, to obtain 
from O'Reilly that its execution be suspended until an appeal be made to 
the royal clemency of Charles IIl. With the same gentleness of manner 
which characterized all his acts, but with the marked expression of un- 
shakable determination, he replied: * That the court had given its deci- 
sion, and that it was final; that he had merely presided over the court, but 
that, according to his plighted faith and well-known assurances, he had 
acted no other part in the trial than that of taking care that the accused 
be as favorably treated as possible ; that he had strictly and honorably kept 
his word ; that he could do no more; that he had instructions which he 
could not disregard, and which he had communicated to Aubry, to the ac- 
cused and to their friends; that those instructions ordered him to proceed 
to an immediate execution of the sentence of the court, whatever it might 
be, and that be would do so, in conformity with his duty, however painful 
it might be to his feelings.’ Some of those French ladies whose husbands, 
fathers, or brothers, had remained faithful to the Spanish cause, thought 
that, owing to this circumstance, they might, perhaps, exercise some in- 
fluence over General O'Reilly; and, finding their way to him, they made 
&@ passionate appeal in favor of the condemned—such an appeal as the fe- 
male heart alone can inspire. There were more than one Lady Marga- 
ret and one Miss Edith Bellenden, who, with frames trembling with 
anxiety, poured out their souls in supplications to O'Reilly. Like Gra- 
ham of Claverhouse, whose character bore considerable affinity to his own, 
he resisted their intercessions with the most exquisite politeness, but with 
an inexorable temper, although he was, at that time, hardly more than | 
thirty-four years old, therefore in the prime of life, and still at that age 
when the soul of man is not yet supposed to be steeled against the tears of 
woman, and the soft emotions of pity and generosity. It is said that some 
of the Spanish officers, and particularly Loyola, Gayarré and Navarro, act- 
ing under the influence of their own feelings, and the promptings of those 
friends, whom, during a residence of nearly three years in the colony, they 
had made to themselves among the French population, advised O'Reilly 
to assume the responsibility of suspending the execution of the court’s 
judgment, until further orders be received from Spain; but all their appli- 
cations remained fruitless, and it was soon ascertained that the doom of 
the accused was sealed. The sentence had been rendered on the 24th of 
October, and it became known that those who were condemned to death, 
would be executed on the next day. 

If traditicn is to be believed, O'Reilly, although inflexible in appear- 
ance, was secretly moved to compassion in favor of Noyan, the son-in-law 
of Lafréniére. This gentleman had lately been married, and his youth, 
his inexperience and other circumstances, pleaded as strongly in his favor 
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as the numerous friends, who left no means untried to save him. Certain 
words which dropped from the General’s mouth gave it to be understood 
that the escape of this prisoner would be connived at. But Noyan, on be- 
ing informed of it, heroically refused to avail himself of this favorable cir- 
cumstance, and said that he would live or die with his associates. 

Dumont, who wrote a work on Louisiana in 1753, relates that, when 
the province was under the administration of the great India Company, it 
was found out that, in a civilized government, it was necessary that the 
office of hangman be regularly and permanently filled up; and that this 
office was tendered, with all its privileges and perquisites, to a slave of the 
company, named Jeannot. The grant of his freedom was to be the reward 
of his acceptance. But Jeannot was a high-spirited black, and peremp- 
torily refused the favor. Yet, when he saw that the French were deter- 
mined to force him to act in that capacity, he appeared to consent at last, 
and only begged that he might be permitted to go to his cot. There, seiz- 
po hatchet, he struck off his right arm; then returning to the place 
where he was waited for to act as hangman, he showed to the assembled 
multitude the impossibility, in’ the state in which he was, to perform the 
functions assigned to him. The French were struck with admiration, 
and Jeanuot was appointed overseer of all the negroes belonging to the com- 
pany. Since that time a negro had always acted as hangman in the colony. 

But it was thought that it would be too great an outrage against the 
feelings of the community, and, at the same time, a very impolitic act, 
considering the peculiar e!emeuts of the population of Louisiana, to have 
some of its most distinguished citizens hung by a negro. It was therefore 
necessary to find out a white man, who might be willing to discharge 
these functions. None, however, although a high reward was offered, 

resented himself to claim it. Consequently, the Attorney General, Don 
elix del Rey, laid before O'Reilly, on the morning of the 25th, a petition 
in which he informed him of this fact, and begged him, on account of the 
impossibility of executing the original sentence of the court, to have the 
prisoners shot, but without removing the infamy which would have re- 
sulted from their suffering death on the gallows. O'Reilly assented to 
this request, and Francisco Xavier Rodriguez, the clerk of the court, 
drew a process verbal of the execution, which took place in his presence, 
at three o'clock in the afternoon. It appears by this process verbal that 
Nicolas Chauvin de Lafréniére, Pierre Marquis, Joseph Milhet, Jean 
Baptiste Noyan and Pierre Caresse, being taken out of prison, and with 
-their arms well pinioned, were conducted, under a heavy escort of grena- 
diers, to the place of execution, which was occupied by a large body of 
Spanish troops forming a square. The prisoners being introduced into 
the middle of this square, Rodriguez, the clerk of the court, read to them 
their sentence in Spanish, and it was then repeated to them in French by 
Henry Garderat, assisted by two other interpreters, Jean Baptiste Garic, 
and the lieutenant of artillery, Juan Kely, who had all been specially ap- 
pointed by O'Reilly to act as interpreters on the trial. Then a copy of 
the sentence was delivered into the hands of the public crier, who went 
round, and read it to all the troops and to the people, in a loud and intelli- 
gible vuice. After these preliminaries were over, the last act of the drama 
was performed, and the well-directed fire of a platoon of grenadiers ended 
the lives of the unfortunate men. It is said that they met their fate with 
unshaken fortitude. 

On the next day, the 26th of October, the same Rodriguez caused to be 
burnt, on the public square, all the copies of the “* Memorial of the plan- 
ters, merchants and other inhabitants of Louisiana,” which had been dis- 

covered and gathered up together. 
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Masan and his companions were immediately transported to Havana, 
and imprisoned in Fort Moro. It may be as well to state now that the son 
of Masan went to Madrid, threw himself at the feet of the king, and 
begged that his father be pardoned, or that he be permitted to take his 
father’s place. The prayer of this generous young man, which was 
warmly supported by the French embassador, touched the king, who 

ranted a full pardon, not only to Masan, but also to Doucet, Boisblanc, 
Milhet, Poupet and Petit. None of them returned to Louisiana, and it 
is believed that they went to reside at the Cap Francais in St. Domingo. - 

Aubry left Louisiana for Bordeaux in the brigantine called Pére de 
Fumille. This vessel had entered the river Garonne, when she met a hea 
storm and went down, near the Tower of Gardouan, with all on board, 
save the captain, a physician, a sergeant and two sailors, who succeeded 
in reaching the land in safety. The King, in order to show how much 
he appreciated the services of Aubry, granted a pension to the brother and 
to the sister of that officer. Aubry, before his departure from Louisiana, 
had been offered a high grade in the Spanish army, as a token of satisfac- 
tion at the liberal course which he had pursued towards that nation in the 
colony, but he refused, on the ground that he intended to devote the rem- 
nant of his days to the service of his native country. Some there were 
who thought that those whom they loved so dearly, had unjustly suffered, 
mostly in consequence of the imprudent denunciations of that officer and 
of his servility to O’Reilly and the Spaniards. By them his melancholy 
end was looked upon as an act of the retributive justice of Heaven. 

It is related that, among the confiscated slaves of Lafréniére, there was 
one named Artus, who had the reputation of being an admirable cook. 
O'Reilly sent for Artus, and said to him: “ You are, now the King of 
Spain's property. Until you are sold, you shall be my cook.” “ You 
had better change your mind,” answered the negro. “I would poison him 
who ordered my master to be killed.’ It is also reported that one of 
Caresse’s slaves, whose name was Cupidon, and who was an excellent 
house servant, refused peremptorily to perform these functions for 
O'Reilly, because, as he boldly said, *‘ he would not serve his master’s 
assassin.’’ O’Reiily seemed to appreciate the noble sentiment which 
actuated these faithful slaves, and dismissed them, without resenting the 
determination which they had both so fearlessly expressed. lf these 
anecdotes are true, they show that negroes are capable of heroic attach- 
ment for those that hold them in bondage, and that O’ Reilly was not a man 
of an unamiable disposition. 

The bloody execution which took place in Louisiana caused a good deal 
of excitement in France, and it seems that the French government 
instructed its agents in Spain, to ascertain what effect it had produced on 
the Spaniards themselves. I have under my eye aletter written to one 
of the French ministers by a Mr. Depuyabre, a French agent to Cadiz, in 
answer to the inquiries which had been addressed to him, and in which he 
says: “ All the relations of that event, which were sent from Louisiana 
to Havana, agree in blaming the rigor with which General O'Reilly 

unished the most distinguished citizens of Louisiana. The Spaniards 
om and others, whatever nation they belonged to, have expressed their 
detestation of such an act. You know better than any one else what were 
the orders of which O’Reilly was the bearer, and you can thereby judge 
whether that officer kept himself, or not, within the sphere of his powers.” 

It must be recollected that the Marquis of Grimaldi, on the departure of 
O'Reilly from Spain to Louisiana, had sent to the Count of Fuentes, the 
Spanish embassador at the Court of Versailles, a dispatch which was 
intended to be laid before the French ministry, and in which he had said : 
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‘* Tt seemed proper to invest Don Alexander O’ Reilly with these extensive 
powers, on account of the distance at which we are from that country. 
But, as the king, whose character is well known, is always inclined por 
mild and clement, he has ordered O'Reilly to be informed that his will was, 
that a lenient course be pursued in the colony, and that expulsion from it 
be the only punishment inflicted on those who have deserved a more 
severe one.”’ 

It would seem, from this document, that O’ Reilly should have contented 
himself with having expelled from the colony those who had deserved a 
severer puuishment—for instance, the pain of death. But were the instruc- 
tions shown to the Court of France, and those really given to O'Reilly, of 
the same nature? That is the question. If O'Reilly received the instruc- 
tions which are mentioned in the dispatch of the Marquis of Grimaldi, 
would he have dared to disobey them, and would he, when such strong 
appeals were made to him to save the lives of Lefréniére and his com- 
panions, have had the unblushing effrontery, on refusing that boon, to 
plead the orders of the king, and thus falsely to throw upon his sovereign 
the odium of a measure which was contrary to the expressed will of that 
very sovereign? Had he assumed this responsibility on account of some 
unforeseen circumstances or reasons, would he not have accounted for those 
circumstances or reasons in his dispatches to his government? But, far 
from using the language of apology or exculpation, for having acted with 
severity, in violation of his positive instructions, he, on the contrary, ap- 
plauds himself for the extreme lenity of the course he pursued. This is 
demonstrated by the dispatch which he sent to the Marquis of Grimaldi, 
to give an account of the closing of the trial and of the execution of the 
sentence of the court : 

“The trial which began here,” said he, “against the twelve chiefs, 
movers and accomplices of the insurrection which took place in this 
province, is atan end. Six of them having deserved death, were sen- 
tenced to be hung; but one of these culprits having died in prison, five 
only were executed, and, as there is no executioner here, they were shot 
on the 25th of this month, (October,) at three o’clock of the afternoon. The 
six others were sentenced to be imprisoned in one of the king’s castles, 
that is, one for life, two for ten years, and three for six years, and the pro- 
perty of the twelve was confiscated. 

«The six who were sentenced to be imprisoned will be sent to-day to 
one of the forts at Havana. I transmit to the captain-general of that 
place a copy of the judgment, in order that he may proceed to carry it into 
execution. 

‘The property of these prisoners had been sequestrated, from the 
beginning of their trial. I have just given the necessary orders for the 
liquidation of said property in accordance with the laws, in order that what 
belongs to the widows and other crecitors may be given to them, and the 
balance be delivered up into the king’s treasury. 

“ This jadgment wipes off entirely the insult made to the dignity and 
authority of the king in this province, and checks the effects of the bad 
example which had been given to the subjects of his majesty. Every 
body acknowledges the necessity, the justice, and the clemency of this 
judgment, which sets up an example ever to be remembered. What 
renders it still more efficacious, is the diligence with which this affair was 
conducted, und the incontestable nature of the evidence on which this 
judgment was founded. 

“T will treat, for the future, with marked gentleness, all those who 
signed the representations addressed to the Council, and it will be a great 
consolation to the public to know that I shall jeave in this colony no pain- 
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ful recollection of thet audacious outrage. I will conciliate and tranquil- 
lize the public mind by all the means in my power, and nothing will be 
more conductive to this end, than to let the people know, that all past 
occurrences shall be forgotten, and that every one shall receive from the 
government the protection and favor which he may deserve.” 

This candid exposition which O'Reilly made of his sentiments proves, 
that he thought himself entitled to much credit for the lenity of his acts. 
Everybody, says he, with exultation, acknowledges the necessity, the justice 
and the clemency of this judgment, which sels an example ever to be remem- 
bered. And it must not be forgotten that Governor Aubry, writing to his 
own government, takes the same view of the course of action adopted by 
O'Reilly. I have the honor, said he to the French minister, of sending a 
list of the small number of those whom the general was indispensably obliged 
to have arrested. This proves his generosity and the kindness of his heart, 
considering that there are many others, whose criminal conduct would have 
justified their being treated in the same manner. 

To judge fairly of the feelings and ideas of these men, we must trans- 
port ourselves back to the days in which they lived; we must adopt the 
turn of mind which education, habits and associations had given them, and 
we must become impregnated with the political, social and moral atmos- 
phere in which they had been born. In this age, the treatment which 
was inflicted on Lafréniére and his companions may be looked upon as 
tinged with cruelty, if appreciated with our modern feelings of humanity, 
and with those notions of right and wrong which now prevail throughout 
the civilized world. In 1851, Lafréniére and his accomplices would not, 
probably, have been condemned to an ignominous death, for doing what 
they did in 1768. They had resisted the exercise of powers which they 
thought oppressive to them, and which were wielded by an officer whom 
they believed to be clothed with dubious authority ; they had resorted to 
every means, even violence, not to be severed from that kingdom to 
which the colony was indebted for its birth. But they had shed no blood, 
and when experience demonstrated to them that their schemes of being 
re-annexed to France, or to set up for themselves under an independent 
government, were visionary ; when O'Reilly arrived with such forces as 
it would have been madness to cope with, they tendered, at once, their full 
and entire submission to the government of Spain. It must be recollected, 
however, that a century ago, the slightest attempt against royal er | 
was considered as one of the most heinous crimes that could be committed, 
and was punished with a severity which now would not be tolerated by 
public opinion; and that offences which then were deemed to deserve 
death, would not now be the cause even of putting a man on his trial. It 
is not astonishing therefore that both Aubry and O’Reilly should have 
honestly thought that, to pick out of the rebellious colonists twelve leaders 
only, six of whom should be shot, and six imprisoned for a greatér or les- 
ser period of time, and to granta full and unconditional pardon to the rest, 
was an extremely merciful act. Besides, there is no doubt that 
O'Reilly was moved by considerations of policy. As Spain did not intend 
to keep up a large military force in Louisiana, it was necessary to produce 
such an impression on its inhabitants as to prevent the repetition of what 
had occurred ; and, above all, it was expedient to set a salutary example be- 
fore the other colonies, to deter them from similar enterprises, and to show, 
in the language used by the Duke of Alba, in the written opinion on the 
affairs of Louisiana which he presented to the king as a member of his 
cabinet, that the king knew and was able to repress any attempt whatever 
derogatory to the respect due to the royal authority. 

Some there are who accuse O'Reilly of treachery-and duplicity, on ac- 
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count of the interpretation which they put on the marked civilities which 
he proffered to the leaders of the insurrection, when they were introduced 
to him, and on the exceedingly courteous language which he addressed to 
them. They believe that these men bad a right to infer from O’Reilly’s 
deportment, that their past deeds were forgotten, and that they would not 
be brought to trial; it is said that O'Reilly lulled them into security, iu 
order to keep them within his reach, and to prevent them from seeking 
their safety in flight, until he should be ready to arrest, at the same time, 
all the chiefs of the late revolution whom he had singled out. These 
suppositions derive some strength, it is true, from the opmion impressed 
by Boulingy, himself a Spanish officer, who was present at the interview 
between the delegates of the colonists and O'Reilly, at the Balize, and who 
said: that the general sent them back with good hopes that their past faults 
should be forgotten. It is not astonishing, therefore, that Lafrénicre, Mar- 
quis and Milhet should have shared with Bouligny such flattering impres- 
sions. ‘The secret intentions of deceit attributed to O'Reilly may have 
been true; but still, in justice to him, it must be remarked that the ex- 
treme courtesy of his language and of his deportment is not sufficient, of 
itself, to warrant the conclusion that it was dictated by duplicity. It was, 
on the like occasions, the natural tone of the high-bred gentleman of the 
time, although it may sound to us as smacking of dissimulation, or affecta- 
tion. Numerous other instances might be cited of the wrong interpreta- 
tions to be given to the actions and language of the men of past ages, if, as 
L have already observed, we judge of them according to the criterion of 
our present usages and customs, I will, in illustration of my assertion, se- 
lect one instance only, which is striking. 

The Cardinal of Richelieu had been, for many years, presiding as prime 
minister over the destinies of France, and had defeated more than one 
conspiracy against his life and power, formed by the highest nobility, by 
the mother, and the brother of the king, who hated the state of insignifi- 
cance to which that master mind had reduced them, and often by the king 
himself, who used to become their secret accomplice, when in one of his 
fits of disgust at the thraldom in which he was kept by his proud and domi- 
neering minister. Now that the cardinal was broken down by disease 
and fast approaching his grave, his enemies again lost patience, and gath- 
ered under the leadership of young Cing-Mars, who had become the 
favorite of the weak king. Hardly hadthe conspiracy been set on foot, 
when the wily cardinal had become acquainted with all its workings. De- 
termined to strike a last blow, which would be so crushing that it would, 
for the future, put an end to such enterprises, he appeared to be wrapped 
up in fancied security, waiting patiently, for two years, with the self-con- 
fidence of genius, until the fruit of his revenge be ripe, before he plucked 
it. Only on the eve of the breaking out of the conspiracy was it, that, al- 
though in aedying condition, he came out in his strength of mind, if not of 
body, and with one single thrust of his crippled foot, demolished instanta- 
neously the structure which had been so laboriously erected against him. 
He terrified the king out of his little wits, brought down almost to his knees 
the king’s vile brother, Gaston D’Orleans, to ask pardon for his share in 
the conspiracy, and annihilated all those of his enemies whom he thought 
worthy of his notice. Cing-Mars and De Thou were those he had par- 
ticularly singled out for his vengeance. De Thou, being in prison at Ta- 
rascon, where the infirm cardinal had himself transported him, was ordered 
to the presence of his mortal enemy, to be by him interrogated. The man- 
ner in which they met is remarkable. Let it be remembered that both 
were aware of the relative positions in which they stood to each other. 
The cardinal had made up his mind to have De Thou’s head cut off; De 
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Thou knew it, and the cardinal was conscious that his intentions were no 
secret for the prisoner. Therefore there could be no attempt, and there 
could be no wish, to deceive each other. Yet, see how they behaved when 
face to face. The cardinal, who was in bed and propped up by cushions, 
when De Thou was ushered into the room by the guards, greeted him with 
a gentle salute, and, inviting him to be seated by the bed on which he, the 
cardinal, was reposing, said, with the utmost suavity of manner: “ Sir, I 
beg you to excuse me for having given you the trouble of coming here.” 
“« My Lord,” answered De Thou, “I consider the invitation as # favor and 
an honor.” The rest of the interview was in the same style. Was’it de- 
ceit, irony, affectation or dissimulation? Neither the one nor the other. 
It was the customary tone of exquisite politeness familiar to two men who 
were equally mindful of their respective rank and character, and whose 
minds were so framed, that they never lost sight, for one moment, of the 
old adage: thata gentleman is worth another. Times have changed, and 
the highest in the land, were he brought before a justice of the peace, not 
for a matter of life and death, but on a charge of ape: eA ayo would pro- 
bably be interrogated in a more commanding tone. But is it to be inferred 
that, on the occasion I have related, Cardinal Armand Du Plessis, Duke 
of Richelieu, and the real king of France, acted with hypocrisy towards 
De Thou? 

The inventories made of the property of the twelve gentlemen, whom 
the decree of the Spanish tribunal had convicted of rebellion, afford in- 
teresting proofs of the Spartan simplicity which existed in the colony. 
Thus the furniture of the bedroom. of Madam Villere, who was the wife of 
one of the most distinguished citizens of Louisiana, end the grand-daugh- 
ter of De Lachaise, who came to the colony, in 1723, as ordaining commis- 
sary, was described as consisting of a cypress bedstead, three feet wide by 
six in length, with a mattress of corn-shucks and one of feathers on the 
top, a bolster of corn-shucks, and a coarse cotton counterpane or quilt, man- 
ufactured probably by the lady herself, or by her servants ; six chairs 
of cypress wood, with straw bottoms; some candlesticks with common wax, 
the candles made in the country, &c., &c. The rest of the house was 
not more splendidly furnished, and the house itself, as described in the in- 
ventory, must have looked very much like one of those modest and un- 
painted little wood structures which are. to this day, to be seen on many 
parts of the banks of the river Mississippi, and in the Attakapas and Ope- 
lousas parishes. They are the tenements of our small planters, who own 
only a few slaves, and they retain the appellation of Maisons d’ Acadiens, 
or Acadian houses. Villere’s plantation, situated at the German coast, was 
not large, and the whole of his slaves, of both sexes and ef all ages, did not 
exceed thirty-two. His friends and brother conspirators, who were among 
the first gentlemen in the land, did not live with more ostentation. All 
the sequestrated property being sold, it was found that, afte having dis- 
tributed among the widows and other creditors what they were entitled to, 
and after paying the costs of the trial and inventories, the royal treasury 
had nothing or very little to receive. These costs, however, were mode- 
rate, for they amounted only to 782 livres, or about $157, for each of the 
persons convicted. 
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ART. VL—SUGAR. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR—-EMBRACING THE CRUSHING OF THE 
CANE—THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE CANE-JUICE-—-THE PROCESSES OF 
DEFECATION, EVAPORATION, CONCENTRATION, GRAVELATION AND 
CURING. 


Tue canes should never exceed four or five feet in length when they are 
laced on the feeding-board of the mill, otherwise they invariably cause 
inconvenience, and very frequently, from being crooked, overlapping, in 
spite of all that the feeders can do to prevent it. Arrived at the feeding- 
board, the cane-carriers remove the cane-bands with which the bundles 
are tied; and the feeders must take the greatest care to arrange the canes 
along the whole length of the rollers, in a regular and even manner. By 
so doing, twenty-two canes of average size can be very conveniently laid, 
and be crushed at the same time; supposing the rollers to be four feet in 
length. 

A greater number may be placed at once in the mill, but not conve- 
niently, nor do I think advisably ; the great point in feeding being to sup- 
ply, immediately and cleverly, the place of each cane as it disappears 
through the mill, so that, reckoned at any moment, the self-same number 
of canes (twenty-two) will be found passing through the mill. This forms 
the great difference between the but too common and negligent feeding, 
which at times crams the mil] with perhaps thirty-five canes, whilst at 
others it has not more than two or three presented to it. The feeding, 
then, best calculated to produce a large quantity of juice, the steady 
working of the engine, the Jeast liability to breakage, or the least possible 
wear and tear of the machinery, is has which is regular, uniform and 
moderate. 

The feeder who directs and assists the course of the saturated cane- 
stalks towards the second set of rollers, has little more to do than to see 
that they enter the rollers in a straight and desirable manner. If these 
rollers are screwed up as tight as they should be, there can be no necessity 
for his doubling the saturated stalks; they will not be able, under 
any Senora to pass through the rafters without beibg thoroughly 
crushed. 

It may be deemed desirable to separate the pure juice expressed, from 
that of the saturated canes, as so much water is mixed with it; but if 
intended for immediate manufacture, I do not consider that any good is to 
be gained by such separation. Indeed, under avy circumstances, cane- 
juice should be clarified immediately it is expressed ; or if necessary to 
keep it for any length of time, fermentation can readily be prevented by 
very simple means. I therefore do not perceive any ill effect that can 
arise from the juice, from the two sets of mill rollers being ‘allowed to 
intermingle. 

An important duty appertaining to the mill-house, is to keep the mill-bed 
constantly free from bits of cane-trash, on are continually falling from 
the rollers ;) otherwise, in the course of a very short time, they become 
acid, and communicate a taint to the juice. The mill-bed, therefore, 
should be cleaned every five or ten minutes; which can be performed by a 
boy, whose duty should consist in cleaning the mill-bed, juice-gutters, and 
strainers. 

As the juice runs from the mill-bed, it falls into the first, second, and 
third strainers, in succession; each lying on astep lower than the other, and 
the material of each strainer being finer than that of the one above it. Thus 
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there is a fall of twenty-one inches, obtained by means of three steps of 
seven inches each; which steps allow of a small receptacle being made, on 
each of them, of about two feet square, having raised edges of about two 
inches high, and a lip protruding over the space occupied by the next 
(lower) step. Into these spaces of two feet square, the strainers (which 
are only twenty-two inches square) fit, resting on their lower rims of one 
inch; so that the bottoms of the strainers are one inch raised above the bot- 
toms or beds of the receptacles. To prevent acidity, sheet lead is used in 
forming these beds or receptacles; and they are constantly cleared of all 
matter likely to cause acidity. 

A framework answers all the purposes above described, provided the 
strainers rest on beds of sheet lead. The third or lowest strainer should 
be of fine wire-gauze; passing through which the juice is cleared of a 
large quantity of extraneous matter ; and a further portion is retained in the 
last and finest strainer, which hangs over the clarifier. 

The juice being now in the boiling-house, we will, previous to tracing it 
further, proceed to notice the substance it contains. 

Cane-juice, as it arrives in the boiling-house, may be held to contain— 
water, sugar, woody fibre, gluten, green fecula, green wax (chlorophylle), 
gum, saline matter. 

The several qualities vary very much, according to the circumstances 
under which the cane-plants are grown, and the degree of maturity to which 
they have arrived-at the period of their being cut. 

I have not, therefore, stated any proportional parts, as these evidently 
depend on the many conditions that influence the plant; and no regular 
and fixed standard can be taken. I shall state,as [ proceed, the parts 

ved by analyses to exist in cane-juice of good and inferior qualities ; but 

m those it would be difficult, if not impossible, to deduce anything like 
an average division, which could be admitted as a rule in practice. 

Water contained in cane-juice varies from seventy to eighty-five parts in 
100, and may all be evaporated, except the portion necessary to crystalli- 
zation. 

Sugar resident ir expressed juice ranged from five degrees to fourteen 
degrees of Baume’s saccharometer; id est, from about 9 Ibs. to about 25 
Ibs. per cent. I myself have never known it so high as 25 percent. : nor, 
indeed, higher than 23 Ibs.; although it is very probable thut juice fully as 
rich as the former per centage would make it, may have passed through my 
hands, without my having been aware of it, during the early part of my 
life as a planter. 

It is, however, mentioned by Dutrone, (whose testimony and opinions 
are entitled to the utmost respect and ee ae on the same planta- 
tion he obtained from canes, at one period of the year, 9 lbs. 3 ozs. only, 
from 100 Ibs. of juice ; whereas, at another and more favorable time, he 
obtained from a similar quantity of juice, 25 Ibs. 11 ozs.of sugar. 1 have 
myself known a variation, on one plantation, of from eleven to twenty-two 
per cent. of sugar. 

e saccharometer denotes the density of cane-juice; but the actual 
quantity of crystallizable matter will depend on the purity of the juice, and 
its freedom from nitrogenized and saline matters. us, taking juice of a 
density of ten degrees by the saccharometer,* equal to 18} Ibs. of solid 
extractive matter, we must allow fully 14 lbs. as being uncrystallizable ; 
and in many cases far more. 





* Ata temperature of 60 degrees ; but at a temperature of 84 degrees, as is common 
in the sugar-growing colonies, a density of 10 degrees by the saccharometer denotes fully 
18 per cent, of pure sugar. , 
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Sugar exists in the cells of the cane-plant, as I have before remarked, 
both in the form of a limpid fluid, and also as a concrete formation ; that 
is to say, that this limpid saccharine crystallizable fluid, under favorable 
circumstances, (as a congenial soil, and during hot, dry weather, ) becomes 
so rich, and so perfectly elaborated, that it deposits minute but distinct 
crystals around the cells which contain it; and these crystals are seen ad- 
hering to the whole of tne inner membrane of the cells. If there were 
any means-of extracting this matter, (both fluid and crystalline.) without 
causing an admixture with the other substances forming the sap of the cane, 
no doubt that we should be able to obtain a perfectly pure and crystallized 
sugar by means of simple evaporation alone. But it unfortunately occurs, 
that, by the mode of expression now universally adopted, not only is the 
saccharine crystallizable fluid mixed up with the nitrogenized and other 
matters, to its great injury, but the crystals of sugar which have been 
already deposited in the cells are, for the most part, left in the cane-trash, 
adhering to the cellular membranes. 

From this latter cause it is, that a saturation of the cane-stalks with hot 
water is advised, previous to their undergoing the final pressure by the 
second set of mill-rollers. 

Woody fibre, or lignin, are terms used to designate the solid structure 
of the cane-stalk, particles of which become intermixed with the cane- 
juice, from the breaking down and crushing which the stalk undergoes 
whilst passing through the mill. Some of these particles are so large and 
coarse, a8 to be easily retained by the wire-gauze strainers, through which 
the juice runs on its passage from the mill to the clarifiers, whereas others, 
again, are so finely comminuted, that they pass through the strainers into 
the clarifier. 

Many authors draw a marked distinction between woody fibre and the 
cellular tissue of plants; which latter they name cellulose ; but it does not 
appear that there are any just pemitirety fe so separating them ; for they 
are as identical in composition with one another, as the woody fibre or cel- 
lular tissue of one plant is identical with similar substances of other plants. 
There is, however, a decided difference between the composition of 
wood, and that of weody fibre, (properly so called,) as in the former from 
three to five per cent. of foreign substances are comprised, which of course 
have no existence in the composition of the latter. Besides which, in 
analyzing woody fibre and cellular tissue, and comparing results, the 
nature and properties of the substances which had been contained in the 
cells of the latter, are but too frequently lest sight of ; although, on reflec- 
tion, it is evident that the results of the analysis must be influenced by 
these substances. For instance, in the cane-plant there are cells in which 
the saccharine fluid is elaborated, and even sugar deposited; there are 
also various other cells, in which various other organizations are carried 
on: it therefore occurs, that according to the peculiar nature of the differ- 
ent substances organized in these cells, so is this cellular tissue more or less 
encrusted, and impregnated by them; consequently affording different 
results under analysis. 

Hence the relative proportions of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, are 
found to differ; aod erroneous deductions are drawn therefrom, to the 
mystification and confusion of the general reader. 

The very minutely-divided particles of woody fibre that are existent 
in the cane-juice which enters the clarifier, are more or Jess enveloped 
by matter, which causes them readily to rise to the surface of the liquid 
during the process of clarification: I have even seen a large quantity rise 
to the surface in the cold receivers. There is, then, no difficulty in getting 
rid of this substance. 
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Gluten is a substance that presents itself under varied forms, aceording 
to the manner in which it is acted ou by the different matters with which 
it comes in contact. This circumstance has furnished a befitting oppor- 
tunity for chemists to enrich their nomenclature with many singular new 
names: thus we have gluten, zymome, gliadine, Jegumin, vegetable albu- 
men, fibrin, casein, diastase, cwm multis aliis ! 

Now, the planter will not be displeased to learn, that, notwithstanding 
this formidable array of names, they all resolve themselves into one sub- 
stance—gluten ; but as the term vegetable albumen is very commonly 
used, I shall employ that designation, as well as gluten, whenever I find 
occasion to do so: it being understood that they are one and the same sub- 
stance. In cane-juice, gluten exists in solution, until the acid which 
holds it dissolved is evaporated by means of heat, or by saturating it with 
an alkaline solution ; which causes the gluten to become insoluble or coag- 
ulated, so that its particles, meeting together, adhere to each other, and 
rise to the surface in the form of thick scum, which is often called vegeta- 
ble albumen. All cane-juice contains a proportion of the free acids: at 
times so great that, on leaving the mill, it produces a slightly acid reaction 
on litmus paper; whereas, generally, they are not to be detected by that 
test, being combined with gluten, &c. so as to present no symptoms of 
their existence. But on the application of an alkali, (temper lime,) a 
union immediately takes place between the alkali and the acid, and the 
gluten forthwith assumes the form of coagala, and becomes insoluble in 
water. A further application of alkali would have the effect of re-dissolv- 
ing the coagulated gluten, and holding it in a state of solution; until an 
acid re-agent could be used to saturate the alkali, which would cause the 
gluten once more to assume the form of coagula. Thus we see that a 
very great deal of nicety is required in what is termed tempering cane-juice, 
or cane-liquor ; and we perceive at once one great reason why it is that an 
alkaline menstruum (temper) in excess is so injurious, viz. : as being not only 
sufficient to saturate the acid which helds the gluten dissolved, but effect- 
ing the re-solution of the coagula about to form.* 

Again, we find that by subjecting fresh cane-juice to a moderate heat, 
(of from 140 to 168 degrees Fahr.,) the volatile acids holding the gluten in 
solution are disengaged and evaporated, leaving the gluten in the form of 
flaky coagula. eré has been a very great deal of argument amongst 
the most eminent chemists, as to the fact of an acid being present in cane- 
juice; as well as'to the nature of that acid. Bergman appears to have 
been the first who ascribed the utility of lime (temper) in sugar manufac- 
ture, to its action on the acids contained (in combination) in the juice of 
the cane. Proust declared the presence of large quantities of malic acid 
in cane-juice, analyzed by him in Spain. Dr. Higgins, following the 
same idea of an acid being present, expressed it as his opinion t 
the fecula (meaning gluten) in cane-juice was held in solution partly by 
water and partly by carbonic acid; which acid was expelled when the 
juice was subjected to a heat of 145 degrees Fahr., and the fecula forth- 
with rose to the surface as a coagulated scum. He also held that the ap- 
plication of lime would have the same effect on the fecula; only that it 
would enter into combination with the carbonic acid, forming carbonate 
of lime. Raspail says, “ The saccharine substance does not exist alone 
in solution in the sap of any plant, in sufficient abundance to afford a 
lucrative return for the trouble of extraction. It is accompanied by gum, 





* It has been shown by Liebig, Raspail, and other celebrated chemists, that gluten, or 
vegetable albumen, contains nitrogen in the form of an ammoniacal salt, which is decam- 
posed by the action of heat, or of an alkali, (as lime.) 
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different salts, and various acids, which the current of the vascular circu- 
lation carries along. Besides, as in most cases this juice is obtained by 
expression, it necessarily carries with it the green fecula, and fragments 
both of the ligneous and glutinous textures ; and these last (glutinous tex- 
tures) may then become more or less soluble, and assume more or less 
the character of mucilaze, by combining with the free acids of the sac- 
charine solution. I am persuaded that the lime that is used in the ex- 
traction of sugar is of no other use than to saturate these acids, and thus 
restore to the gluten its original insolubility, so that it may coagulate and 
be skimmed off ; enveloping in its subtance all those textures impregnated 
with green or gummy matter; and that in this way it acts as the first 
means of clarification.” 

I consider it quite useless to multiply instances of opinions similar to 
these: nor do I deem it of any use mentioning others of a contrary tenden- 
cy; for it may, in my opinion, be held as quite clear, that although cane- 
juice may present no appearance of an acid—not even to affect litmus 
paper in any way—yet that the action of an alkaline solution, or heat, will 
at once make manifest its actual presence. The reason of this, as I before 
said, is beeause the acid is in combination with the glutinous textures 
(gluten) which it keeps dissolved. 

The action of heat certainly disengages the acid, and causes the gluten 
or albugsen to assume the form and character of coagula; but it is by no 
means certain that the acid in all cases is evaporated: this appears to me 


to depend on the nature of the particular acid in combination with the. 


gluten ; for we find, in very good cane-juice, that a moderate heat is suffi- 
cient to expel the acid, and coagulate the gluten, (thus clarifying the juice ;) 
and that a further heat in the boilers will bring it to a state of concentra- 
tion, and excellent sugar will result, without a particle of lime being used 
from first to last.* 

How does this happen, unless it be that the acid is of a very volatile na- 
ture ; so that, on the applicatiou of a moderate heat, it not only becomes 
disengaged from the glutinous textures, but is entirely evaporated from 
the liquid, leaving these glutinous textures to subside as precipitates, or 
rise to the surface as scum. 

In this ease, the use of lime would do a positive harm, as the acid has 


evaporated ; and the feculencies being entirely separated, nothing is 'eftfor _ 


it to act on but the sugary which it would therefore decompose. 

The case is clear, that, as the acid has been expelled, and the feculencies 
entirely removed, nothing remains to be done, but to evaporate the water 
which holds the sugar in solution. 

On the other hand, eane-juice, at times, contains an acid which,is not of 
the volatile character above denoted; for instance, fresh eane-juice has 
been known to show no symptoms of acidity when tested with litmus pa- 
per, but after being (carefully) clarified by heat alone, the liquor was 
found to be decidedly acid, palpably affecting litmus paper: and on a far- 
ther clarification (in another clarifier) by heat, id est, the heat being carried 
to the boiling point, a thick scum was thrown up; which being skimmed 
off, the liquor was found to be.very perceptibly increased in acidity. A 
solution of lime being added, until the liquor assumed a neutral character, 
a very slight scum arose; but on making the liquor rather more alkaline, a 
further quantity of scum rose to the surface: but not any great portion. 





* The juice of canes grown on a calcareons soil, or on a soil which does not furnish 
ammonia in excess (nor has had it applied in manures,) is found to contain very little 
oe and, consequently, wil) very frequently furnish good sugar without any lime being 
use 


’ 
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This liquor, concentrated, furnished ordinary sugar, but a large proportion 
of molasses; which arose from the defecation being incomplete, and from 
the disengaged acids having decomposed a portion of the sugar, and changed 
it into glucose. 

Some of the same kind of juice clarified (at the same time) by means 
of lime and heat, and in the boilers treated with a further supply of lime, 
boiled well, and gave good sugar; much better than the former, and with 
fur less molasses. 

These facts proved to me, that in certain cases the acid is by no means 
volatile ; and I am sure that the experience of numerous planters can at- 
test the formation (if I may be allowed the term) of an acid subsequent to 
clarification, which induces the boilerman to put lime in the second tache 
even. The error committed in the first of the two experiments just reci- 
ted was, that on the appearance of an acid reaction on litmus paper, 
second clarification should have been effected by means of lime water, 
whilst the heat was kept as before ; but by applying no lime, and increas- 
ing the heat until the liquor boiled, of course the separation of the floceu- 
lent coagula was rendered impracticable, except by subsidence or filtration; 
which even would have been but partially successful, seeing that the liquor 
was so acid. P 

These facts lead us to judge, that in the coagulations of the glutinous 
textures contained in cane-juice, certain acids are set free, the character of 
which is at times extremely volatile; whilst at othersthey are notso. The 
saccharometer and thermometer are instruments of great utility avd value 
to the sugar manufacturer; and I think the possession of two other iustru- 
ments would greatly facilitate the operations in the boiling-house, and ren- 
der them much more certain and secure from loss. The instruments I 
allude to are an alkalimeter and an acidimeter ; the one to denote an excess 
of alkali, and the other an excess of acid. In the transformations which 
are effected in cane-liquor during clarification and subsequent evaporation, 
we have not only those produced by lime-water, but also those produced 
by the action of heat. 

By the present modes of manufacture pursued in colonial boiling-houses, 
no certainty attends the operation; even many years of experience 
and constant practice do not suffice to assure the oldest boilermen, in cases 
where the liquor is bad and intractable. But were instruments of the 
kind named placed in the hands of an ordinarily intelligent boilerman, no 
hesitation or difficulty would be felt. I much fear that such a result could 
not be hoped for from the use of litmas paper, as its employment could 
scarcely be entrusted to negro or native boilermen. 

The acids which discover the mselves during the process of evaporation, 
appear to be altogether ascribable to the presence of gluten or other azo- 
tized compounds still remaining in the cane-liquor ; for if a solution of pure 
sugar be evaporated at ordinary temperatures, no acidity results, 

Gluten contains nitrogen in the form of ammonia ; and it is asserted that 
during the evaporation of cane-juice at a high temperature, a portion of 
this ammonia is evaporated and a portion is decomposed, hydrogen gas be- 
ing evolved, and the liberated nitrogen immediately combining with the 
oxygen of the liquid, forming nitric acid. It is likewise believed, that cane- 
liquor containing glaten onleed carbonic acid gas during evaporation at a 
high temperature, by the carbon of the gluten absorbing the oxygen of the 
water, which it immediately gives off as carbonic acid gas ; and that, as 
the process of evaporation proceeds towards concentration, (that is to say, 
when the cane-liquor bas become syrup.) the carbon of the gluten con- 
tinues its absorption of oxygen ; which, however, is no longer derived from 
the water, but from the sugar, which, by the extraction of its oxygen, it 
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decomposes: hence sugar containing gluten is always undergoing decom- 
position. Indeed, the nature of gluten,* its numerous transformations and 
its peculiar properties, have furnished matter for unlimited arguments, 
which certainly fill many volumes; it is not therefore desirable to enter 
more at length than I have done into such an interminable subject, but I 
hope what i have stated will suffice to convey to the planter al! the infor- 
mation he requires on this point. 

A menstruum composed of creosote very much diluted with water, has 
the effect of coagulating gluten (in its various forms) to a remarkable de- 
gree ; the knowledge of which fact leads me to imagine that it may possibly 
be useful in defecating cane-juice. But the most delicate test that we 
have of the presence of albumen (ergo gluten) in any liquid, is corrosive- 
sublimate, (bi-chloride of mercury,) which is so extremely effectual, that if 
a single drop of the saturated solution or corrosive-sublimate be let fall in- 
to a liquid containing only the two-thousandth part of albumen, it will im- 
mediately occasion a milkiness, and produce a white, curdy precipitate. 
Corrosive-sublimate is, however, one of the most virulent poisons that we 
know of, and the bare mention of its use in clarification may occasion great 
dread ; but Iam by no means certain that it may not be used by a careful 
operator with success. 

Speaking of its employment for the removal of whatever vegetable albu- 
men (gluten) remains in cane-liquor after clarification in the first clarifier, 
I will suppose that a very dilute solution of corrosive-sublimate be (gradu- 
ally) added to such liquor, until the curdy coagula present themselves ; and 
then an alkaline solution (lime-water) to saturate the acid set free 

In this case, the vegetable albumen instantly combines with the calomel 
in the corrosive-sublimate, forming a white flocculent precipitate ; whilst 
a portion of hydrochloric acid is set free, which is immediately rendered 
neutral by the lime, with whichit combines. Orfila has proved by experi- 
ment, that the precipitate, in cases of this kind, is a compound of calomel 
and albumen, which is entirely inert.+ 1 do not, of course, imagine that 
such an agent as this can be employed in boiling-houses: but the facts 
stated are very interesting to the inquiring and intelligent planter. 

(To be continued,) 





ART. VIL—ADULTERATION OF ARDENT SPIRITS. 
ARGUMENT FOR THE TEE-TOTALERS.| 


1. Beer.—This favorite beverage is greatly adulterated, and that too 
with substances detrimental to health in the extreme. The brewer should 
not use any ingredients in his brewings except malt and hops; but it too 
often happens that those who suppose they are drinking beer made of 
these ingredients only, are drinking a compound made up in the most hor- 





* Glaten is coagulated by alcohol; sulphuric, and other acid ; lime, and other alkalis. 

t Toxicologie, vol. i. 

t One of the most valuable works of the day, is a neat little volume from the ‘press of 
iiepieoets & Co., Philadelphia, and from the pen of Dr. Byrn, of the University of New 
York, entitled “ A Treatise on the Adulterations of food and Drink.” Every man should 
get it and read it, Every page is worth the price of the book. For the sake of humanity 
we give further publicity to what the author says in regard to some of our too popular 
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rid manner. And it is not the poor alone that are thus deceived, but it is 
all ciasses of society that are exposed to the nefarious fraud. 

Beer is not only adulterated with unwholesome ingredients, by retail 
grocers, but the brewers are in the habit of mixing up substances in their 
enchanting caldrons that are revolting to think of. To illustrate to what 
extent this sophistication, and in what manner, it has been carried on in 
breweries and other places, I will give an extract from the British laws 
on this subject, viz.: ‘* No druggist, vender of or dealer in drugs, or chem- 
ist, or other person, shall sell or deliver to any licensed brewer, dealer in, 
or retailer of beer, knowing him to be such, or shall sell or deliver to any 
person on account of, or in trust for any such brewer, dealer or retailer, 
any liquor called by the name of or sold as coloring, from whatever mate- 
rial the same may be made, or apy material or preparation other than 
unground brown malt, for darkening the color of worts or beer, or any liquor 
or preparation made use of for darkening the color of worts or beer, or 
any molasses, honey, vitriol, quassia, cocculus indicus, grains ef paradise, 
guinea pepper, or opium, or ary extract or preparation to be used in worts 
or beer for or as a substitute for malt or hops; and if any druggist shall 
offend, in any of these particulars, such liquor, preparation, molasses, &c., 
shall be forfeited, and may be seized by any officer of excise, and the per- 
son so offending shall, for each offence, forfeit £500.” 

This is given merely to put people in this country to thinking. It must 
be seen from this article in England, that the public could not consider 
themselves safe, and petitioned for the Jaw, an extract of which is given 
above, and which law now stands in full force. If persons have the auda- 
city, under the erown, to do such diabolical deeds, what will they not do 
in this land of boasted liberty, where they know the laws are not so strin- 
gent on this point. 

Although this is a land of freedom, and thank God that it is, we should 
not allow those that manufacture such articles as are for public consump- 
tion, to make them poisonous, to deal the weapons of disease and death 
amongst thousands. One adulteration of beer consists in adding quassia, 
which gives the beer a bitter taste, and this is a substitute for hops; but 
hops possess a more agreeable aromatic flavor, and there is reason also 
to believe that they render beer less liable to spoil by keeping; a property 
which does not belong to quassia. It requires but little discrimination to 
distinguish very clearly the peculiar bitterness of quassia in adulterated beer. 
Vast quantities of the shavings of this wood are sold in a half torrified and 
ground state to disguise its obvious character; and to prevent its being re- 
cognized among the waste material of the brewers. 

Wormwood has likewise been used by fraudulent brewers. Beer made 
bitter by quassia never keeps well unless it be stored in a place where the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere is much higher than the apart- 
ment where it is kept, and this is not so easy to accomplish io large estab- 
lishments. 

The use of boiling the worts of beer with hops is partly to communicate 
a peculiar aromatic flavor which the hop contains, partly to cover the 
sweetness of undecomposed saccharine matter, and also to separate, by vir- 
tue of the gullic acid and tannin it contains, a portion of a peculiar vegeta- 
ble mucilage, somewhat resembling gluten, which is still diffused through 
the beer. 

The compound thus made separates into small flakes like those of curdled 
soap; and by this means the beer is not so liable to spoil, for nothing con- 
tributes to the conversion of beer, or any other vinous fluid, into vinegar, 
more than mucilage. Hence, also, all full-bodied and clammy ales, 
abounding in mucilage, and whichare generally ill-fermented, do not. keep 
as pertect ale ought to do. 
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Quassia is, therefore, unfit as a substitute for hops, and even some hops 
are preferable to others; for nitrate of silver and acetate of lead produce 
a more abuadant precipitate from-an infusion of one sample than another ; 
the difference may consist in the time at which the hops are gathered from 
the vine. Capsicum (Cayenne pepper) and grains of paradise, two ver 
acrid substances, are made use of to give a pungent taste to weak, insipi 
beer. From the foregoing facts, it must be obvious that the adulteration 
of ale is not a matter of imagination. 

The fraudulent grocer has a process by which he can make new beer 
appear old, and thus more readily sell it. The process consists in an 
admixture of sulphuric acid (oil vitriol) with the beer. An imitation of the 
age of eighteen months is thus produced in an instant. This is technically 
called * to bring beer forward,” or * make it hard.” 

It can be seen at a glance tvat the practice isa bad one. The genuine, 
old, or entire beer, of the honest brewer, is quite a different compound; it 
has a rich, generous, full-boiled taste, without being acid, and having a 
Vinous odor; but it may, perhaps, not be generally knowe that this kind 
of beer always affords less proportion of aleohol than is produced from mild 
beer. If, on the other hand, the brewer has too large a stock of old beer 
on his hands, recourse is bad to an opposite practice of converting stale, half- 
spoiled, or suur beer into mild beer, by the simple admixture of an alkali or 
alkaline earth. 

Oyster-shell powder and subearbonate of potash or soda are usually em- 
ployed. These substances neutralize the excess of acid, and render sour 
beer somewhat palatable. These sophistications may be considered at first 
as minor crimes, practised by fraudulent brewers, when compared with 
other methods employed by them, which render beer noxious to health, 
by the addition of substances absolutely injarious. To increase the intoxi- 
cating quality of beer, the deleterious vegetable substance, called cocculus 
indicus, and the extract of this poisonous berry, technically called + black 
extract,”’ or by some * hard mullum,” are employed. 

Xs Ya tobecco, nux vomica, and extract of poppies, have also been 
used. 

That a minute portion of an unwholesome ingredient taken daily in beer, 
cannot fail to be productive of mischief, admits of no doubt; and there is 
reason to believe that a small quantity of narcotic substance, (and coeculus 
indicus is a powerful narcotic substance,) daily taken into the stomach, 
together with an intoxicating liquor, is more certain in its effects than it 
would be without the liquor. 

The effects may be gradual; and a strong constitution, especially if it be 
assisted with constant and hard labor, may counteract the destructive con- 
sequences perhaps for many years, but it never fails to show its baneful 
effects at last. Let me cite one circumstance in proof of this: [tis a well 
established fact that porter drinkers and beer drinkers are very liable to 
apoplexy and palsy ; and here we have an explanation of it—the spirits 
and the narcotic substance, keeping a constant afflux of blood to the head, 
produce the disease. Salt is also added to beer to increase the thirst of 
the consumers. Sulphate of iron (green vitriol) is added to beer some- 
times to give it the property of frothing. 

Detection of Frauds in Beer.—The detection of the adulterations of 
beer with deleterious vegetable substances, unfortunately is, as yet, beyond 
the reach of chemical science. Some persons may ask, ‘* How then is it 
known they are put into it?” By the materials being found in their pos- 
session, and they could give no excuse why they had them, and by the 
undue stupefying effects of the beer. 

Sulphate of iron may be detected by evaporating the beer to dryness, 
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and burning away the vegetable matter obtained, by the action of chlorate 
of es in a red-hot crucible. 

he sulphate of iron will be left behind among the residue in the cruci- 
ble, which, when dissolved in water, may be assayed for the constituent 
parts of the salt, namely, iron and sulphuric acid; for the former, by tine- 
ture of galls, ammonia, and prussiateof potash; and forthe latter, by muri- 
ate of barytes. , 

If beer bes been made hard by sulphuric acid, it affords a white precipi- 
tate (sulphate of barytes) by dropping into it a solution of acetate or muri- 
ate of barytes; and this precipitate, when collected by straining the mass, 
and after having been dried and heated red-hot for a few minutes ina 
platina crucible, does not disappear by the addition of nitric or muriatic acid. 
I know this is a test only applicable for professional men, and am sorry 
that more accurate tests could not be given, and more soabout the narcotic 
materials, which should, be detected, if possible. Should a second edition 
of this work be called for, I hope to be able to give some test for them and 
many others that are now obscure. Untiring researches after truth seldom 
fail to bring forth its reward; and, laboring under this conviction, I will use 
my best efforts to detect fraud wherever I can. 

2. Branpy.—Brandy is adulterated with many articles. The brownish 
yellow color, concerning which many are mistaken, thinking it is a color 
given to it by some dyewood or burnt sugar, is nothing more than the color 
acquired by being kept in vessels of oak-wood. 

Some retail dealers, indeed not a few, sell under the name of brandy, an 
article made up of alcohol diluted with water, and colored with some- 
thing to give it the appearance of being “‘ old French.” The taste of this 
spurious brandy is different from that of the genuine article, having a some- 
what metallic taste, and on adding a little per-sulphate of iron, the color 
does not change, as it does when pure, to a black, inky color. 

Copper is often found in brandy, owing to the vessels in which it was 
distilled being made of that metal. It is easy enough to detect this by the 
following process: “ Take some of the brandy and pour into a glass; then 
‘ take a smooth, bright piece of iron of any kind and immerse into it, and 
immediately a copper color will be observed on the iron, if there is any 
copper present.” 

erhaps one of the worst frauds practised in brandy, as regards its infla- 
ence on the human system, is the acetate of lead, which is added to the 
brandy for the purpose of clarifying it. Its presence can be detected by 
passing a stream of sulphureted hydrogen gas through it, when imme- 
diately a black precipitate of the sulphuret of lead is the result. 

Grains of paradise and Guinea pepper are put into weak brandy to give 
it the taste of a strong brandy. The flavor which characterizes the 
brandy, and which is owing to a small portion of a peculiar essential oil 
contained in it, is imitated by distilling British molasses spirit over wine 
lees ; but this spirit, prior to being distilled over wine lees, is previously 
deprived in part of its peculiar disagreeable flavor by rectification over 
fresh-burnt charcoal and quicklime. 

Ouk sawdust and spirituous tincture of raisin-stones are likewise used 
to impart to brandy a ripe taste, resembling brandy long kept in oaken ves- 
sels, and a somewhat oily consistence, so as to form a durabie froth at its 
surface, when strongly agitated in a vial. Many other frauds could be 
enumerated, but I think it useless, as the means of detecting them could 
not be appreciated by those unacquainted with the delicate operations in 
chemistry. 

3. Gin.—Of this much could be said, but it would be of more interest 
to the distillers than any one else, and as they generally “ know how to 
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manage to a good advantage,” it will not be necessary for me to instruct 
them further on the subject. 

4. Portrer.—All that relates to the adulterations in porter, can be found 
under the head of ‘‘ Beer,” the two being prepared in nearly the same 
manner. 

5. Rum. —There are many foreign substances put into rum, such as oak 
sawdust, spirituous tincture of raisin-stones, &c., to give it the ripe taste of 
old rum, but they are difficult to detect by simple means. 

6. Wines.—There are few of those commodities which are the objects 
of commerce that are adulterated to a greater extent than wine. Every 

person that is conversant with the subject is aware that wine is very infe- 
\ rior in this country when compared with the wine in France and some 
other countries. 

The adulterations of wine consist in part of the following : 

Alum is added to young and meagre red wines for the purpose of bright- 
ening their color. Brazil wood, or the husks of elder-berries are employed 
to impart a deep, rich purple tint to red port of a pale, faint color; gypsum 
is used to render cloudy white wines transparent ; additional astringency is 
imparted to immature red wines by means of oak-wood sawdust and the 
husks of filberts; a mixture of spoiled foreign and home-made wines is 
converted into the wretched compound frequently sold by the name of 
genuine old Port.” 

Many expedients are resorted to for the purpose of communicating par- 
ticular flavors to insipid wines. Thus a peculiar flavor is produced by 
bitter almonds ; factitious port wine is flavored with a tincture drawn from 
the seed of raisins; and the ingredients employed to form the bouquet of 
high flavored wines, are sweet-brier, orris-root, cherry laurel water, and 
older-flowers. 

The flavoring ingredients used by manufacturers, may all be purchased 
by those dealers in wine who are initiated in the mysteries of the trade ; and 
even asmall receipt book for preparing them, and the whole mystery of 
managing all sorts of wines, is kept for sale amongst them. 

There are persons in most large cities that are daily empluyed in the 
transmutation of liquors, and by the power of drugs and incantations, can 
raise in our streets the choicest products of the hills and valleys of France. 
They can squeeze Bordeaux out of the sloe, and draw champagne from 
an apple. 

The particular and separate department in this factitious wine trade, 
called crusting, consists in lining the ipterior surface of empty wine bottles, 
in part, with a red crust of a super-tartrate of potash, by suffering a satura- 
ted hot solution of this salt, colored red with a decoction of Brazil wood, 
to crystallize within them; and after this simulation of maturity is per- 
fected, they are filled with the compound called port wine. Other artisans 
are regularly employed in staining the lower extremities of bottle corks 
with a fine red color, to appear, on being drawn, as if they had been long 
in contact with the wine. 

The preparation of an astringent extract, to produce from spoiled home- 
made wine a genuine old port, by mere admixture ; or impart to weak 
Wine a rough, austere taste, a fine color and a peculiar flavor, forms one 
branch of the business of particular wine-dealers; while the mellowing 
and restoring of spoiled white wines is the occupation of men who are 
called * refiners of wine.” 

T have stated that a crystalline crust is formed on the interior surface of 
bottles, for the purpose of misleading the untaught into a belief that the 
wine contained in them is of a certain age. A corresponding operation is 
perfurmed on the wooden cask; the whole interior of which is stained 
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artificially with a crystalline crust of super-tartrate of potash, artificially 
affixed in a manner precisely similar to that befora stated. " 

Thus the wine merchant, after bottling off a pipe of wine, is enabled to 
impose on the understanding of his customers, by taking to pieces the cask, 
und exhibiting the beautiful dark-colored and fine crystalline erust, as an 
indubitable proof of the age of the wine; a poontionti no means uncom- 
mon to flatter the vanity of those who pride themselves in their acute 
discrimination of wines. 

These, with many other sophistications, which have long been practised 
with impunity, are considered as legitimate by those who pride themselves 
for their skill in the art of managing, or according to the familiar phrase, 
“ doctoring wines.” They allege, in exeulpation of them, that though 
deceptive they are harmless; but if we could admit this as a palliation, yet 
they form only one department of an art which includes other processes of 
a tendency absolutely criminal. ‘ 

Several well-authenticated facts have convinced me that the adulteration 
of wine with substances deleterious to health, is practised oftener than is, 
perhaps, suspected ; and it would be easy to give some instances of very 
serious effects having arisen from wines contaminated with poisonous sub- 
stances. One of the most dangerous adulterations of wine is by some 
preparation of lead, which possesses the property of stopping the progress 
of acescence of wine, and also of rendering white wines, when muddy, 
transparent. The wine merchant will pretend, as an excuse, that this is 
the ouly process kuown of rapidly recovering ropy wines. , 

He persuades himself that such a small quantity of lead employed for that 
purpose is perfectly harmless, and that not an atom of lead remains io the 
wine. Chemical analysis proves the contrary; and the practice of clarify- 
ing spoiled white wines by means of lead, must be pronounced as unpar- 
donable, 

Lead, in whatever form it be taken into the stomach, occasions, as is 
now too well known, terrible diseases; and wine, adulterated with the 
minutest quantity of it, will, sooner or later, undermine the general health. 
The merchant or dealer who practises this dangerous cheat, adds the 
crime of murder to that of fraud, and deliberately scatters the poison 
amongst those consumers who contribute to his emolument. 

If to debase the current coin of the country be denounced as a criminal 
offence, what punishment should be awarded to those who convert intoa 
poison a liquid used for Hony purPoss#s, that which of all others is the 
most sacred thing on earth. Oh! will the day ever come when the God 
of nature will in vengeance look down on this wholesale murder? It seems 
that no law of man is made to prevent it. 

Wine may become accidentally impregnated with lead. It is well known 
that bottles in which wine has been kept, are usually cleaned by means of 
shot, which, by their rolling motion, détach the super-tartrate of potash 
from the sides of the bottles. This practice, which is so often pursued by 
wine merchants, may give rise to serious consequences by the shot acci- 
dentally becoming wedged in the bottom of the bottle. 

Carbonate of soda, and also carbonate of-lime and potassa, are sometimes 
made use of to destroy the acidity of sour wines. Brandy is also added to 
poor wine to prevent decomposition, and give it strength. These consti- 
tuve most of the frauds practised in fabricating wine. 

Test for Lead.—Pour into a glass two ounces of wine and pass through 
it some sulphureted hydrogen gas, as directed previously in this work, 
when speaking of cheese, and the dark brown or black color will be seen. 

Test for Alum.—Take one ounce of the wine and dilute with an equal 
bulk of water, rain-water or distilled water, if itcan be had. Let fall intoit, 
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gradually, a solution of the muriate of barytes. Ifa copious white precipi- 
tate ensues, which does not disappear by the addition of pure nitric acid, the 
presence of the alum is proved. Carbonate of lime may be detected. by 
evaporating two ounces of the wine to one-eighth of its volume, then adding 
to the remaining wine twice its volume of alcohol. The tartrate and sul- 
phate of lime are precipitated, and the acetate of lime dissolved. The 
solution is then strained, and carefully evaporated to dryness. 

The strained solution in water gives a precipitate, very abundant with 
oxalate of ammonia, and gives out the smell of vinegar, when decomposed 
by oil of vitriol or sulphuric acid. 

Wine colored with the juice of bilberries, or elder-berries, or Campeachy 
wood, produces with acetate of lead a deep blue precipitate; and Brazil 
wood, red sanders, and ‘the red best,’’ produce a color which is precipi- 
tated red by acetate of lead. Wine colored by the “beet root” is also 
rendered colorless by limme-water; but the weakest acid brings it back. 

7. Warsxer.—Though there are many adulterations in this article, they 
are of such a nature that it would be useless to dwell on them, as | could 
not give as simple tests as would be understood by any but chemists. 
Suffice it to say, that they are not so dangerous in their action on the sys- 
tem as many others put into spirituous liquors. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


THE official returns of the Treasury Department show a very rapid augmentation of the 
international trade with Great Britain, the exports of United States produce to that country 
being in 1852 nearly three times that of 1842, The re-export of foreign goods to Great 
Britain has also largely increased, but the importations thence have not preserved the 
same ratio ofimprovement. The whole quantity of merchandise imported into the Union 
in 1851, was 191 millions, paying duty $49,017,000, an average of $25.6 per cent. In 
1850 the import was 1554 millions, and the duties $25.5 per cent.; and this has been 
nearly the annual average of duties under the present tariff. In 1846, the last year of the 
former tariff, the dutiable importation was $96,924,000, and the gross duties $30,000,000, 
or about 31 per cent. The actual difference between the average duty now and under 
the former law, is therefore 5} per cent. But it is alleged in certain quarters that the under 
valuation of invoices by the present system, reduces the actual average upon the value to 
a much greater extent than the actual figures show. This may be, and undoubtedly is the 
case, because stringent laws always invite evasion, to some extent; but that it is so in 
any very considerable degree, the general current of trade does not show. The 
fer which has take place in duties upon food and raw materials in England, has, 

ulfilling the object intended by those modifications, largely promoted the importation of 

those raw materials and food which enter into the successful prosecution of English 
industry. The United States have furnished a large proportion of those products, cm ) as 
aconsequence, have taken more freely of theresults of English industry, but in a series of 
years the figures show a balance in favor of England ; that is to say, only twice in fifteen 
years have the importations from England exceeded the exportation to that country. 

The following table shows the annual importation thence and exports thither, dis- 
tinguishing domestic from foreign goods: 


IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 





‘BXPORTS. 


Imports. Domestic. Foreign, Total Exports. 
Mi aecdasdecess 41,886,193........ 49,685,206 ........ 4,897,364.......- 54,582,570 
ee |. ees 50,623,626 ........ 1,555,864.... ...-52,179,490 
1839 .... 2. -5..-.65,964,588........ 55,971,878 ........ 1,954,364... ....57,926,242 
i wasecateaues 33,737,699 .... .... 54,202,176......-- 5,125,186 .... .... 59,327,362 
BEE ntoc sevnesas 46,662,815........ 46,165,735......-- 3,386,538 .......- 49,552,273 
Edn senctecees 34,204,249 ........ 38,254,511....-...- ~ 3) ©) | nae 41,266,930 
1843, 9 months... 26,313,499 ........ 39,720,951 ....-... 1,121,801........ 40,842,752 
WOR sinc sicdanad 42,091,404_....... 47,794,124........ 1,142,096... .... 48,936,220 
BHES cise cocack 45,500,903 ........ 44,234,279....--.. 4,922,180........ 49,156,459 
BOSE ccvcces cece 45,160,020... .... 45,500,957 .......-1,809,368.......- 47,310,325 
WET attawoxlc »~- 67,598,628... .... 26,266,935........ 1,028,422......-. 87,295,357 
We cede cccces 61,846,119 ........67,762,741 ........ 8,964,012........ 76,726,753 
1849 ....,0020-es 61,154,538 ........ 76,628,294........ 1,971,776 ........ 78,600,070 
ee he 75,159,424... .....68,733,730........ 4,436,643. ......-73,170,373 


1851... ..00++++93,847,886....... 109,531,712... ...-.8,414,403..-....117,946,115 
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The year 1847 embraced the large exports of food so sepaly the unusual scarcity of that 
ear. The sum of the exports of domestic produce for tour years since and four years 
i as compared with the imports of the same period, show results as 


1843-46. 1848-51. Increase. 
Imports... .......+-..++--159,065,822...... 292,008,167... ...132)942,345 
Exports joceces owen cece ce ee177, 250,311... «322,656,478, .. s,. 145,406,167 








Excess of exports....:.... 18,184,489...... 30,648,311...... 12,453,622 


The increased trade between the two countries has been nearly ninety per cent. in four 
years. In the last year the product of California has swollen the exportation of the pro- 
ceeds of American industry, but in the previous three years the international movement 
of specie had been unimportant. It is a necessary result of the surplus production of 
gold, that ene should be exported. It is in that respect with nations as with 
individuals. ifornia has always been possessed of gold, but derived no benefit from it, 
but in parting with it to other countries, and they have sold it very cheap, Severe as has 
been the labor of procuring it, it has been exchanged for articles which require less labor 
in the production, and the immediate operators have not profited pl by it. It is 

le, however, that had the labor which has been expended in the California 
mines been employed in the older states, it would have produced nearly as much we 
but of a description to have been consumed on the spot. Gold is not subject to eon- 
sumption, and its production beyond a certain point mast be surplus, and results in the 
extended commerce of the country. It stimulates, however, all other industries. The 
shoe trade of Massachusetts, has, for instance, been stimulated into great prosperity by the 
demand for California, but the gold received in exchange will go to Europe. Altho 
the commercial balance is annually due to the United States from Great Britain, yet the 
reverse is the case with France—the importations from that country generally exceed the 
exports thither by a large figure. 
hus, fur the last four years the movement has been as follows: 
-~————1848-51, 





— 








Specie. Merchandise, Total. 
Import. ...cccesscscese 901,093... .0.6110,748,299,...256-111,649,392 
Export. 2 000000-0222215,970,979 .... 2-00 57,146,861....20.+ 74,137,830 
Excess of imports..... 53,601,438 34,511,562 
ts exports.....$16,079,876 


The balance in favor of France is a little more than the balance against England, and 
the latter country has not only to meet the bills running upon he Bon France for this 
balance, but also for the balance on the Chima trade, and it is the success with which the 
‘*Peel policy” was carried out that enables her to do so from the proceeds of the produce 
she buys of us. The modifications of the cost of raw materials and food, through the 
removal of duties and changes in the navigation laws, have stimulated her industry to 
demand greater supplies of produce, which, as we see, me@t the demands upon her from 
other countries for American account. If, however, the invoices which she sends were 
undervalued to the extent charged in certain quartets, it would show 4tself in the 
exchanges. But this is not the case. The balance shown to be in English hands, by the 
returns, suffices to meet the adverse balances in other quarters without disturbance. 
The following is a sort of account current with France for 1851: 


IMPORTS FROM FRANCE. 


ABMs coc esacecsoscccic $39,743 . Cotton, tamboured..... wus 

Paintings ........+-.--+-ss0+0- 6,326) “* velvet... ...ccce coves . 6,747 
Dieta Osehadac ss cenéesee 14,672| © hose..ccccccccesseeess. 127,716 
pe CR ee eT 2,181 | Silk, pieces... .o--ccsncccces + 10,576,334 
Clothing. ...---- --+---+---+--- 13,981 Wi ovTeesc+deans 5 AE ge 36,533 
Garden seeds........-.-. «-- : 13,863] - SOWING... cageqvee ocescce * 47,555 
Gi adecsduaca anece airuhoe 90,755 oh SRR SiS ES “ 66,697 


Bolting cloth. ........s.0-.++*+ 22,185 
Silk and worsted 





Linens... ..... 135,351 

Clothing. . 276,935 

ie 19,185 
Lastings......... wniih antennae 

— ili = + enn he 111,879 

rass eS eng eee sew aes 54,433 

Carpets..... Tin foil....-......----<--.--. 16,320 
Cotton print..... cédecgsenacce ~ 1,386,669 | Lead..~---...-...--.--. a 





o Mit add dec adadenseece 161,738 Jewels... ...¢an0---09- ---0--+ : 14,944 
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Gi cba ncsicesibsivcddivs 59,404) Furs........ Re unese nitieaned 381,572 
MORUNEE . c.cpncccce sae <cnnsne 1,757,502 | Corks ...cccsececees sos ceaess 73,679 
as Se SERRE S: $4,988) Breeee so. osc i. ees cvccnecee 115,017 
PGE. « ck ncagvebsescsase be 158,488 | Wool.........-- © Sender eh oo 494,125 
ES ee ee RE ER one 58,524 | Wines......------eeseee-es-- 1,385,000 
Plate......--- Biase. ogsoscce 106,075 | Brandy ......-..-----+- eeneee 2,051,020 
Ws Ktaeste+>caaees ae 51,301 | Loaf sugar... .........20-0.. 00 33,962 
Paper, writing.........-..-+.. 80,385 | Almonds......--+.--- Divceesd 30,721 
“ HOUSING. papsesase --- ae 117,929 | Prunes.........-..0--- Gesckl J 64,535 
“ GENO. anid édes 440% 88,584 | Cheese... .. 2. 2c ences cceee wy 26,744 
pT SR es SEE «SRN 47,785 | Soap... .. -ccccsccaccesee inite 32,327 
EAE ccnecensphesbaves bee - 792,937 | All others.......-.ce2ee--ese- 5,111,769 
DE dk ves taacamusesrctocne 20,434 —_——_——_ 
Gloves....... beedawdie scoden 510,816 Total imports........ «++ --$31,410,720 
China... ..... ssn benehadaséces 427,428 





EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES PRODUCE. 


Ae 





GE Biccbbawe bccccsus eee 4 $1,695 | Tobacco............- ini acai 728,831 
ED occlisccccs cstsates 268,440 | Wax...... 000600 ot Séh0nrRS oe 17,690 
Lumiber..........-. de dciiuntas «+ 351,733 | Ironware.............- swelee 5,800 
SCs cabbdsedsess acdcevee - ~+ 90.659 | Cottomware. ..........0ccc cece 3,346 
Naval stores............-..... 50,986 | Books............ Th ont hades é 6,801 
Shiba 64 wedbs oded cotdiose ie 167,283 | Gold leat............. cece cece 3.000 
inked dsneccuneccheeve Te 13,602 | All others... .....scccsesonseee 328,060 
Provisions.......... bi chideee ts 117,678 — 

Sais catctsiibiinsnntnats 156,736 Total.......sscceeese+-++20,435,852 
AES EH RONE OPE .- 18,124,522 | 





The aggregates stand thus: 
Imports merchandise... .....ccecccecsceececceccececece cece $31,410,720 


Exports produce. ig) .. -20-cencccedccsecccerscecceccccccesss 20,435,852 

Dentist. £566 5 ce cath bactugiensecdas eee coneceeess 10,974,868 
Specie import... 2... 2.2 eee ee cove eee eee $304,833 
© CRP... ce coc cccccssds oe 68sec ccser opens 7,473,634 
Balance specie........ Pe eee ee, 
Exports foreign goods... .......+e+-.eeeeeee-. 341,660 

omsnensitiane 7,510,061 

Balance paid in bills on England.......... dguudewce an pewecée soceenee 


The goods imported from France, viz,: silks, wines and brandies, are those which pay 
the highest duties under our tariff; and the fact is to be here remarked, that the country 
which sends the goods taxe* the highest under our laws, is that which has the largest 
balance against us; whilst that country whose merchandise is least taxed, gives a balance 
largely in our favor. This speaks volumes in relation to the efficacy of a tariff to change 
the “balance of trade.” One reason why the importation of silks from France bear so 
high a figure,is the tax which the goverument imposes upon the raw material of that manu- 
facture here, If these duties were removed, the importation of silks from France would 
suffer agreat diminution, under the influence of home competition, just as lawns, de laines 
and shawls have already been affected. 

We may compare the customs revenues of the three countries, for the last two years, 
reducing all to dollars, thus : 


CUSTOMS REVENUES OF FRANCE, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


1851. 1852. 1851. 185%. 
France, year to Jan. 1.......... £.124,696,461 .. 117,121,405 . . $23,380,585... $21,960,762 
Great Britain, year to Apr, 5.... £18,730.561.. £18,827,838.. 89,806,678.. 90.264.554 
United States, year to Apr. 1.... $50,201,074-- $50,739,453... 50,201,074... 50,739,453 


The customs revenue of France is this year increased, and is 12 percent. more for the 
first quarter of 1852 than for the same quarter in1851. Nevertheless, the anti-commercial 

licy of that country betrays itself as well in the small revenues, which, for 40,000,000 of 
French, is not half that for 23,000,000 of American. and is less than a fourth of that of 
29,000,000 of British. There is no doubt, however, that the present government of France 
will, through diminished restrictions, give an impulse to the internal industry of the country, 
and endeavor at least to follow England in the more successful production of material 
wealth.—U_ S. Economist. 
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HARDWARE BUSINESS. 


Years. Capital employed. Imports. Sales. Dealers. 
REST $ 96,000 00........ $140,000 00.... ...8185,000 00....... 6 
SPER cccces sase 125,000 00........ 177,000 00........ 220,000 00....... 7 
WUE csscorercds 142,000 00........ 210,000 00........ 265,000 00....... 7 
itn dbase inte 160,000 00....... e 955,000 00........ 320,000 00....... 7 
MGB. ucsdéghenses 190,000 00........ 305,000 00........ 355,000 00....... 8 
WE canmsetebaar 220,000 00........ 405,000 00........ 530,000 00....... 9 
| a 270,000 00........ 520,000 00........ 695,000 00....... 9 
PUD centemseicd 375,000 00.......- 735,000 00......-. 930,000 00....... 13 
ee eee: 450,000 00........ 860,000 00........ 1,020,000 00....... 14 
i Rrenarcscntiia 505,000 00........ 1,000,000 00........ 1,150,000 00....... 16 


Manvuractures.—We are not inclined to enter into particular details respecting the 
—_ establishments in operation, but present such facts and statistics as we 
think cannot but prove interesting, and perhaps have the effect of creating a desire for 
more full information in regard to our strength and prospects as a manufacturing city. 

They comprise almost every branch of industry pursued in western cities, and in some 
instances to an equal, if not greater extent; the aggregate forming a very considerable 
portion of our business, and is the nucleus upon which St. Louis is to build her reputa- 
tion as a manufacturing city, 

The infancy of this arm of our prosperity has had much to contend with, the principal 
obstacle being the want of capital. 

But few manufacturers, having ample means, have come among us, and the capital of 
our own citizens has, until a comparatively late period, been almost entirely absorbed by 
commercial pursuits and operations in real estate. 

St. Louis bas therefore paid, and still is annually paying, large amounts of money to 
other cities for manufactured goods, which, with proper encouragement, would have 
been, and can be, produced here. 

Nevertheless, several branches of manufactures have arrived at a degree of import- 
ance not surpassed by corresponding enterprises in other cities of the Union, The great 
majority, however, are still, in the extent of their business, below mediocrity. 

Whilst our steadily increasing commerce has been based upon money and real estate 
of immense value, our manufactures have come into existence under many unfavorable 
circumstances, and struggled on without adequate means ; but the foresight and energy 
of those engaged in them have generally rendered them successful, In numerous in- 
stances they have overcome the competition from abroad, reaping fair rewards for their 
efforts, and making available to the public good many of our hitherto unemployed, if not 
unknown advantages, 

Every succeeding year renders us not only more independent of our neighbors upon 
the Ohio and elsewhere, who have calculated largely upon our custom ; but we are con- 
tending with them for a share of the benefits arising from supplying other markets. 

The flouring is at present our most productive manufacturing interest. There are 
twenty mills. An examination of these mills, and observation of their judicious man- 
agement, clearly accounts for the pre-eminence of St. Louis flour. They were erec 
and are conducted on the sabstantial principle of producing the largest quantity of the 
best article, at the least possible cost; and are owned by practical men. Several recent- 
ly built, embrace all the improvements in the economy of milling. 

The amount of flour produced in 1851, is estimated at 450,000 barrels. Had the crop 
farnished this market a sufficient stock of wheat to have eo them in full operation 
during the entire year, the amount would have reached one million of barrels; as it has 
resulted, however, the total value of their products in flour, feed, &c., is not less than 
$1,750,000. : 

The foundries and machine shops, of which there are nineteen, produce annually 
work valued at $1,570,000. Their proprietors wield an aggregate capital of above one 
million of dollars, which has been almost entirely created by their own industry, and 
they employ 1,200 men, to whom they pay wages yearly to the amount of $430,000, 

This foreishes a brilliant example of what can be effected in this city by well directed 
labor 


Many of our manufactures, though conducted under great disadvantages, are steadily 
gaining ground, and destined by the accumulation of moderate gains to acquire a firm 
and permanent footing, which will arrest the present routine of consignments to our 
market from similar establishments abroad. 

Prominent among these are the manufacturing of chairs and furniture, carriages, bag- 
gies, hats, clothing, chemicals, plows, stoves, soap, candles, &c, &c. Weare happy to 
state, that during the past few years the attention of our capitalists has been, to some ex- 
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tent, directed to this subject; and it has been satisfactorily demonstrated that St. Louis is 
the most eligible point in the West for the prosecution of many manufacturing in- 
terests., 

In this connection we may enumerate cotton yarn and batting, shot, lead pipe, sheet 
_. bagging, rolling mitls, boat-building, sugar refineries, white lead, castor and linseed 
oil, &e. &c. 

Some of the establishments engaged in these branches of industry, rank with the first 
in the Union. We regret our inability to procure actual figures respecting them; as 
such statistics would prove the strength of our position. 

Oar numerous saw-mills, planing machines, sash and door factories, &c., are doing a 
steady and profitable business. Notwithstanding the large receipts of sawed lumber, 
sash, &c. daily arriving from the upper Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio and Tennes- 
see rivers, the ruling rates show that stocks never accumulate sufficiently to permanently 
depress prices below remunerating figures. 

his is an additional proof of the onward march of our city, exhibiting an actual want 
of mills to keep pace with the numerous improvements and enterprises now in progress, 
and which will receive renewed impetus from the rail-roads destined soon to radiate 
from us in every direction. 

Among the heaviest operations are those of our sugar refiners. A few years since 
this branch was considered of minor importance, and of doubtful success. Now, instead 
of importing refined sugars, St. Louis supplies not only herself, but the cities of the Ohio 
and the lakes. 

Two establishments produce sugars and molasses annually to the amount of $1,400,000, 
and dispense for wages and fuel about $120,000, 

We understand that arrangements are being made to supply our southern friends with 
sugar mills. We predict for the enterprising parties the full realization of their hopes. 

he importance of this new branch to our manufactures will be more ~ appreciated, 
when we state that one establisliment alone in Cincinnati produces and ships annually 
this article to the amount of $500,000, and that whilst freights bave been as bigh as one 
dollar per 100 lbs. from Cincinnati to New-Orleans, a contingency that can never occur 
here. 

We cannot in this report particularize the great variety of our manufactures, whether 
in their incipiency or full tide of success. 

Our object is to show that St. Louis is already, to a considerable extent, a manufactur- 
ing place, and has fairly entered the arena of active competition with her sister cities ; 
the men engaged in them are intelligent and persevering, and will strive to press onward 
in the good cause. 

Situated in the midst of an unequaled agricultural country, in the iene of moun- 
tains of iron, and inexhaustible mines of copper and lead, vast fields of coal, lumber of 
all descriptions, and every variety of earths and minerals required by the arts and manu- 
factures, St. Louis contains all the necessary elements of success, 

{In concluding our remarks under this head we will add, that, next to the want of fa - 
cilities by our manufacturers, there has been great apathy on the part of our citizens, 
and a consequent disinclination to invest their means in, or give encouragement to our 
own workshops. This should not be. Nothing should be brought from abroad that can 
be supplied here. 

We believe a new era in this respect has dawned upon us; that our merchants and 
moneyed men begin to feel a just and honorable pride in promoting the labor of our own 
citizens ; and to realize that their interests are identical. 

This spirit will not only give additional credit to our manufacturers, and cheer them 
on, but will attract those of other cities and countries, who are disposed to change their 
location, thus bringing us population, labor and wealth. 

Among the difficulties to overcome, the first and principal is that already alluded to, 
the want of capital. The course recommended cannot fail to produce the effect of turn- 
ing a sufficiency into the proper channels. 

vestments in manufactures already pay on the average better than those invested in 
commercial or land speculations. 

The next most important, is cheap fuel, We must have more coal, and of a better 
vality. The capital aud enterprise in this business have not been so directed as to pro- 
uce the desired effect. The results of the operations of our coal companies have failed 

to meet public expectations, and coal remains altogether too dear, when we consider 
the immense fields by which we are surrounded, and which are so easy of acceas. 

Rents are also exorbitant, particularly that of ground for manufacturing, often re- 
uiring much space, and as near as possible to the business parts of the city or the river . 
qay we not look for a more liberal spirit among the holders of vacant property ? 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
1.—COST AND TRANSPORT ON RAIL-ROADS AND CANALS. 


From the able report of Walter Gwinn, Chief Engineer on the James River and 
Kanawha Canal, we extract the following valuable statistics, and shall continue our ex- 
tracts hereafier upon the same subject. It will be seen that Col Gwinn is distinctly a 


canal man. 


Table of the Comparative Cost of Construction of Twenty-eight Rail-roads in the 

















United States. 
3 
«2 4 
NAMES OF THE RAIL-ROADS =4 <3 wy = . 23 
us Pt 4 * bo 
a4 Gs a H 3 
§ § = : 
WEIR. n.d cbihscs atic oeptsten 117,804... ---64,50. . .53,75.. 117,804. .. 78,103... .§8,032,813 
Boston and Worcester........ CRes eal? Oat os ---44,@2... 
“ “ branches, .. ...24 ...24 ... .. ... 68,625...71,149... 4,882,648 
Fitchburg Ravniem<ddeecapacee Paes . ..50,93 
branches.......... —!hUMM/OUCCLU --+ 66,430... .53,473... 3,552,282 
Boston and Maiae........... 74,260... .. ...46.47...27,79 
* #peenshes,  .: ... BB.icce Roiwe:.. .+~ 83,050. . 48,423... 4,021,606 
Boston and Providence...... 41,600... .. .« SRR BE... 
@: Gee: ccinncde . 8 See «+» 53. ..64,457... 3,416,233 
Boston aud Lowell.......... . ee 
branches, .. ... 1,75.... 1,75... .. ... 27,500...70,750... 1,945,646 
RI re Rely BASE | Tees cn cesmnneecaae 
. branches.......... ae) eS 6h .-» 58,016. ..53,776... 3,120,391 
ee a ae Sia... .. ..SBB.. aa ve ° 
branches.......... eee aex* a ; . 45 ...50,967... 2,293,534 
Norwich and Worcester. .... ia eee oe” a 30° 
“ a re ire -" .-39,371... 2,598,514 
Providence and Worcester... 2... s.. ne 4.) 5, 17... Fane. 42,036... 1,824,796 
CEG cn cccactsccc ceccesce Beas o¢  caeeiesk ob . 53,646. . 51,062... 2'739/318 
Wi ntncdsedeencs asesee 585,781. ..96,70....429.85. B06... SN... 567. . . 38,427,780 
Albany and Schenectady..... 16.900... .. ow . 7,90... - 9,00. 00... 6 90. .101,266... 1,711,412 
Hudson River............... oo ee reer oe :143,720.. 76,537... “14/000;,000 
New-York and Erie ........ GE? Gab be a 464 -. 64,655. ..30, ‘000, 000 
New-York and New-Haven.... 61 edhe ...49,50.. 11,50... . 61 sé 56.028... 3,417,737 
Syracuse and Utiea.......... OR iii: to ax sabe og tay nie an 46,982... 2,490,083 
Utica and Schenectady....... r ig Oe --.38 2... 7% «.. 53,127... 4,143,918 
Rochester and Syracuse...... SOG) ebm, ok ‘bes be Le 
“ branches, . 1 «s+ «- + 9,50...113,500.. 37,000... 4,290,000 
Albany and West Stockbridge, = 250... ee «.-39,75.. 2,50... 38,250.. 50,480... 1,930,895 
New-York and Harlem....... : imp we ee oe a> bans Oe .. 58,327... 4,666,208 
Potal, osc0s- ti capitate ai 1038, 870... “9,50 93,15 267,50 1048570 544,402 66 560,253 
Baltimore and Ohio. ......... 186 oe \eoe co Tae ke eee» oe CORRE... SRD 
Baltimore and Wash. braach, 30, en a. oh «. «-. 30,500.. 54,000... 1,647,000 
Phil., Wilmington and Balt., 97 ... .. 2... 22 ne ce cee 97 .. 66,000... 6,402,000 
Baltimore and Susquehanna,. 69,500... .. ... .. «+ es e+. 69,500.. 47,450... 3,247,775 
Gaba. 3 cts escnansvecs~ 82 aS «+ oc coo 82 .. 51,280... 4.204.960 
Pena-yivania Portage....... 36,666. hs “do bad ae -- «- «-. 36,666.. 50.920... 1,267,032 
PEE « cc cccknnccs csenedes of one 40 . as oh an. ok oe ee . - 128,803. . . 12,107,482 
Richmond and Peiersburg.... 22... .. ... «. oo oe cee BB... 39,886... 877,402 
Bete, scticccscceces o++ 617,666... — .2. —— 2. — «..617,666. .492,622. . 40,500,379 
RECAPITULATION, 
Average 
Length in Cost cost per 
miles mile, 
Aggregate of the Massachusetts rail- roads, main track.......... 585.78 
brauches.......... 96.70 
682.48. .... 38,427,780. ...56,303 
Aggregate of the New-York rail-roads and branches........... 1048 37..... 66,560,253... .63,489 
- miscellaneous rail-roads...............2++...-000- 617.66. ... 40,500,379... .65,570 


General aggregate. ........ccccecenecccesassecseeen 204851 $145,488,412 61,949 
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The’ aggregate length of the main stems of these roads is 2,242,317 miles; of their 
branches is 106 20, making a total of 2,348, 517 miles. The aggregate cost, divided by 
this last distance, which includes both main tracks and branches, makes the average cost 
per mile $61,949. But as the branches cost much less than the main lines, the average 
cost of the main lines will exceed $63,000 per mile. 

The first estimate of the cost of the Erie Rail-road was $4,762,260: it is now ascertain- 
ed that its cost, with double track and equipments, will exceed $30,000,000. 

“The Boston and Providence and orcester roads were estimated to cost about 
$1,000,000 each. The ag: te cust has reached to more than $8,000,000.” The esti- 
mate for the Baltimore an Ohio Rail road, from Baltimore to Camberland, was $4,528,- 
693 ; the cost $9,662,374. The estimated cost of the Hudson River Rail-road was $6,000,- 
000 ; the cost will be $14,000,000, The ratio between the estimates and the cost of most 
of the other rail-roads named in the above table, is nearly as great. In no one inst 
according to my recollection, have any of them been constructed at a cost less than 
double the estimate. Some of these roads are of recent construction, estimated by prac- 
tical engineers. 

As my desire is to run out a fair parallel between canals and rail-roads, I will here sub- 





join a table of the cost of some of the leading canals in the country. 
Table of the Cost per mile of the principal lines of Canals in the United States. 
Length in Cost per mile of ate cost Average 
miles. each canal, dojlars. cost per mile 
New-York and Erie............-....00-- Mi sharansnes MEN dcsmnadh’ ae $7,143,477 
PED. . Rnnsccvedcntene ORCL ES O_o A a PEE iiteicdeoud 565,402 
Cayuga and Seneca.................--.- Wis esseteescs PEs ocdeeden« os 236,985 
Re tils ctcechaduiwataue guatumdd Ses 29,878... 2.2 -eee- 682.504 
| ge “AES D wecseaseane |, SE oe 156,775 
ED <utnk id duct coratsovck men oleh iseconeduvieun 24,948...... bonged 2,419,956 
Genessee Valley. ..........-2-..se0s+0ee IMD. .. 0 ccccdee | aaa 3 738,960 
I tic ste Sins enchbeod 0 ches den TE, astencuntiet eee 2,234,304 
Ohio and branches. ................-.--- Men ceévecseehe Serer 4 695,084 
IL, ccbb cdtlanc agiestbas suaae be ROE it ee 1,627 2612 
MIEN s .\. Ssbbkecctliguct oss casava< i... daiebes 24.290... .......... 607,250 
I scdasntiihodsnecigeaca<othpaon BB... cosdowdaes SUMED cn cnedness 975,464 
Miami and Warren................-.-.- i: ceccihbenas CS. Gea ree 1,237,515 
Miami extension..................----- RT GRATE. whksgcovee 3,168,922 
Wabash and Erie... .........c000- 00s OO. 6. ook c ce ce SR OOB: Joc ccc 0s. 3.057.190 
Sih: stick d bieseneabnunbiaiie cnwee Dass ocepeced 51,207. ........-..4,455, 09 
Susquehanna, Northwest branches. ..... Deities «csckoan J ae 4,014,008 
Pennsylvania main line. ................ BOE wccesueuen __ eee 7,403,977 
Delaware division ................see+- GED. cvcccctese i uccdsesoses 1,232,521 
James River and Kanawha............. |. Senet SUED: ccccnegnene 5,020,050 
Twenty canals. ........... POG bevieis $471,268......... $54,676,936. . . .$23,207 


2.—INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, REVENUES, ETC.,OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


From the valuable work of Mr. Williams, upon North Carolina, lately issued from the 
press of Lippencott & Co., we extract the following : 


In 1825, a Board of Internal Improvements was established, and the funds arising from 
the sales of Cherokee lands and dividends from stock Dwned by the state in the Bank of 
Cape Fear, set apart as the fund. (See Revised Statutes, p. 347.) 

resent Internal Improvement Board— Carvin Guaves, of Caswell; Tuomas Brace, 
of Northampton. 

1. The Dismal Swamp Canal, uniting the waters of Pasquotank and Elizabeth rivers 
in Virginia, was incorporated in 1790. 

2. Cape Fear Navigation Company, incorporated in 1796, to improve the navigation of 
the Cape Fear River, from Averysborough to the confluence of the Deep and Haw rivers, 
the sum of $100,000, to be subseribed in shares of ove hundred dollars each; the“state 
subscribed six hundred and fifty shares of stock. 

3. Roanoke Navigation Company, incorporated in 1812, improving the navigation from 
Halifax to the Virginia line. The state owns $50,000 in the stock of this company. 

4. The Clubfoot and Harlow Creek Canal was incorporated in 1825; in which the state 
holds thirty shares. 

5. The Cape Fear and Deep River Navigation Company was incorporated in 1849, in 
which the state subscribed $40,000. 

6. Neuse River Navigation She ae perpen’ in 1850. State subscribes $40,000. 

1. The Raleigh and Gaston Rail-road, from Raleigh to Gaston, on Roanoke River, was 
incorporated in 1835. This road was finished July 4th, 1839, at a cost of about $1,600,000. 
The state indorsed the bonds of this road in 1838, to the amount of $500,000 ; and in 
1840, $300,000; for which she is liable, and has already in part paid; the road being 
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mortgaged to save the state harmless, has been sold under the mortgage, and has been 
purchased by the state, : 

George W. Mordecai, President. 

2. The Raleigh and Wilmington Raii-road, from the Roanoke River to Wilmington, 
was incorporated in 1833. The company was organized in March, 1836. This work was 
commenced in October, 1836, and finished in March, 1840, at acost of $1,500,000. Six 
hundred thousand were subscribed in the stock by the state ; and by act of 1840, the state 
indorsed the bonds of this company for $300,000, a part of which she has paid. The re- 
pairs of the road in 1850, increased the cost to another million. Gen. McRae, President. 

3. The North Carolina Rail-road, from the Wilmington and Raleigh Rail-road, in 
Wayne county, to Charlotte, was incorporated in 1848, in which, on $1,000,000 being 
subscribed by individual subscribers, $2,000,000 is to be subscribed by the state. This 
road is now in progress. Hon. J. M. Morehead, President. 

1. Buncombe Turnpike, from the Saluda Gap by way of Asheville to the Te: nessee 
line, was incorporated in 1824; capital stock to be $30,000, in shares of fifty dollars each ; 
the state owns one hundred shares. The company was organized in 1826 ; the first toll- 
gate was erected in October, 1827. 

2. The Fayetteville and Western Plank-road, from Fayettevilie to Salisbury, was 
incepeneed in 1848. Stock, $200,000, in shares of fifty dollars each. State subscribes 
one-fifth. 

3. The Turnpike Road, from Salisbury west to the Georgia line, was jncorporated in 
1848, and the lands in the state, in Cherokee, Macon, and Haywood, as well as the 
Cherokee bonds, are pledged to make the same. 

The Public proey of North Carolina is divided into— 

I. Public Fund. 
Il. Literary Fund. 

The public fund is supplied— 

I. From taxes collected by the sheriffs annually from the people, and paid into the 
treasury, which is levied on land and town property, poll, (white and black,} money at 
interest, dividends and profits, stores, carriages, watches, and other property, bank tax, 
attorneys, licenses, dividends of Buncombe Turnpike Company, and some other sources, 
which amoanted last year to $179,768, 

The literary fund is supplied— 

Il. By the sales of vacant and swampy lands in the state, taxes on taverns, dividends 
on stock held by the state in the Bank of the State and Bank of Cape Fear, dividends on 
the stock held by the state in the Roanoke Navigation Company, and in the Cape Fear 
Navigation Company, tax on auctioneers, interest on bonds held by the board, which 
amounted last year to $112,316, 


THE ANNUAL EXPENSES OF THE STATE. 
From the public fund for ju- 


LIABILITIES OF THE STATE. 
For Raleigh and Gaston Rail- 





diciary about..........-.-. $30,000 00} road... ..cccccesceeecsce $500,000 00 
Legislature... ......++-0+-+« 45,000 0G| For do. do do 106,000 00 
DRG ca nakavabedecssce 10,000 00 | State bonds................. 200,000 00 
Principal and interest on bonds State bonds for Fayetteville 

of Raleigh and Gaston Rail- and Western Turnpike 

toad indorsed by the state. 70,000 00; Company.............---- 120,000 00 


And other demands, which State bonds for Neuse and Tar 
amounted last year (1850) to 228,173 00 a 
The expenses paid from lite- State bonds for Cape Fear and 
rary fund are, for common Deep rivers... see. .<e0s 80,000 00 
PDAs Gas tcadod neokbes 107,339 00 State bonds for North Carolina 


Rail-road ......-..+00s000+ 2,000,000 00 


rivers... .+s«+«- . 65,000 00 








$3,071,000 00 


3.—THE CANAL AROUND THE FALLS OF THE OHIO. 


This work, successfully designed and constructed to facilitate the trade and travel that 
ascends and descends the Ohio River, is now (nearly nine-tenths of it) the property of the 
people of the United States. Its original construction, although promising great facilities 
and advantages to the public, was regarded as a doubtful speculation. As the promi- 
nent facts connected with its history are of interest to the people generally, who own 
nearly the whole improvement, and of special interest to those who trade and travel upon 
La Belle Riviere, we briefly state them. 

In 1825, the Legislature of Kentucky granted a charter for the construction of a canal 
around the Falls of the Ohio River, on the Kentucky side, with a capital stock of $600,000, 
to be called the “ Louisville and Portland Canal.” The company and the individaal share, 
holders became involved in pecuniary embarrassments in constructing the work, and in 
December, 1831, they applied for and obtained from the legislature authority to increase 
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the stock to an amount sufficient, at $100 per share, to pay all the costs and expenses of 
construction, and the interest thereon, up to the time it was opened for use. When this 
authority was given, no returns, in the shape of dividends or interest, had been realized 
upon the investment. 

To aid and encourage the commeucement and prosecution of this important work, Con- 
gress authorized the United States government to subscribe 1,000 shares to the original 
comm in 1825; 1,335 additional shares in 1829—in all, 2,335 shares, and paying therefor 

233,500. 

Under an act of December, 1831, the company made an “allowance” to the stock- 
holders of twenty per cent. interest on all stock standing three and one-third years, and ten 
er cent. upon that of one and two-thirds of a year standing—the total allowance bein 
106,650, of which the United States received, in stock, $33,350. The company also allowe 
$60,000 as « dividend from the net receipts of the canal during its operation, and of this 
the United States received $25,350 in stock—making in all $56.700, for which 567 
additional shares of stock were received. After this allowance, and until 1842, individuals 
held 7,098 shares of the stock of the company, and the United States 2,902; representing 

$1,000,000, total cost of the canal. 

From January, 1834, to January, 1842, regular annual dividends were made, in money, 
to the stockholders, from the net profits of the company; and the United States received, 
during these eight years, an aggregate sum of $257,078 in dividends—the total amount 
divided among al! the stockholders, during that period, was $822,537. At this point of 
time, January, 1842, the United States had paid into the company $233,500, and received 
$257,078 in cash dividends, $56,700 in stock dividend, and held $2,902 shares of stock. 

The business upon the Ohio River was large, and rapidly increasing, the canal, which 
was at first regarded as a hazardous speculation, had become exceedingly remunerative 
to shareholders—and the public began to demand increased facilities for the river trade 
and travel around the Falls, by constructing another canal upon the other side of the river, 
or the enlargement of the present one, and free from tolls. The stock of this pore roa in 
case its chartered rights and privileges remained unimpared, was regarded as a good invest- 
ment at $250 per share; but the peer became alarmed at the popular demands 
and demonstrations, and in 1842 they applied for and obtained from the Keutucky Legisla- 
ture the privilege of selling the mock held by individuals to the United States, to the State 
of Kentucky, or to the City of Louisville, with the view, eventually, of making the canal 
free of tolls; and they also obtained the privilege of appropriating the net income of the 
canal to the purchase of stock, instead of making dividends—fixing the price of the stock, 
the first year, not exceeding $150 a share; and the highest price to be paid each subse- 
quent year, was the maximum price of the first year, with 6 per cent. per annum 
added. And when the stock of individuals should all be bought up, then it was to be 
transferred to the United States, on condition thatthe United States would only levy suffi- 
cient tolls to keep the canal in repair, &c. 

This plan of liquidating individual stock began in 1842, and the total net receipts of the 
canal from that time to January, 1852, were $1,276,713 32, and the total income, asit was 
annually realized, has been appropriated in buying up the stock of individuals—paying in 
1842, one hundred and fifty ollars a share, and increasing in price each subsequent year, 
according to the schedule in the Act of 1842, until the price last year, reached $231 per 
share—ard over 600 shares were taken at that price. On the first of January, 1852, the 
United States owned 8,660 shares of the stock, and individuals only 1,340. 

Such, in short, is the legislative and financial history of the Louisville and Portland 
Canal, around the Falls of the Ohio. 

The people of the Ohio Valley, and the inland commerce of that rich and productive 
region, now demand another canal on the Indiana side, or the enlargement of the present 
one, and its freedom from tolls. 


4.—STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS, 


‘ We spoke lately of the |morals of horse-racing and boat-racing, and preferred the 
ormer. 

a. we were wrong; but the late melancholy cases of the St. James, of Louisiana, 
and the Henry Clay, of New-York, will show. 

The subject is now in the hands of Congress, and a bill has passed one house, of the 
most stringent character, which itis believed will secure the lives of passengers frm the 
perils of human cupidity, human recklessness, and what is easier than either—iron and 
steam. We shall publish the bill hereafter. 

The following, made up from the files of the New-York Herald, gives some of these 
steamboat doings, since the first of January last. Nearly 500 lives gone in six months: 

STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1852. 
Jan’ry 9.—Boiler of steamer Magnolia, exploded at St. Simon’s Island, Georgia. 13 
persons killed; 11 injure 1. 
14.—Boiler of steamer George Washington exploded, near Grand Gulf, Miss. 16 
lives lost ; 10 persons injured. 
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14.—Steamer Martha Washington burnt, near Memphis, Tenn. 5 lives lost. 
23.—Steamer Pitzer Miller's boiler exploded, at the mouth of the White rivers. 
Several persens killed. 
25.—Steamer De Witt Clinton struck a snag near Memphis, enn. 40 lives lost. 
31.—Sveamer General Warren wrecked, at Astoria, Oregon. 42 lives lost. 
Feb. 14,—Steamer Caddo sunk, near New-Orleans. 5 lives Jost. 
29.—Steam tow-boat Mary Kingsland’s boiler burst, below New-Orleans. 5 lives 
lost; 3 persons injured. 
Mar. 26.—Steamer Pocahontas collap-ed her flues, near Memphis, Tenn, 8 lives lost; 
18 persons severely scalded. 
26.—Steamer Independence wrecked, in Matagorda bay, Texas. 7 lives lost. 
April 3.—Steamer Redstone’s boilers exploded, near Carroilion, In. 21 lives lost ; 25 
persons injured. 
3.—Steamer Glencoe blew up, at St. Louis. Number of lives lost unknown. 
9.—Steamer Saluda’s boiler exploded, at Lexington, Mo. 100 lives lost, 
11.—Steamer Pocahontas burnt. near Choctaw Bend. 12 lives lost. 
25.—Steamer Prairie State collapsed ber flues, on tbe Illinois, killing and wounding 
20 persons. 
May 19.—Steamer Pittsburg’s cylinder heads broken, killing 1 and injuring 3 persons. 
Jane 14.—Steamer Forest City collapsed a flue, at Cleveland. 3 lives lost. 
July 5.—Steamer St. James’ boiler exploded near New-Orleans, About 40 lives 


106t. 
12.—Propeller City of Oswego ran into by another steamer, near Cleveland, and 
sunk, 20 lives lost. 
28.—Steamer Heory Clay burnt, near Yonkers, on the Hudson. About 80 lives 
lost, and about 20 more or less injured. 


THE MELANCHOLY ESULT IN FIGURES. 


No. of Lives Persons 

Steamers. lost. Injured. 
CE cn tnt dtnd tens nethteemesn ae | Re a. RU occcemenmiaice § 21 
PEE nade betibnnconcsahonaintoat Re 1 RRR ARI ERE 3 
Bin 6 nditiinthtdtenn cna cbmnbeelin Se eS 15 veleasavenee 
Sas ie ite aneteeeihaibie shis éqaiinial ee ai CP ee 
DP idenceghtithtindimece;s sami | SGP ale Roses 4ssanuee 3 
OG chine css cintiidheinh neaeckiaumiben Raertiase sane Mesecsnet sand _ 
PP ivintssqaces sntthadn a GES Dacanesakiess TIES cc cnapeeses 20 
Ps ccd ccccccctshtesbscouniba Wa ccusaseapes 428 . Jac ccces ae 100 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
1—INTERNAL RESOURCES OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The area of South Carolina in round numbers is nineteen millions of acres, and the 
population under six hundred thousand, giving over thirty acres of land to every indivi- 
dual, old and young, black and white, and I think we may safely say there is one hundred 
acres of land for every person engaged in its tillage. If then, we estimate that by any 
means one half of the land, or nine and a half millionsof acres, are capable of culture, 
there is room enough in our borders yet to plant ten times as much more as we now plant. 

Admitting, then, that we have nine and a half millions of acres of tillable land, of which 
allow one half for grain and pasturage, and plant only the balance, four and three quarter 
millions of acres, or one-fourth of all our surface, and were to make no more than half a 
bale of cotton to the acre, it would give us a crop of nearly twenty-four hundred thuusand 
bales, equalto the present whole crop of the United State:. This is startlir g. and some 
of my readers may throw back their heads and raise up their hands in amazement. At 
first, it does look incredible, tl at so small a territory and but one-fourth of it employed, 
making only half a crop, should turn out so much; but bere are the figures, and compe- 
tent calculators say we have the land. I feel that thisis a sort of new idea, and some one 
may say if South Carolina can do so much, the other cotton states can do it too, or that 
South Carolina is looking ahead to make all the cotton wanted. But observe, [ am _ not 
telling what we are trying to do, or what we are going to do, but what we could do if we 
would, and what duty to vurselves requires that we should boldly attempt for ovr sake 
and the sake of those who are to come after us, if we wish to improve our condition by 
using our resources, or even maintain our present standing before the world. 

Let our rivers be straightened—throw all the water into one straight channel, that it 
may run off quick and wash out deep—tbus securing their deltas free from freshets, and 
you open up an immense mine of agricultural wealth, which must add to your capital, 
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increase your productions and comforts, employ your labor and skill to greater advantage, 
invite an increase and retain your present numbers—which, if something is not done, must 
look out for other fields to operate in. To effect this purpose is worth an effurt—for ifwe 
lose them, we lose the essentials of strength, capital, and population—when the opposite 
course will encourage them to remain with their energies, means, and productions. 

Small streams are ditched, drained and re-drained, as we willsee on almost every plan- 
tation—then why not the rivers that are worth so much more ? 

From Camden falls to Santee is about 40 milee—the swamp will average at least two 
miles—many places it is four miles across—but say two miles all the way, and you have 
eighty square miles or upwards, fifty-one thousand acres of land, of which there is not 
now under culture above 15,000 acres, thus adding 36,000 acres of new land ; or say an 
increase of value on the whole of $20 per acre, gives us 1,000,000. And this in a short 
distance of W ateree alone, in the centre of the state, while there is Santee, Wateree, the 
Pee Dees, Lynche’s Creek, and several other streams, adding in all ten or twenty times 
more. 

As we know more about Wateree River, and we believe that no other would yield so 
much at so little expense, we can say more about it, and would respectfully ask particu- 
lar attention to it, from Camdeu tu Santee. In a straight line, it is about forty miles—as 
it runs, 125 miles or more. The fall 18 inches or more to the mile, as it could not ran 
with less. Reduce the length to forty miles, and concentrate the fall, gives us five feet, 
and if the flow increases in proportion, it would run off in one day as mueh as it runs now 
in one week, and the single channel give sufficient vent for all the water. 

The old river beds could soon be planted—the creeks, lakes and ponds could be drain- 
ed by ditches into the deepened channel, and all or nearly all rendered secure from over- 
flow of water, which has been so frequent the last few years as to discourage the few that 
plant them. The crops and stock lost in the last ten years would be a sufficient sum to 
pay for the work I propose. 

These lands are greatly needed, for what was naturally fertile of the high lands, has 
become much worn, while these lands once made free from freshets, are almost invalua- 
ble, the quality of the soil being the very richest, and lying so as never to wear out, 
producing cotton, corn, or small grain equal to any lands on earth. These great advan- 
tages would not be for a few years only, or require a periodical expense to keep them up 
as most improvements do, but they will tell, and tell well for all time to come. 

An expenditure of $100,000 by the state will add one million to its wealth. Lands now 
valued at five dollars will be worth fifty dollars per acre ; it is too Jarge an undertaking 
for individuals, thongh they have done much in banking out, which does not answer the 

arpose. To embank all the way would cost three times the money that straightenin 

t would, and then the embankments are always liable to break or be undermined, while 
the water outside of them must lieon the groand, which is often an injury to crops, to the 
ground, and a hindrance from work, The enterprise is so inviting to the state, so much 
can be dune with so little money, let it be surveyed by a competent man,—count the 
cost, make all the caleulations, and go to work as soon as possible, Here we have rich 
mines which are certain never to fail. They cannot be worked too soon ; objection might 
be made to this magnificent improvement as redounding too much tothe benefit of a few, 
which I answer by asking what work of its kind has not the same tendency? Where a 
rail-road passes, land rises in price. Town property and rents increase in value, where 
the facilities of trade and travel are enlarged ; and what is good for a part of the people is 
good for the whole. The state belongs to the people, and without the people it could not 
on. We insist with great confidence, that this enterprise is practicable, and that it 
could not fail to result in eminent good to all, 

It looks like this acquisition had been reserved for a later day—a day when necessity 
would compel a movement towards it. Tothe writer, who must confess himself sanguine 
on the subject, it presents itself as a cheap means of nearly doubling the wealth of the 
state.— Richland. 


2.—W ISCONSIN.—HER INTERNAL FACILITIES AND RESOURCES. 


The most western link of the great chain of lakes is connected with a prong of the 
Mississippi, called the Wisconsin River, by a hook—named the “ Fox and Wisconsin 
River Improvement,’’ The Fox River is navigable, and empties its waters into Lake 
Michigan, through Green Bay—a kind of fungus attachment resembling a jug-handle. 
This great water communication between the lakes and Mississippi River extends in a 
south-western direction froin Green Bay, through the interior of the settled regions of the 
state ; and is the only great thoroughfare between the lakes and Mississippi, north of IIli- 
nois. The confluence of the Wisconsin River with the Mississippi is a little below Prai- 
rie du Chien, one of the most beautifully romantic, as well as most ancient river towns in 
the west. This river is navigable for two hundred miles, and. with its tributaries flows 
through the most extensive lumber regions in the Union, furnishing the lower Mississippi 
country with aunual supplies of rafts of pine lumber, shingles, &c. Steamers are now 
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plying as regularly between the upper and lower trade on the Wisconsin River as the St. 
ouis and Galena packets on the Mississippi. ; 

Milwaukee, occupying an eligible position for commerce, is located on the Wisconsin 
side of Lake Michigan, near the centre of the western shore, and is destined to be the 
custom-house recipient for the heavy products of the north-west, in spite of all rivals. 
This assertion may be coolly received in some quarters ; but when the projected Milwau- 
kee and Mississippi Railroad is completed, (forty miles of which is now finished, and six- 
ty miles more ai vt contract,) common sense and a glance at the taphical position 
of the route, must convince any one that our conclusion is anything but chimerical. This 
great arterial trunk, extending from Milwaukee through an already densely populated 
region, will send forth branches in every feasible direction, to gather in and empty imto 
Milwaukee the surplusage of nearly all the country lying north of latitude 424°, including 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Northern Iowa, and the new Indian purehase—than which no 
other regions of the great west can boast of receiving more than half the like emigration 
during the past year or two, nor will likely for years to come. 

Madison, the capital of the state, situated in the interior, and in the focus of a rich and 
healtby agricultural region, will be the secondary central terminus for plank and rail-road 
ingathering—the crrgoes, freight and storage of which will flow into Milwaukee, by way 
of the great trunk, for shipment to New-York city — Grant Co. Wis. 


3.—EMIGRATION RETURNS. 


The following returns, just issued by her Majesty’s Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners, show the annual emigration for 27 years, from 1825 to 1851, inc usive. 
It will be seen that during the last year, whilst emigration from the United Kingdom to 
the United States has increased by 44,277, and to Australia by 5,495, as compared with 
the preceding year ; there has been a falling off of emigrants to other places of above one- 
half, and to the North American possessions the increase has been 30 per cent., the ag- 
gregate increase being 55,117, or nearly 20 per cent. 
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4—FLORIDA—KEY WEST—THE WRECKERS—FISHERIES, ETC., ETC 


Florida, as regards population, is the smallest of the thirty-one states ; her white popu- 
lation beinz only 47,120, and her slave 39,341. A Spanish settlement was made within the 
limits of the state nearly fifty years previous to the settlement at Jamestown, Virginia, 
Fort Marion, in the eity of St. Augustine, is certainly une of the oldest in the United 
Sates, having been finished in 1756, in the reign of Ferdinand the VIth; and St. Augus- 
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tine is the most venerable city in the Union, having been settled forty-three years before 
Jamestown, Va., by the British. 

Key-West is an island at the southern point of the Peninsula of Florida, and belongs 
to the Archipelago which beautify the Florida coast and the entrance into the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is the southernmost settlement in the United States, and, by its position, is 
the Key of the United States to the Florida Pass and the Gulf of Mexico. This island 
has so long been connected with scenes of maritime disaster and wreeking, that its repu- 
tation abroad has been associated, very generaliy and unjustly, with barbarous violence 
and guast piracy. 

Tt is, however, one of the most attractive ‘‘beauty-spots” resting upon the surface of 
the ocean—with a climate more salubrious, healthful, and remedia then any other spot 
upon this continent, and with a population characterized by as much intelligence, accom- 
pihihesouen, honesty, industry and morality, as that of any oth :r portion of the Union. 

Key-West is the most populous town in the state of Florida, containing about 3,000 
inhabitants. It has 650 houses, 26 stores, 10 warehouses, 4 churches, (Episcopal, Catho- 
lic, Methodist and Baptist,) court-house, jail, custom-house, marine-hospital, commodious 
military barracks, a fort in the process of construction, on which $360,000 has been ex- 
pended, and requiring over a million more to complete it. It has 27 wrecking and coast- 

and fishing vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 2,250 tons, The harbor is large, 

e and easy of access, by different channels, for ships of 22 feet draft. 

The island is four miles long by half a mile to a mile in width, making the area about 
2,000 acres, including a salt-poud of some 350 acres. It is composed of a formation of 
coral lime-stone and sea-shells, with a sandy and rocky surface, and very little available 
soil. The highest elevation on the island is not over twelve feet above the level of the sea. 
The unoccupied parts are covered with low stunted wood and busbes, the larger trees 
having been prostrated by the destructive gale of 1846. The prickly pear, geranium, &c. 
grow luxuriantly, and the wild flowers never cease to unfold their petals—it is an ever- 
green spot. The cocoa-nut tree, the banana, plantain, the lime, the orange, lemon, fig, 
tamarind, date and other tropical trees grow well where there is earth enough to sustain 
them, and are always found in the yards and gardens, adding greatly to the singular beau- 
ty and attractiveness of the principal residences. 

The production of culinary vegetables is unceasing—such as sweet potatues, cabbage, 
beets, lettuce, cucumbers, turnips, &c. They grow best in winter, it being the wet sea- 
son. The want of “mother earth,” however, renders gardening expensive and the pro- 
Cuction of vegetables is limited. 

The palm tree is the pride of tropical climates, and contributes more than all others, 
perhaps, to give a pecalar and imposing character to those regions. The family of palms 
comprises some 700 varieties, and among them the cocoa-nut tree is a majestic as well 
as most useful vegetable. In the Society Islands it grows 70 and 80 feet high—at Key 
West their height is from 20 to 50 feet. The stem tapers to the top without a branch or 
offset, but at the summit it shoots forth 20 to 30 leaves from 15 to 20 feet long. and these 
hang in a graceful tuft around the top. When the branches spread out, clusters of 
fruit, like “bunches of bladders,” cluster thickly around the body, where the branches 
join the trunk of the tree. Some trees bear 100, cthers 50 and 30 nuts, containing from 
one-half pint to a quart of liquor. The straight, unbranching trunk, the long and grace- 
ful leaves or branches, and the clustering fruit, give to this remarkable tree a most no- 
ticerble and singularly beautiful appearance, mk it farnishes timber, fuel, mats, baskets, 
ropes, drinking-vessels, food, beverage, strainers, bonnets, oil and bowls. 

he original name of this island was Cayo Huesson, or Bone Key, from the quantity 
of human bones found upon it when discovered by the Spaniards, Key West is the Eng- 
lish corruption of Cayo Huesson ; it is, however, not the western termination of the Reef, 
there peing several other islands, with Tortugas, the largest, some 60 miles distant. 

Forty years ago this island was granted by the Spanish crown to John P. Salas, and in 
1823 was purchased by Col. Simonton, who still resides here. In 1832 it was made a 
military station, and in 1845 the barracks were completed, consisting of eight commodi- 
dious and airy buildings, placed on three sides of a quadrangle, opening towards the sea, 
each building having a piazza entirely around it. The first white female settler was Mrs. 
Mallory, in 1823, the mother of the present U. 8. Senator from Florida. She is an intelli- 

nt, energetic woman of Irish descent, and still keeps an excellent boarding-house, for 

e accommodation of visitors—there being no tavern upon the island. 

The population consists of emigrants from most of the states and civilized nations, 
There are about 300 slaves, well cared for, civil and joyous, and nearly one-half of all 
residents are natives of the Bahama Islands, They are called Conch-men or Conchs, b 
reason of their skill in diving. They are generally uneducated and ignorant of the world, 
but a hardy, industrious and honest race, getting their living by wrecking, fishing, spong- 
ing, turtling, diving, &c. They are employed in diving into the holds of sunken vessels, 
to make fast to goods ; te dive under and examine the bottoms of vessels that have been 
injured upon the reefs ; 40 or 50 feet water being regarded as good working depth. They 
are indeed an amphibious race, having been known to dive in 90 feet water and make 
fast to anchors, &c. 
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The principal business of Key West is derived from the salyages, commissions and 
perquisites of wrecking. It is not, however, as many suppose, a sort of piratical ——- 
ment, but is as legitimate as any other occupation, and conducted according to well- 
established and legally recognized rules, for the mutual benefit of the wreckers,’ the 
wrecked and the underwriters. Those engaged in it are mostly men of wealth, character, 
of generous sentiments and humane impulses. The rule among wreckers is, that he who 
first boards the wreck has control of her until delivered into the hands of the court. He 
determines who, if any, shall aid him, and in what order and rate they shall share the 
benefits. He also decides, unless the captain selects, to whom the wrecked vessel skall 
be consigned. Then the whole matter is left for legal adjudication ; the amount of salvage 
is deterinined by the court, and each party shares therein as promised by the wrecker 
who first boarded the wreck. 

The award averages about one-tenth of the value of the property saved, and the com- 
missions, expenses, &c., swell this to about one-sixth. There is annually brought into 
Key West about $1,250,000 of wrecked property, which leaves behind some £200,000 to 
be divided among captains, crews, wreckers, wharf-owners, lawyers, auctioneers, ship- 
wrights, &e., &e. It is the principal reliance of the business men of the island. 

The reefs abound in sponges, and many persons are engaged in collecting them; it is 
quite a lucrative business, paving about $40 to $50 per mouth to each hand. About 
$50,000 is annually shipped. The sponges are cleansed. dried, packed, and pressed, and 
shipped to New-York; and thence mostly sold to the French to make felt for hats. 

Some 30,000 bushels of excellent salt are annually made on the island. There is a salt- 
pond, covering about 350 acres, the influx from the sea being regulated by a canal. There 
are wooden pans, as at Syracuse, and “ground pans” inclosed in stone walls and cement 
of various dimensions, from 40 feet square to a quarter of an acre, the water being intro” 
duced into the wooden and ground p»ns by pumps worked by wind-mills, The salt seller 
at the works, at 20 cents per bushel, and the works, which can be extended at pleasure, 
are now being enlarged. 

The finest fish, and of many varieties, are taken in large quantities, “ Turtling”’ is also 
a “regular business,” and large exportations of the “article” are made. Turtles are 
taken in nets, but the sport is had in turniag and pegging turtles. They come upon 
the sandy beach to deposit their eggs in the night, and at sach times they are stealthily ap- 
proached and turned upon their backs before they can escape to the water. “ Pegging 
turtles” isa singular sport. A small instrument is used, not unlike and very little longer 
and larger than a shoemaker's pegying-awl This is rigged harpoon-like and thrown att 
turtle, and, by piercing his shell, it sucks fast, so that « turtle weighing 400 pounds is 
simply hauled in and secured by the use of this small pegging instrument. 

At Key West the seasons glide imperceptibly into each other, exhibiting less differ- 
ence in temperature than any other place ia the United States. The climate is pre-emi- 
nently remedial in pulmonary consumption, chronic bronchial affections, &c,, and on some 
other occasion I will furnish you with some useful and interesting facts in this connection, 
and aleo other items touching this “ beauty-spot’’ upon the Florida coast. L. C. T, 
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MEMUCAN HUNT, or Texas. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 





No. 23. 


Ar the last session of the Legislature of | for which he has all the energies and capacity 
Texas, a charter was granted to Memucan | necessary, to say nothing of his past services 











Hunt and others for the construction of a 
great Central Rail-read through that state. 
connecting the waters of Galveston Bay with 
those of the upper Red River. The active 
pe performed by General Hunt in the pro- 
ection of the road and the procurement 
of the charter—the zeal and energy with 
which he has since pressed upon the capi- 
talists of the country the enormous in- 
terests to be subserved and wealth to be 
realized by the speedy construction of the 
road—the probability of his eventual success, 





to Texas in every period of her history, war- 
rant us, we think. in including him in our 
catalogue of useful and approved citizens. 
Mr. Hunt isa native of North Carolina, and 
was born on the 7th of August. 1807. He is 
a descendant, on the paternal line, of Ralph 
Hunt. of Virginia, (whose ancestors were per- 
mitted by Cromwell to emigrate from the 
county of Kent, England. in consequence of 
their opposition to the usurpations of the 
times.) and Charity Anderson of Hanover 
county, Virginia. His grandfather, Hon, 
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Memucan Iunt, whose wife was Mary Wade. 
of Lunenberg county, Virginia. was member 
of the Colonial and State Legislatures of North 
Carolina. member of the Convention which 
framed the first Constitution. and Treasurer 
of the state. His father. William Hunt, was 
® Major in the Revolution, and during the 
administration of Washington. adjusted with 
others the accounts of North Carolina with 
the federal government. On the maternal 
side. Mr. Hunt is deseended from Elizabeth 
Taylor, daughter of Col. Joseph Taylor an 
officer of the Revolution, of North Carolina, 
and Frances Anderson. and grand-daughter 
of John Taylor and Catharine Pendleton, 
the sister of Chancellor Edmund Pen- 
dieton. and also in the fourth degree from 
James Taylor of Wales, who is the common 
ancestor of the very large and influential 
family of the Taylors of Virginia, Carolina, 
Tennessee and Kentucky.* 

Mr. Hunt’s father was an independent 

lanter of Carolina. who left three sons, 

emucan, the youngest, Thomas, a planter 
in Tennessee, and William, whose fortunes 
are now united with those of the old north 
Btate. 

At the age of eighteen, Mr, Hunt was es- 
tablished as a planter in North Carolina, and 
though desiring to emigrate westward. yielded 
to the solicitations of his venerable father to 
remain by his side as a prop to his declining 

ears. In his twenty-second year he entered 

nto a commercial partnership at Norfolk 
and Weldon, and displayed equal zeal and 
intelligence as a planter and amerchant. He 
was appointed in 1831 aid-de-camp to General 
Hawkins ; in 1832 was one of a committee of 
three appointed at Shoco, North Carvlina. to 
interrogate Messrs. Barbour and Van Buren. 
candidates for the Vice-Presidency, in regard 
to their views ; in 1834, served in several in- 
ternal improvement conventions at Raleigh 
and Hillsboro’, then the earliest of such as- 
semblies in the union, Removing soon after 
to Mississippi, he became an active and suc- 
cessful planter in Madison county. 

The American mind being now everywhere 
aroused and excited by the gallant and heroic 
struggles of Texas in the cause of freedom and 
republicanism, Major Hunt determined to 
repair to the standard of the patriots, and 
stake his life and fortunes in their cause. It 
was a dark and gloomy hour for Te Fan- 
nin and Travis, with two divisions of her gal- 
lant army were annihilated, whilst the last 
division was retreating in the very face of the 
enemy. They were times indeed “to try 
men’s souls, when the summer soldier and | 
the sunshine patriot retired from the service | 
of their country.” 

But Texas was to be another example ad- 
ded to the chronicles of history, that the 
cause of freedom is that of God; when they, 
who would be free, are ready, in heert and in 
purpose “ themselves to strike the blow.” 

Mr. Hunt, having assurances of a Brigadier- 
generalship, aided Capt. Fulton to raise a 

ted pany in Madison county. with 
the understanding that it was to be attached 
to his brigade. This company proceeded by 
land, whilst with Mr. J. Pinckney Henderson, 
whom he had induced to accompany him, he 








“In 1850, Mr. Hunt was married to Ann 
Talliaferro Howard, daughter of Tallaferro 
8. and Elizabeth Garnett Howard. formerly 
of Caroline county, Virginia, but more lately 








of Mississippi and Texas. 
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repaired to New-Orleans, in time to aid Gen. 
Thomas Green. who had 500 men ready to 
embark, but required $5,000 in funds to pro- 
cure the necessary supplies and transporta- 
tion. This amount Major Hunt at once pro- 
cured by the use of his name. as it was deemed 
of vital import to the republic that the 
men should be there before any decisive en- 
gagement couid take place * 

efore reaching Texas. however. the deci- 
sive battle of San Jacinto had been fought, 
but President Burnett entertained so high an 
appreciation of his zcal and spirit, that he 
at once tendered to Major Hunt the appoint- 
ment of Major-General in the army, with 
power to appoint all officers of division. The 
appointment was accepted upon the condition 
that the enemy should attempt or indicate 
another invasion of the soil. and that the 
President should notify him of that fact, 
This notification was received in August, 
1836. ether with the request to bring inte 
the field as many men as possible, Gen. 
Hunt at once appointed J. Pinckney Hender- 
son and George 8. MeIntosh Brigadiers. and 
Ashbel Smith. Surgeon of Division—gentle- 
men who have subsequently distinguished 
themselves in the cause of Texas. He issued 
at the same time an address to the people of 
the United States, inveking in strong and 
eloquent terms their aid. and by October had 
chartered a vessel and shipped two compa- 
nies from Norfolk. and paid the expenses of 
two others from North Carolina. by way of 
Memphis and New-Orleans. The invasion 
did not take place as expected, and President 
Houston desiring the army to be furloughed 
or disbanded, Gen. Hunt delicately tendered 
his resignation, which the President as deli- 





* His advances to the Republic of Texas were 
upwards of $28.000 in money, besides the 
pledge of his. name for $5,000 more. which 
was raised ; in all, $33.000, a larger sum than 
was furnished disinterestedly by any other 
individual. In these advances he aided to 
carry 500 men into the countiy, and support- 
ed besides about 300 more. A committee of 
the legislature in 1852, whilst passing upon 
his claims, were unanimous in using the fol 
lowing language, which, without mixing up 
ourselves in any way with a controversy 
about which we can know very little, we take 
the liberty of extracting : 


“In reviewing this claim. the committee 
will add, that no one came forward more dis- 
iuterestedly and liberally to aid 'l'exas. in the 
most critical days of her struggle for liberty, 
than Gen. Hunt; he advanced over $28,000 
in cash, without owning any pecuniary in- 
terest in Texas at the time ; he not only ad- 
vanced this money. but he gave bis services 
to the country, and the archives of the Re- 
publie will show that very few engaged in the 
revolution, performed more important and 
useful services than he did—his losses by the 
neglect of his private affairs. in devoting 
himself to the service of his adopted country, 
are known to have been large. The original 
amounts due to Gen, Hunt were advanced by 
him with the assurance of the government 
that they would be speedily refunded—he 
made no contracts for forfeitures, bonuses or 
interest—others did, and have received them, 
All that he now asks is to realize the princi- 
pal he advanced. and the interest universally 
allowed for all advances of money made to 
the Republic up to 1840.” 
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cately accepted in a letter of the 25th Decem- | 


ber, 1836, from which we extract : 


“T received your resignation with ex treme 
regret, and that regret was increased. because 
the course pursaed by you, evinced a deli- 
cacy which has commanded my admiration, | 
and profound respect. ° . ° ° 

“So far from increasing the difficulties 
which inure to the government from the 
course pursued by my predecessor, you have 

enerously withdrawn all pretensions, and | 
oe preferred nothing in your behalf, not 
even remuneration for the advances which 
you have made, in behalf of the government, of | 
a pecuniary character. } 

* Should an invasion take place, as is high- 
ly probable at this time, you may rest assured 
that I will continue to regard you with great | 
solicitude, and in estimation of your patriot- | 


} 


GALLERY OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


The Cabinet was called, and its very last act 
was the appointment of Alcede Labranche, 
Chargé to Texas, though owing to a defect in 
his own credentials, General Hunt was not 
formally received as minister before the 6th 
of July, 1837. 

General Hunt addressed a letter, 4th August. 
1837, to the Hon. Jno. Forsyth, Secretary of 
State, proposing the subject of annexation, 
which, with a reply from that gentieman and 
® rejoinder, make a part of the history of the 
times. He also signed a treaty of limits of the 
two republics in the spring of 1838, and on 
leaving Washington was tendered and ac- 
cepted a dinner offered him by Messrs. Cal- 
houn, Clay, White, Preston and other mem- 
bers of both parties in congress. 

On the subject of annexation the papers of 
General Hunt were among the very ablest, 


ism, zeal and activity in our cause, I will hail | and he was the very first officer of the Repub- 
your return as a citizen, with pleasure, and | lic to announce publicly the expediency of 

lace you in the most desirable situation with- | that measure. Among these papers were the 
nmy control. Believing, as I do, that your | letters to Mr. Forsyth above referred to, the 
worth as a man, and qualifications as an offi- | letter advocating Mr. Pelk’s election as indis- 
cer, will be sure guaranties for your future | pensable to the end, and the address as Chair- 
usefulness and distinction in the cause of man of the Galvestou Committe? in favor of ac- 


liberty, I am, &c. &c.” 
General Ilunt, after notifying the President | 
of his readiness to return at any moment the | 
cause of Texas might require, prepared to de- | 
part for the United States, but was met on his | 
way by letters from the Cabinet, indicating 
the desire of General Houston for his imme- 
diate appearance at the seat of government, 
upon business of vital importance. Comply- 
ing with the request, he had the high but 
unsolicited and unexpected honor conferred 
upon him of Envoy and Minister Pienipo- 
tentiary te the United States | 
Having reached Washington, it was found | 
that the Hon. Wm. I. Wharton, diplomatic | 
agent of Texas, had caused to be introduced 
into the lower House of Congress, a resolution 
of recognition, which was lost by a majority 
of 16 votes. General Hunt recommended a 
resort to the Senate as the more appropriate 
body for matters relating to the executive and 
diplomatic matters of the country, President 
Jackson having indicated a disposition favora- 
ble to the recoguition of the independence of 
the Republic of Texas, if Congress would 
recommend the measure. After a sharp con- 
test and a close vote, in which the envoys 
were sleepless at their post, the resolution 
sed the Senate. A more difficult matter, 
owever, remained to be performed in the 
House, to wit, the removal of the opposition 
of the majority of 16, in order to have inserted 
in the civil and diplomatic bill an appropria- 
tion for the salary of a Chargé d’Affaires to 
Texas. But the intelligence and exhaustless 
energy of the Texan diplomatic agents were 
again rewarded with success. A single obsta- 
cle now existed. General Jackson’s adminis- 
tration was ut its close. The old hero doubted 
if propriety or <a towards his successor 
would justify any action on his part in the 
expiring hour of his rule. He at last firmly 
declined, notwithstanding every solicitation. 
The crisis was considered important. inary 
temper of Mr. Van Buren was doubted and 
feared. Everything might yet be lost. On 








cepting the joint resolution of Congress. More 
lately General Hunt addressed a letter to the 
Auditor and Comptroller of the State, upon the 
subject of its indebtedness, an able document, 
which discusses at length every financial 
transaction of the government, from its provi- 
sional establishment in 1836 down to the pe- 
riod of annexation and of state sovereignty. 
In this he urges, upon the strongest grounds, 
a recommendation which he was the first to 
make of the sale of the North West Territory 
to the United States for Indian purposes, and 


| proposes further, by means of the sale. to ex- 


tinguish the liabilities of the state at their par 
value, (as advocated in the report of a com- 
mittee at the last session of Congress.) rather 
than by the sealing system which has been 
adopted. The disinterestedness ani! public spi- 


| ritof this suggestion is more clearly indicated 


in the fact, that, on the principle of the 
scaling system. his own claims, as shown in the 
address, would have been paid in a sum great- 
ly larger than by the course which he recom- 
mends. The address defends also, upon 
strong grounds, the right of Texas to the 
Rio Grande boundary. 

Five months after his return to Texas. Nov. 
1838, GeBeral Hunt was appointed by Presi- 
dent Lamar, Secretary of the Navy, and suc- 
ceeded in induciag several gallant young 
officers of the United States, among others, 
Commodore Moore, to resign their commis- 
sions, and attach themselves to the Navy of 
Texas. During his administration Mr. Salig- 
ney, who had been dispatched by the French 
government to Texas, and whose official re- 
lations were with the navy department, at 
the instance of the Secretary of State. made 
his report, recommending the recognition of 
its independence. In 1839, he was appointed 
Commissioner to establish the boundary line 
with the United States, and soon after acted 
temporarily as Inspector General, to organize 
an army of 3600 men, by order of President 
Houston, to march against Mexico. He also 
acted temporarily as Adjutant General under 








the very last day—nay, the very last hour of Rusk, in anticipation of an invasion, and 
General Jackson’s term. General Hunt carried | upon the first news of hostilities between 
in person to the Executive mansion, a letter | the United States and Mexico, he, with seven 
prepared by hinself and colleague, intreating | others, proceeded in haste to the Rio Grande, 
the call of a Cabinet Council and the speedy | and were the first to reach Point Isabel 
act of recognition. The President yielded. from the settlement of Texas. Palo Alto 
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and Resaca had been fought. Here, with 
several Louisianians he joined Col. meget 
Texas regiment, and advanced as far as 
Fernando and China. On returning to 
Camargo, he was taken ill, and by the re- 
commendation and at the instance of Gen- 
eral Taylor, returned to Galveston. In this 
instance General Hunt preferred a place in 
the ranks to that of Aid-de-Camp, 
him by Governor Henderson. and it was not 
the only occasion in which he performed 
active military service in this capacity. 
General Hunt’s connection with the Texan 
revolution exhausted a large estate, but his 
devotion to private affairs since the annexa- 
tion has enabled him to accumulate a con- 
siderable landed interest which again renders 
his pecuniary affairs independent, and will 
Make him wealthy when the railroads now 
chartered in Texas shall have been, as most of 
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them will inevitably be, constructed. in the 
course of a very few years. Texas has the 
resources and means for an immense empire, 
and if she is but true to herself, her destiny 
must be as proud as that of any sovereign 
state of the Union. She has but to be wise 
and liberal, and capital and population will 
flow into her without practical limit. Hers is 
the true El Dorado. She is in the path of 
that “Orient Ind” for which our great raii- 
roads would strike; but they need not 
pass through her to find all the wealth that 
heart could covet. Let Texas but construct 
her great central road, for which General 
Hunt is contending. and her transverse roads 
from Louisiana and Arkangas. to El Paso; her 
Guif and 8an Antonio road; and Eastern 
fancy will not tell a tale of more magic 
wealth and power than will spring up to 
crown her labors and bless her toils. 
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1.—FLORIDA SHIP CANAL. 


Mr. De Bow,—Permit me to cail your at- 
tention to a subject of the most vital impor- 
tance to the commercial interests of our At- 
lantic and Gulf States, to request your co- 
operation in bringing the matter before the 
public, and to furnish some informaticn which 
may be useful, if imparted through your 
valuable Review. 

The subject of a ship canal through the 
peninsula of Florida, is again demanding 
public attention; the impression from sur- 
veys long since made, is, that such a project 
is impracticable, and such is no doubt the 
case along the routes surveyed, but there is 
one which has not been examined, of the 
practicability of which I am certain. 

In 1826, a Jaw was passed authorizing the 
president “ to cause to be made an accurate 
survey of the country south of the Saint 
Mary’s, and including the same, with a view 
to ascertain the most eligible route of a canal, 
admitting the transit of boats, to connect the 
Atlantic with the Gulf of Mexico, and also 
with a view to ascertain the practicability 
ofa ship canal.” This survey was made by 
Major P. H. Perrault, of the Topographical 
Engineers, assisted by several onars cers, 
and his report was returned in 1828. One 
of the routes surveyed, was from the Saint 
Mary’s to the Saint Mark’s, a distance esti- 
mated at 183 miles ; the summit level on this 
route was found to be 152 feet above low 
water on the Atlantic coast; and it was 
found that the whole amount of ascent and 
descent would be 296 feet, but there were no 
feeders for a canal to be found. A second 
pro route was from ihe fork of Black 
Creek to the mouth of the Santa Fee, which 
empties into the Suwanee ; the distance 78 
miles, and the summit level 126 feet. Here 
again, there is a deficiency of water for 
feeders sufficient for a ship canal; all 
other routes examined, were deemed im- 
practicable, chiefly from a deficiency of 





water to feed the canal. The following is a 
summary of this examination : 

“The coast on the Gulf of Mexico, between 
Tampa Bay and Apalachie Bay, caunot be 
approached by vessels drawing more than 5 
feet water! in this latter bay 8 feet can be 
carried at high tide to St. Mark’s. Besides, 
the ridge of the peninsula of Florida has a 
mean elevation of 150 feet above the ocean, 
and its top does not offer, at any place, either 
natural reservoirs or heads of streams ade- 
quate to the supply of a canal having very 
large dimensions ; therefore, a ship canal 
destined to connect through the peainsula 
the Atlantic with the Gulf of Mexico, is not 
practicable.” 

The harbor of Tampa Bay is the only one 
on the Gulf coast suitable, either by location, 
or accessibility, depth of water, or safety, for 
the terminus of a ship canal. There are 
some 24 feet at low tide over the outer bar, 
and ample depth thence, say 8 miles, to the 
bar at the mouth of the Maniteeriver. This 
river is the most available one emptying into 
the bay ; the bar at its mouth is narrow, com- 

ed of sand, can be easily excavated, and 
a4 nine feet water at low tide ; the tide rises 
about three feet. 


No coasting vessel passing through this 
canal to any of the Gulf ports, need draw 
more than 16 feet, and ships passing can 
readily afford to wait for the tide at the ter- 
minus ; therefore, an excavation of 4 or 5 feet 
would give ample water on this bar. The 
banks of the river are sufficiently bold to 
admit of the elevation of the water six feet 
above low tide, and probably 8 feet, by the 
construction of a dam and lock. After en- 
tering the river, we have an average depth 
of about 8 feet, for the first 12 miles; the 
proposed dam would increase this to from 
14 to 16 feet, making very little excavation 


the | necessary ; for in many places in this distance 


we have from 2 to 3 tathoms at low water. 
This brings us toa section, admirably adapted 
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to the construction of a lock, which would 
raise the level 12 feet higher. The channel of 
the canal in this section, would pass through 
a species of hard clay, affording a substan- 
tial basis. From this point, the land rises 
dually, until it attains an elevation of 
40 to 50 feet above low tide; here we 
find a flat table land, filled with large ponds, 
which, during the rainy season, become full 
to overtlowing, and furnish the waters which 
flow to Tampa Bay on the west, to the 
Everglades on the southeast, and to the 
Saint John's on the northeast. The line 
would pass along the northern margin of 
Lake Isteokpoga, due east to Indian river; 
passing the Kissimee river, which empties 
into Lake Okuchoba. This river would 
furnish an ample supply for a canal of the 
largest magnitude. 
he waters of Indian river are probably 
shallow, but an artificial harbor could be 
constructed at a cost insignificant in view of 
its importance. The whole distance from 
the bar at the mouth of the Manitee, to its 
debouchure on the Atlantic, would be about 
120 miles; the total ascent and descent, 
between 50 and 60 feet. 

Indian river furnishes an inland navigation 
along the Atlantic coast of about 120 miles ; 
about one half of which lies north, the other 
south of the proposed Atlantic terminus. 
A cut of about 12 or 15 miles would connect 
the northern extremity of Indian river with 
the navigable waters of the St. John’s, thus 
furnishing a safe inland navigation for light- 
draught steamers to the entraace of the canal 
on the Atiautic. A few dams and locks on 
the upper waters of the St. John’s would ad- 
mit F boats which ply from Savannah to 
Jacksonville, to the waters of the Indian 
river, and thence through the canal to the 
Gulf. It is not necessary to comment upon 
the vast importance and value of this great 
work, to our whole country, its great value 
in peace, its infinite value in a period of war. 
L have been as succinct as the subject would 
admit. If you think it worth admission, I 
will be pleased to see it advocated in your 
publication. 

I am confident in the adoption of the route, 
if Government will have it examined by 
competent officers ; and I am inclined to 
think that it can be constructed at a cost not 
much exceeding that of a first-class English 
railroad per mile. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Ropert GamBLE, Jr. 


2.—IMPROVEMENT OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The present condition and the still more 
menacing future of the Mississippi River, 
has, some time since, been the object of seri- 
ous discussion, and I think it will be per- 
mitted, to a technical man, to give his indi- 
vidual views on that important subject. There 
are two evils attending this river, each dis- 
astrous in its consequences, but so different 
and even contradictory in their origin, that 


it would be impossible to check them beth 
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by one and the same remedy. The annual 
overflow of the Mississippi, with its attendin 
| destruction of life and property, takes its ori- 
| gin in the river’s bed not being large enough 

to discharge promptly the vast smount of 

water caused by the melting of snow in 
spring. The gradual obstruction of its bed b; 
‘sand bars and mud banks is evidently cau 

by too great a width of the bed in proportion 
| to the amount of water carried down to the 
| gulf in ordinary times. 

To remedy, as is proposed, the former evil, 
by opening artificial outlets or clearing out 
the present channels of the river, would evi- 
dently increase the second evil, whereas the 
cutting off the numerous bends otf the river, 
would still more shorten and lessen the space 
required by the surplus water in spring time, 
and thus increase the danger of crevasses. 

I do not think that a more efficient remedy 
against crevasses and other more harmless 
overtlows could be found, than the construe 
tion of good and solid levees. These, if _ 
perly constructed, will prove an efficient bul- 
wark against any amount of water that may 
be apprehended even from the “ father of 
rivers.” The Dutch have protected their 
low lands from the fury of the sea by levees; 
they had no more nor better material than 
we, and certainly not so rich a country to 
protect. But certainly a levee, to be effi- 
cient, must be skilfully constructed—more 
skilfully than is aman | done. To see, as 
I have oftem seen along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, on the most exposed points, the 
levee in sharp angles protrudiog, thus of- 
fering a broad side to the direct impetus of 
the waves, can certainly give but a gon idea 
of the skill of the constructor. I pretend 
there is not a point on the river so exposed, 
that with proper curves and suffivient thick- 
ness of levees, a perfect shield against any 
high waters might not be secu at by no 
means extravagant a cost. The employ- 
ment of practical engineers as permanent 
Levee Ins rs, for reasonable distances 
on both sides of the river, cannot be too 
strongly recommended. 

As tothe alarming obstruction of the 
river by sedimentary matter, more particu- 
larly at the mouth, I th nk there is no other 
remedy to be found thar the closing of all 
the superfluous outlets, several of the passes 
not excluded, This would be a gigantic, 
but by no means impossible measure. There 
are numbers of flat-boats arriving daily at 
New-Orleans, selling at half cost, say fift 
dollars in average—they might be cnérled 
down to the passes thvt are to be shut up, 
and sunk in a proper place, and with proper 
care charged Sih whatonar materials will 
be best or hand, A pass once shut up in a 
favorable season, the current will soon open 
a broad and deep channel in the loose sand 
of the remaining passes. 

The experiment will cost no enormoussums, 
and I do not think I am visionary iu antici- 
pating great results from such a measure. 


Nashville, August, 1852, 
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3.—SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 

We lately had the pleasure of visiting this 
magnificent institution, and were indebted to 
Professor Henry for courtesies we should be 
glad to reciprocate. 

The following extract from Norton’s Lite- 
rary Gazette, together with the wood-cut, will 
be received by all of our subseribers with in- 
terest and satisfaction. 

The Smithsonian Institution derives its 
name and endowment from James SMITHSON, 
Esq., of England. 

Mr. Smithson was a son of the first Duke of 
Northumberland. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he distinguished himself by his scien- 
tific attainments. In 1787, the year after tak- 
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ing his Master’s de . he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal jety. To the * Philo- 
sophical Transactions” he contributed, at dif- 
ferent times, eight valuable papers. He was 
an associate of most of the eminent men of sei- 
ence of the last generation in England, and 
was much respected for his proficiency in the 
department of chemistry, as well as for his 
amiable and unassuming manners. He had 
no fixed residence, and formed no family ties. 
The last years of his life were spent mostly 
on the continent, and he died at Genoa, June 
27th, 1829. 

From the property which he received by his 
mother, and the ample annuity allowed him 
by his father, his frugality enabled him to ac- 
cumuiate a fortune, which, at the time of his 
death, amounted to about 120,000 pounds ster- 
ling. 
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By his will, he directed that the income of 
this property (after deducting some small an- 
nuities) should be paid to his nephew, Henry 
James Hungerford, during his life, and that 
the property, itself should descend to his 
children, if he had any, absolutely and for 
ever. 

“In case of the death of my said nephew 
without leaving a child, or children, or of the 
death of the child or children he may have had, 
under the age of 21 years, or intestate, I then 
bequeath the whole of my property (subject to 
the annuity of 100 pounds to John Fitall, and 
for the security and payment of which I mean 
stock to remain in this country,) to the United 
States of America, to found at Washington, 
under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, 
an establishment for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” 

Young Hungerford died at Pisa, on the 5th 
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of June, 1835, without issue. The event thns 
occurred, in which the claim of the United 
States attached. The particulars of the be- 
quest were communicated to our government, 
and both houses of Congress passed a bill, 
which was approved the first of July, 1836, 
authorizing the President to appoint an agent 
to prosecute in the Court of Chancery of Eng- 
land, the right of the United States to the be- 
quest; and pledging the faith of the United 
States to the application of the fund to the 
puapeers designated by the donor. 
on. Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, was by 
the President appointed the agent of the 
United States. He proceeded to England, in- 
stituted a suit in the Court of Chancery, re- 
covered the fund and paid it into the Treasury 
of the United States, in sovereigns, during the 
month of September, 1838. 
The amount of the fund at this time, was 
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$515,169. It was not till eight years after this 
period, 10th August, 1846, that the act estab- 
lishing the Smithsonian Institution was finally 
passed. 

The act establishes a permanent loan of the 
original fund ($515,169) to the United States at 
six per cent. interest ; appropriated the accu- 
mulated interest, then amountng to $242,129, 
or so much as might be needed, together with 
so much of the accruing income as might be 
unexpended in any year, for the erection of a 
building ; provided for the establishment of a 
library, museum, chemical laboratory, «e., 
and left most of the details of the organization 
to the Board of Regents. 

As the result of the conscientious labors of 
the Board of Regents, a plan of organization 
has been adopted which seems to give univer- 
sal satisfaction, and promises the widest use- 
fulness. 

The cest of the building is limited (with fur- 
niture, grading the grounds, &c.) to $250,000. 
This will be taken mostly from the income of 
the original and building funds, so as to save 
$150,000 of the building fund, which will be 
added to the original fund, making a permanent 
fund of $675,000, yielding nearly $40,000 per 
annum. 

This income, with all sums received from 
other sources, is to be permanently and equally 
divided between two great methods of increas- 
ing and diffusing knowledge—the first by pub- 
lications, researches and lectures—the second 
by collections of literature, science and art. 

The first two volumes of a series entitled 
“ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,” 
in 4to., have been issued ; also, several works 
in a series of a more popular character, and in 
8vo. form, entitled ‘“‘ Smithsonian Reports.” It 
is proposed, also, to publish for still wider cir- 
culation, a monthly “ Bulletin.” Researches 
in various departments of science have been 
instituted, or aided by the institution, and sev- 
eral courses of free lectures have been deli- 
vered. 

The various scarp of the institution 
have been very liberally distributed among the 
literary and scientific institutions of this coun- 
try, and of foreign countries. 

The library has been commenced ; and al- 
though the funds have not been available for 
its rapid growth, it is destined, we hope, to 
meet that great want of American scholarship, 
a National Library for reference and research. 
Measures have been taken, also, for supplying 
the Cabinet of Natural History and the Gallery 
of Art. 

The building is in the later Norman or Lom- 
bard style: It consists of a centre and two 
wings, united by connecting ranges. Its ex- 
treme length is 447 feet, and its greatest 
breadth 132 feet. It is adorned by nine towers, 
the highest of which is 145 feet. The central 
portion of the building contains, on the first 
floor, a library, 134 feet by 50, divided into al- 
coves, and a hall for philosophical apparatus, 
€5 feet by 50. The second story contains the 
museum, 200 feet by 50. This is divided into 
three aisles, the centre aisle being 40 feet in 
height. 

The east wing contains a lecture-room, ca- 
oy of accommodating one thousand persons. 

he eastern range contains laboratories, work- 
shops, rooms for apparatus, offices, &c. 

The western wing and range contains two 
large rooms, one of which will be used as a 
Reading-Room. Beneath are rooms for un- 
gocking dooks, and other purposes of the 

rary. 
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4.—LAFITTE.—PROFESSOR INGRAHAM’S 
LETTER. 

The following note, with which we have been 
favored by Prof. Ingraham, is an amusing 
comment upon the controversy which has 
sprung up in regard to this traditional and his- 
torical personage, about whom we suffered 
ourselves once to be put out of temper, though, 
upon our word and honor, we never cared a 
pinch of snuff whether his reputation were 
that of pirate or pedlar, We simply published 
in the first instance a graphic, though highly 
embellished sketch, which was furnished us 
by a literary gentleman of Louisiana, the cor- 
rectness of which, we said, was vouched for, 
using his own language, upon a number of 
authorities, which were set forth. Every 
one could weigh the value of these authorities, 
and the paper was published, asevery editor in 
the Union is accustomed to publish, upon its 
own merits. What has restored our good 
humor, however, is, that we observed in the col- 
umns of the very journal which called us so se- 
verely, and, as we think, ungenerously, to 
task, in eclassing ours among “‘ other fictitious 
works,” and italicising its claims to veracity, 
before even the ink of the criticism had dried, 
a notice under the editorial head most flatier- 
ing in its terms, and associating the Review, 
in rank and “ scientific” position with Silli- 
man’s Journal,—certainly one of the most 
veracious journals in America. This opinion 
of our labors corresponding with a great many 
others from the same source, for which we 
have always entertained the most grateful 
feelings, we try to flatter ourselves, comes from 
the heart ; though the other is quite disagree- 
able enough, upon the old neiple, to be 
nearer the truth. The Delta has gained iaurels 
enough in its own short career (and none more 
than ourselves have rejoiced over them) to 
leave a few for its neighbors. Even the 
“pirate” Lafitte-—-we ask pardon of his 
memory, Whilst we dismiss him--cannot rob 
us of these. 

“ ABERDEEN, Miss., 1, 1852. 

“That Lafitte was ever a ‘blacksmith’ I 
cannot, in justice to my taste in the selection 
of a hero, for a moment entertain the idea. The 
romantic young ladies who have fallen in love 
with him, and the amateur juvenile buccan- 
eers, Who have admired him as a darling cor- 
sair, would never forgive me, should it prove 
so. It is not to be questioned that there have 
been very clever blacksmiths, citizens good and 
true ; and our own day has produced a learned 
blacksmith. There is Vulcan also, who has 
doubtless done much to ennoble the profes- 
sion; but as modern heroes of romance do 
not usually 

‘On thundering anvils ring their loud alarm, 

And puffing low the roaring bellows blow,’ 


I must beg leave to protest against Captain 
Lafitte being biographized into a blacksmith ! 
To exchange his eng ek on costume for a 
leathern apron; ‘that Damascus blade’ for a 
rusty iron hammer ; those ‘ jewelled fingers’ 
for sooty fists ; that ‘ darkly flowing plume’ for 
unkempt locks, 


* With cinders thick besprent ;’ 
his quarter-deck for the mud floor of a forge ; 
and the 
* Glad waters of the dark blue sea,’ 
for a cooling trough ; and all the buccaneering 
splendor of his aristocratic person, for 
* Sinewy arms and shoulders bare, 
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His ponderous hammer lifting high in air ; 
While bathed in sweat from forge to forge he 


flies. 
*Mid sulphurous smoke that blackens all the 
skies !’ 


—I must positively protest against smutting 
the fair fame of the elegant ‘Pirate of the 


Gulf’ by admitting for a moment the possibi- | 


lity of such a thing. A blacksmith! The 
hero of the Mexique seas, a blacksmith! Two 
duodecimo volumes of sentiment,* rose-colored 
at that, thrown away upon a shoer of horses, 
and peradventure ofasses! Noteven Vulcan's 
fame, god though he were, nor Venus’ ‘ smiles 
celestial,’ as she watches her sooty lord forg- 
ing thunderbolts, not even the fact that he was 
the son of Jupiter and brother of Neptune, the 
god of the Sea, on which Lafitte achieved his 
romantic name, can induce me to consent for 
a moment that this chivalrous and very gentle- 


manty pirate should be blacksmithed down to | 


posterity! What would become of all the ro- 
mances that make him the fighting Adonis of 
the seas! We shall next learn thet Ivanhoe 
was a tailor, the Red Rover a cobbler; and 
that the ‘Last of the Mohicans’ sold old 
clothes! We should handle these two-vol- 
umed-novel heroes, especially nautical gentie- 
men, my dear Mr. De Bow, with the softest 
doeskin-encased fingers. 

“ But to reply more seriously to your inquiry: 
I have every reason to believe Lafitte to have 
been, if not gentle-born, well born, and educa- 
ted with some degree of refinement. At this 
late day I cannot furnish you with very authen- 
tic information that would serve as data for a 
faithful biographical memoir. Seventeen years 
ago | gathered from various sources, from per- 
sons who knew Lafitte well, and from others, 
many facts which I wove into the fabric of my 
romance. Since then other facts have been 
related to me, all of which have led me to the 
conclusion that he was an intelligent man, 
brave and chivalrous, with the bearing and 
amenities that distinguish the courteous 
Creole,-—and a Creole undoubtedly he was by 
birth and education. He first prominently 
‘made himself known by certain smuggling 
operations, by which he introduced rich freights 
into New-Orleans, furtively conveyed from the 
Gulf through bayous. In these enterprizes he 
was aided by the means of merchants who in 
a few years were enriched by this unlawful 
commerce. When at length M. Lafitte, who 
was in their confidence, and had also made 
great gains, learned that he was watched, and 
tliat efforts were being made to entrap him in- 
to the custody of the law, he abandoned this 
perilous pursuit, and with his two or three small 
vessels lent his aid to one of the struggling re- 
publics of the Spanish main. Success in arms 
seems to have rendered him bolder and more 
ambitions; for the following year we hear of 
him actually buecaneering on the coast of 
Texas, and carrying on a gystem of spoliation, 
—respecting no flag that came into his power 
Some depredations upon the coastwise naviga- 
tion of Louisiana drew down from Gen. Clai- 
borne a proclamation upon him, appended to 
which was a large reward promised for his 
head ! 

“ Sach, so far as I could ever obtain it, isthe 
outline of his career up to the beginning of our 
war with Great Britain; and this outline | 
filled out in the novel, with the usual free 
creations of the romancer’s pen. Although 


— 


* Lafitte—by Prof. Ingraham. 2 vols. 
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| authentic enough for fiction, it wants the rigid 
| versification which a biography calls for. 


“ At the time the war broke out, (1812-15,) 
Lafitte had his rendezvous at Barrataria, a pic- 
| turesque bay on the Gulf coast, less than fifteen 
leagues from New-Orleans. His sympathies 
were enlisted on the side of the Americans ; 
| and it isa matter of well-authenticated history 
| that when the English commander would have 
| bribed him to conduct them by the secret 
| avenues of the bayous to the city, he refused 
| their bribes of gold and naval rank with dis- 
| dain ; and in the face of the proclamation for 
| his head hanging over him, he presented him- 
| self before Governor Claiborne and volunteer- 
| ed his arms, vessels, and men, in the service 
| of his native state. 

“ That he was at the battle of New-Orleans, 
as asserted by you, and served one or more 
guns with his crews, there can be no ques- 
tion. I have had pointed out to me on the 
field the very spot on which he was posted, it 
having been close to the river on the extreme 
right of the American line. The account in 
the novel is faithful to the narrative of his con- 
duct there as told tome. If you have at hand 
a copy of Marbois’ History of Louisiana, or La- 
tour’s, you will in one or perhaps both of them 
find a correspondence between Governor Clai- 
borne and President Madison, in which the fact 
of his preserce in the battle and his gallantry 
in maintaining his position, is not only stated, 
but is, I think, advanced as good ground for 
the clemency of the executive. But it is so 
many years since I have thought of the subject, 
that I have quite forgotten where I found many 
of my facts made use of in the novel ; and it is 
barely possibie | may be incorrect in referring 
you to Marbois, as I have no copy by me b 
which to verify my reference, Col. Chotard, 
of Natchez, commanded, in the defence of New- 
Orleans, a troop of Mississippi horse, the only 
eavalry, I believe, in the battle. A letter to 
him would no doubt elicit what knowledge he 
possesses upon this point. Governor Poindex- 
ter, of Louisville, was also in the action as aid 
to General Jackson. Either of these gentle- 
men could give certain information touching 
Lafitte’s presence at the lines on that day. 

“That there were two brothers is probable, 
though questionable; yet, that there were 
others of the name is quite likely, as it is by no 
means an unusual name, either in the South 
orin France. There is but one Lafitte, how- 
ever, who has any romantic or historical in- 
terest at all associated with his career; and 
this personage is the veritable Barritarian 
chief, known as ‘ The Pirate of the Gulf,’ the 
velvet-capped, sabre-armed, lofty-browed, 
glossy-locked, chiselled-lipped, tender, senti- 
mental, courteous, throat-cutting Lafitte! 
Whatsoever harmonizes not with the chival- 
rous character of this Barritarian hero and 
salt-sea gentleman, shouid be set down to the 
credit of his obscure namesake to whom you 
allude, and the events of whose life you con- 
jecture have crossed and mingled with those 
of the true romance man. This personage 
may have been his brother, for ought that I 
know, and also have been a ‘learned’ or un- 
learned blacksmith, and, like Old Vulcan, have 
forged his more warlike brother’s cutlasses 
and cannon. A sword has been presented to 
me by a gentleman of New-Orleans, Duncan 
Hennen, Esq., which was taken from Lafitte 
at the time of his capture; and if one might 
venture an opinion from the rude, massive, 
cleaver-like fashion in which itis made, it was 
doubtless fabricated by this leather-aproned 
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brother—a first effort, unquestionably, of the 
anvil-beating brother’s smithy skill. More- 
over, a six-pounder, which oace belonged to 
Lafitte, was a few years since presented to 
me by a friend as a trifling souvenir of *m 
hero.’ It has such a very fierce, bull-dog look 
about the muzzle, and so rough a coat, that I 
have set it down as a first effort at rough cast- 
ing oi the hypothetical brother aforesaid. Mr. 
Tooke, who ought to know, says in his ‘ Pan- 
theon,’ that immortal English classic, how that 
Vulcan wrought a trident for his brother Nep- 
tune. Why then should not Lafitte, the junior, 
cast a cannon or forge a two-handed iron 
sword for his brother! 

** Had | now at hand all the alleged facts 
which | once collected in relation to Lafitte, I 
could not offer them to you as authentic, not 
regarding them as sufficiently genuine material 
for a fahful memoir. I found, in my re- 
searches, twenty years ago, romantic legends 
so interwoven with facts that it was extreme- 
ly diilicult to separate the historical from the 
traditional. I am very sure that the same 
cause will make it impossible to arrive at the 
truth of his life. His only biographer at last 
must be the romancer ! 

* There is to be found in Mr. Timothy Flint’s 
‘History of the Valley of the Mississippi’ a 
chapter, the perusal of which first suggested 
to me the idea of writing the novel of ‘ Lafitte.’ 
I inclose a copy of the chapter Mr. Flint was 
cotemporary with Lafitte, was a keen hunter 
of testimonies, and is to be regarded as good 
authority touching him as any one now to be 
found. He says, in brief space, all that I be- 
lieve can be said with certainty respecting 





him ; and he asserts, as you will perceive on 
reading this extract, that he was at the battle 
of New-Orileans. 

*** A curious instance of the strange mixture 
of magnanimity and ferocity often found amon 
the demi-savages of the borders, was affor 
by the Louisianian Lafite. This desperado 
had placed himself at the head of a band of 
outlaws from all nations under heaven, and 
fixed his abode upon the top of an impregnable 
rock,* to the southwest of the mouth of the | 
Mississippi. Under the colors of the South | 
American patriots, they pirated at pleasure | 
every vessel that came in their way, and smug- 

led their booty up the secret creeks of the 
Rrississippi, with a dexterity that baffled all 
the efforts of justice. The depredations of 
these outlaws ; or, as they styled themselves, 
Barritarians, (from Barrita, their island,) be- 
coming at length intolerable, the United States 
government dispatched an armed force against 





their little Tripoli. The establishment was 
broken up, and the pirates dispersed. But | 
Lafitte again collected his outlaws, and took 
possession of his rock. The attention of the 
Congress being now diverted by the war, he | 
scoured the gulf at his pleasure, and so tor- 
mented the coasting traders, that Governor 
Clairborne, of Louisiana, set a price on his 
head. This daring outlaw, thus confronted 
with the American government, appeared 
likely to promote the designs of its enemies. 
He was known to possess the clue to ali the 
secret windings and entrances of the many- 





* Mr. Flint is in error, as we are all liable 
to be, in regard to “ the rock.” There is no rock 
on the northern shores of the Mexican Guif in 





the neighborhood of the Delta of the Missis- 
sippi. Lafitte had a fort in the interior, “ which 
stil remains in tolerable preservation.” 
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mouthed Mississippi; and in the projected 
attack upon New- ns it was deemed ex- 
pedient to secure his-assistance. The British 
officer then heading the forces, landed at Pen- 
sacola for the invasion of Louisiana, opened a 
treaty with the Barritarian, to whom he offered 
such rewards as were best calculated to tempt 
his cupidity and flatter his ambinon. The 
outlaw affected to relish the proposal ; but, 
having artfully drawn from Colonel N—— the 
plan of his intended attack, he spurned his 
offer with the most contemptuous disdain, and 
instantly dispatched one of his most trustwor- 
thy corsairs to the governor who had set a 
price for his life, advising him of the intentions 
of the enemy, and volunteering the aid of his 
little band, on the single condition that an am- 
hesty should be granted for their past offences. 
Governor Claiborne, though touched by this 
proof of magnanimity, hesitated to close with 
the offer. The corsair kept himself in readi- 
ness for the expected summons, and continued 
to spy and report the motions of the enemy. 
As danger became more urgent, and the steady 
generosity of the outlaw more assured, Gov- 
ernor Claiborne granted to him and his fol- 
lowers life and pardon, and called them to the 
defence of the city. They obeyed with alacrity, 
and served with a valor, fidelity and good con- 
duct, not surpassed by the best volunteers of 
the republic.’— Timothy Flini’s Valley of the 
Mississippi. 

“ The close of Lafitte’s adventurous life is in- 
volved in an obscurity as profound as that 
which envelopes his early days, and doubtless, 


‘A corsair’s name he’ll bear to other times,’ 


whutever be the result of the researches now 
so diligently being made into his early history 
and subsequent career. 
J. H. neranam. 
J. D. B. De Bow, Esq.” 


5.—THE RAILROAD SPIRIT IN LOUISIANA. 

A meeting has lately been held at Logansport, 
in Caddo Parish, over which Col. W. White 
presided, and of which Francis Martin was 
secretary. The chairman, Maj. Terrel, Dr. 
Robert rns, and Maj. Cole, addressed ihe 
meeting ; and the following preamble and re- 
solutions were adopted : 

Whereas, The Opelousas and Pacific Rail- 
road has definitely progressed to Washington, 
in St. Landry Parish, and in consideration of 
the importance of its speedy extension to the 
north-west limits of the State of Louisiana, 
and that some practicable point on the Sabine 
River, as a terminus, should be designated, 
always taking into consideration the advanta- 
ges emanating in prospective to our sister 
State of Texas as a starting-point for her main 
trunk of Rail-road through said state to El Paso 


|en the Rio Grande, and from thence to the 


Pacific Ocean, 

Be it therefore Resolved, That this meeting 
nominate the town of Logansport, in De Soto 
Parish, on the bank of the Sabine River, as the 
most suitable point for the terminus of said 
road for the State of Louisiana. 

Resolved, That this meeting recommend to 
the citizens of different portions of De Soto 
Parish to hold ward meetings for the purpose 
of promoting the extension of said road through 
said parish, and take such other action as muy 
be necessary to that object. 

Resolved, That the preceeding» 
ing be forwarded to J. D. B. 


of this meet- 
Bow and the 


' Mansfield Advertiser, for publication. 
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6.—VIRGINIA INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT CON- 
VENTION. 


We had the pleasure of attending, on the 
19th August, one of the largest Internal Im- 
provement Conventions ever held in Virginia, 
which took place near the Salt Sulphur 
Springs, and embraced much of the talent and 
enterprise of the state. [t was never our for- 
tune before to meet with so many progressive 
and energetic men congregated together, and, 
as far as we have been considered, and have 
considered ourselves advanced in the great in- 
dustrial movements of the day, the spirit evi- 
denced by these Virginians left us farin the 


rear, and we begun to entertain serious fears | 


of being thought by them a veritable old fogie. 

Among the prominent gentlemen it delighted 
us to meet were the Hon. Mr. Segar, who be- 
gun so far back to rouse up Virginia upon her 
public works, young as he yet is, that he may 
almost be considered a patriarch in the cause ; 
Judge Mason, who is a host in defence of the 
canal and tide water against locomotives ; 
General Ballard Preston, the able and power- 
ful debatant; General Chapman, Mr. Botts, 
Mr. Garnett,{Mr Ruggles, Mr. Macfarland, Mr. 
Watkins, Mr. Anderson, General Mercer, and 
many others whose names we hope to publish 
as soon as the official report of the Convention 
is furnished us by the Secretary. Most of these 
gentlemen made very able and powerful 
speeches 

Notwithstanding a great diversity of opinion, 


and the rival interests which were represented, | 


the Convention, much to the surprise and de- 


light of every one, after several days’ sitting, | 


adopted a preamble and resolutions, which 
gave universe! satisfaction, and was hailed by 
every one present asa certain augury of the 
success of all of Virginia’s great works. The 
platform was, of course, a compromise. 

If we felt ourselves altogether adequate to 
present the result of these deliberations in a 
clear and intelligible manner, we should de- 
cline doing so, from the fact that several of the 
most prominent gentlemen of the Convention 
gave us their words that they would, at an 
early day, furnish for the Review papers upon 
the improvement system of Virginia, which 
wonld exhaust the subject in every point of 
view. We await with anxiety their labors, 
and trust that they will be reminded here of 
the promise. 

This much we may say, for the benefit of the 
south-west, that it is now demonstrably cer- 
tain Virginia will meet us at Knoxville and 
Chattanooga, by her Tennessee road, as soon 
as we can carry our works to the Tennes- 
see River. So we may just go to work, might 
and main, without “ waiting for the wagon.” 

For the courtesies extended to us by the 
members of the Convention, for the invitation 
to address it, though our preparation was 
short, and for the highly complimentary eulo- 
giums which in their resolution they 
upon our services in the Review, we make the 
most grateful acknowledgments, and trust that 
an opportunity to reciprocate will yet be pre- 
sented. If refined gold could be gilded, we 
might hope for a new dominion to spring up, 
and there is a new dominion coming, which 
will even be more lustrous than the old. 


7 —VIRGINIA SPRINGS. 


Great is old Virginia. She has great fami- 
lies, great men, great women, great moun- 
tains,(good heavens, what interminable preci- 
pices, looking down pernicious heights, over 
which our stage threatens every moment to 
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| deposit us, thundering and tumbling from crag 
| to crag, and occupying, perhaps, as much time 
| in becoming a mummy as it took Vulcan to 
|reach terra firma, when, in days of yore he 
| was thrust out of heaven!) Think of the 
Alps or the Apennines, Mont Blanc, Jura, 
Dover—vastness and grandevr everywhere 
combining—stretching out to the horizon, up- 
| wards and downwards, and to all points in the 
compass—you have these great prospects 
over which our eyes are ewer, and which 
| we have no pen to describe! (How worthily 
we might quote Byron here, were there a copy 
at hand.) 

But — is Virginia, too, for her Springs, 
| which have a celebrity as far back as the days 
| of knee-buckles and hoops. Here all the world 
, doth congregate. The “ best families” are here, 
| and those who are expecting to be—the belle 

and the banker, the maid and the matron, the 
bachelor and the Benedict—beauty, wit, intel- 
lect, refinement. BR ‘ed fortunes many, bona 
Jide fortunes less—fortune hunters countless ! 
In search of health some, getting rid of health 
|the rest, generally in the fast line. Here an 
| old man, who, as his gout pinches, speaks dis- 
| respectfully of all Springs, and would go out of 
his way to kick at the equator—-here an old 
| (if women are ever old,) attired, as we 
fancy she might have been if forty years 
younger—a fop here—a flirt there— (how beau- 
tiful is coquetry, and how dear the shaft that 
| kills.) Men of business are here—you see 
|“*per cent” and “exchange” in their taces-- 
politicians, every man on the look out for bunk- 
um, and shifting sails faster than Availability’s 
winds can blow—lawyers, (but they are every- 
| where,) planters, who carry a thousand bales 
of cotton in their breeches’ pocket ; specula- 
tors, and gentlemen who can never be charged 
| with not playing their cards very well— better 
| than many like. 
All of these are required to make up the 
| Springs ; but over all, and above all, are the 
| gentry of Virginia ; chivalrous men and fair 
| women frem all the South, those who constitute 
|} and make up that society which has no coun- 
| terpart unywhere else inthe Union. All is 
| courtesy, refinement and virtue with them. 
| Let the South stand by the Virginia Springs, 
The rail-roads will soon bring them to our 
doors. No rude waiters jostle us, no insolent 
| parvenues, no tricks and deceptions, no star- 
| vation, nor ‘‘ Maine laws,” no abolition praters, 
but congenial associations, warm hearts, warm 
friends, comfortable quarters, wholesome fare, 
good wines, reasonable eharges, and water 
of every hue. 

Take the Salt Sulphur, or, if you like it, the 
Red, or the Blue, or the Sweet, or the Red 
Sweet, the White, the Bath Alum or the Rock- 
bridge Alum, the Farquhar—take your choice, 
or, if you like it, as we did, take them all. 

Men of the South—-direct your railroads to- 
wards the Springs of Virginia. 


8, --PACIFIC RAIL-ROAD. 

A writer at Emerald Hill, Arkansas, over the 
sigvature of Cliuton, favors us with a long 
paper upon this subject, but as it has been so 
fully and so frequently discussed in our pages, 
we can only give an extract at present. Our 
heart has ever been in this enterprise, and 
scarcely any one was before us in its advocacy. 
The late failure of the rail-road bills in Con- 
gress was uofortunate. In regard to the recom- 
mendation of another convention at Memphis, 
we hardly know what to say, and prefer to sub- 
mit it to the gentlemen of that eaterprising city. 
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We have too many pleasant memories of the 
past not to jump at any invitation from that 
quarter. 

* This first step has not yet been taken in a 
Way to give it the requisite impetus to success, 
and the question is, how shall we make it. We 
would humbly suggest that it can only be done 
by embodyiug public sentiment in convention, 
and giving it a form, the power of which could 
not fail to be effective. We would suggest 
Memphis as the most central point of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley at which that convention should 
be held in time to act by the meeting of Con- 
gress, say November 20th, The presidential 
election will then have passed with its prejudices 
and excitement, affording the friends the leisure 
and disposition to attend. The action of such 
a convention, together with petitions directiy 
from the body of the people themselves, would 
exert an influence in Congress that could not be 
othe: wise than lasting and salutary. Hundreds 
of thousands of names may be had for the ask- 
ing, if the proper papers are at once drawn up 
and circulated by the friends in every hamlet, 
town and city throughout the West. And thus 
much indeed might be certainly done, and we 
know the voice of the people, so expressed, is 
respected, and that when otherwise their will is 
made known, it is but too often reprehensibly 
neglected with impunity by our traffickers ip 
party politics, employing themselves more with 
the view of personal promotion, than the pro- 
motion of the interests of the people. I wish, 
indeed, I were capable of giving utterance to 
my feeliogs upon this subject as its merits 
deserve. Sooner or later the work must be 
done, and | am sure it might be commenced 
now with certainty, if we would only speak out, 
in a way to be heard and heeded, and go about 
it in the right way. 

“ The benefits of rail-roads, as yet, have chiefly 
been dwelt upon in a commercial point of view, 
but the political, moral, and social influence 
they are to exercise upon our destiny is more to 
be appreciated. They are the compromisers 
that are to bring about a perfect reconciliation 
of interest and feeling—to make us what our 
constitution inteaded we should be—a united 
people, oue and inseparable, now and forever 

hen our system of rail-roads is perfected, 
then, indeed, will these states be the Unrrep 
States of America. 

“Great moral and physical causes are hasten- 
ing oo their agency. As, for instance, witness 
the explosion of steemboats, and other disas- 
trous »ecidents, causing appalling destruction of 
human life on water. The voice of these vic- 
tims, thus untimely hurled from time into 
eternity, speak to vs from their graves. The 
widow and orphan ask that these things be done 
away with. The earth is man’s proper el-- 
ment ; upon it he was placed; he was told to take 
and inherit it.” 


9.—NOTES FROM ITALY. 


We spoke in our last of the beautiful letter 
from Italy we were permitted to see, and whieh 
we have published and sent to the author in 
another form. We cannot resist the temptation 
to insert a few passages here, if the fair 
author will forgive us.— Ep. 

“I'm in Italy, M.—bright, beautiful Italy—the 
clime of povtry, romance and song—the home of 
the artist’sdream. You know how radiant and 
ever sunny are her skies—how softly sleep the 
moonbeams on her marble palaces, and how 
ceaselessly the south winds make melody thro’ 
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the groves and clustering vines. We were 
strange dreamers, M., but some of our dreams 
were so very like the realities of them here, 
that I cannot separate them, and now, when I 
would tell you what I see in lialy, what we 
dreamed of it seems far the more vivid. You 
remember, dearest, the old woods behind ‘“‘ The 
Cottage,” where, in the long, sunshiny days of 
summer, we loitered away the sultry hours, and 
you remember, too, the old copy of ‘Childe 
Harolde,” which so often gave inspiration to our 
dreams, and bore us on the magic wings of 
genius to Italy. Find the book, M., and read 
over its copious marginalia, avd it will bring 
back the old feeling so really, that the days that 
have passed siuce then will seem full of empty 
shadows. This old feeling comes over me as [ 
write, and I am again on the mossy bank, io the 
shadow of those huge chestouts—I hear the 
waters of the little spring trickling through the 
long grass at my feet—the air comes laden with 
magnolia breaths—and though oceans roll be- 
tween us, I'm again by your side. Which is 
real, the walls of mossy stone, the huge window, 
which gives me so pleasant a seat, the strange, 
foreigu-looking streets below me, now reposing 
in noon-tide stillnaess—or the old forest scene, 
the springing grass, the waving trees, the trick- 
ling waters, and the woodland perfume? * * * 

* Wheu I look out upon the bay, so beautiful 
in the gay sunshine, when a thousand crafts are 
dotting its silver brightness with their shadows, 
and would tell you what my heart feels of its 
loveliness, the memory comes up of those 
crowded shelves in the dim ay | of your cot- 
tage-home. The dark, stained ladder there, 
which our childish feet bave so often ascended, 
is too familiar with your light weight, for me to 
flatter myself that what I would tell you, could 
bear the least charm of novelty to such a book- 
traveler as you are. But you love me, M., and 
love lends us new eyes, (though some strangely 
persist in calling the god blind !) so with them, 
you mustlook with me upon Naples. * * * 

“You know, M., that strangers and tourists do 
not linger long in Naples; they say there is 
little to he seen here. And doubtless to one 
familiar with the gorgeous and the beautiful ia 
art, as it is found at Rome, Florence, Venice, 
and other cities of Italy, the churches and pic- 
ture galleries do seem uninteresting. Naples, 
as you first enter it, appears an elegant city, 
truly, but with little to distinguish it from many 
others ; but we have found much, even in art, 
to please us here, Just froma land where the 
divinity of art is unrecoguized, where the beau- 
ful is ever sacrificed to the expedient, and where 
temples erected to the hanor and for the worship 
of the Most Highest are uadistinguished from 
the dwellings of these who erected them, we 
were easily ple But it is not art that 
charms me so in Naples, it is Nature—it is this 
peace-breathing sky,—this clear, sun-bright at- 
mosphere,—this calm, glittering bay, spread out 
like liquid silver before me,—yon sombre moun- 
tains, and theee picturesque people.” 


10.—SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. 


The Executive Committee of the Southern 
Central Agricultural Society of Georgia have 
issued an address, inviting the planters to send 
delegates to the October meeting at Macon, in 
order to adopt measures for an agricultural 
congress of the slave-holding states at some 
future day. 

Though we protest against some of the opin- 
ions of the address in regard to the subject of 
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slavery, we would have published it notwith- 
standing, with a dissenting clause, had it been 
received in time. 

There are a great many points, however, on 
which we do agree with the committee, aud 
heartily, and those are, that the plouters of the 
South sadly need organization——thut they have 
much to gain by system, and much to answer for 
in negleet—that agriculture and the arts ought 
to be improved—that rail-roads ought to be 
built—that schools and colleges should be es- 
tablished, and that the negro should have the 
benefit also of every moral, physical and re- 
ligious improvement. Upoa these grounds 
we are in favor of the proposed congress, and 
recommend all the South to be present. One 
of the geatlemen Connected with the Review, 
Mr. Martyn, will, we hope, be there, in order 
that we may receive full particulars of the 
sayings and doings for our pages. We regret 
our own inability to be present. 


11.— BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL CONVENTION. 


We trust that our friends in Baltimore will 
Proceed vigorously in their arranzemeuts for 
this important meeting, which they aunounce 
for December. Great and important interests | 
are to be promoted, and it becomes us all to be 
sleepless and active. Gentlemen in other states | 
disposed to co-operate, will address Joha C. 
Brune, Baltimore, or the Editor of the Review, 
at New-Orleaus, We aunex the circular; 


“ The extreme heat of the weather, with the 
absence of mauy of the most isfluential mer- 
chants of Baltimore, who take’ an active and 
deep interest in the commercial prosperity of 
the South, mske it expedieut that the coutem- 
plated meeting of the friends of southern com- 
merce at Baltimore, be held immediately after 
the re-assembling of Congress iu December next. 
The rapid sccumulation of busivess in Congress 
at this time, demanding the constant attendance 
ef members ai Washington, has also suggested 
this course. By December the political exeite- 
ment, incident to the presideutial election, will 
have subsided, when the friends of southern 
commerce can meet and consult without annoy- 
ance from party miscoustruction. 

“ The day willbe hereafter fixed. of which you 
will be duly notified. Hoping that you will 
hocor us with your presence at that time, with 
many of our southern friends, planters, mer- 
chants, &c., we remain, &e., &c., 

Johu C. Brune, Daniel J. Foley, 

P. H. Sullivan, James Murray, 

Wm, Y. De Ford, Wu. F. Murdoch, 

Chas. L. Oudestuys, Henry Tiffany, 

Witliam M’Kim, George E. Sangston, 

W. T. Watters, George P. Kane, 

J.C. Wilson, Adam Denmead, 

John F. Pickerell, J. Hanson Thomas, 

Henry D. Harvey, Wu. Bore, 

Wim. M. Hoffman, Committee.” 





12.—MRS, M’CORD’S CAIUS GRACCHUS.* 


The drama is not a favorite form in the 
oetical literature of the day, perhaps, 
ecause the fashion is rather to deal with 

the general and abstract, or to take a wider 
range in views of humanity than belong to 





* Casus Graccnus, A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Louisa 8. McCord. 
York. 


ii. Kernot. New- 
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the expression of individual feeling, or the 

rtraiture of individual character. Our 
emale writers, especially, have avoided this 
species of composition. Some, indeed, have 
written fine poems cast in a dramatic form, 
but we know of no genuine tragedy or 
comedy, glowing with the vigorous exhibi- 
tion of character and passion, or rich in the 
faithful delineation of life and manners, 
which gives the drama its substance and 
vitality, from the pen of an American woman. 
The poetry of the country has been almost 
exclusively lyric, didactic, or descriptive. 
Its themes are usually chosen from fireside 
experiences, and the thoughts and emotions 
of a contemplative existence, or from the 
various aspects of external nature; recol- 
lections of noble deeds, or sympathy with 
them, finding melodious expression, but 
seldom with such depth and pathos as to 
stir the soul in its recesses. The style of the 
muse at the present day, here as well as 
abroad, is a soft attractive mien and wealth 
of adornment, in contrast with the severe 
simplicity of her ancient garb. She appeals 
to the fancy—to the eXxcitahilities. it may be 
said—rather than to the graver intellectual 
faculties. The banquet she offers is a store 
of sweets, chvicely prepared and improved 
by jadicious mingling of foreign ingredients, 
but the substantial aliment is often wanting 
—the strong meat by which the understand- 
ing grows and thrives; and where there is 
food for thought, it is rather in the way of 
suggestion, provocative of appetite, than a 
satisfactory supply. The air around is full 
of delicate harmonies, snatches of which 
may “lap in Elysiam” for a brief moment; 
but we listen in vain for some master tone so 
fraught with power that were it long to 
inwrap us, 


“ Time would run back and fetch the age of gold, 
And petty vanity 
Would sicken so n and die, 

And leprous sin would melt from earthy mould.” 


The generalizing spirit of the age con- 
tributes, without a » Ae to the present taste 
in poetry, and this is in a measure the effect 
of our political condition. The continuance 
of a state of things causing danger or distress, 
felt by every individual throughout the land, 
would concentrate the attention divided 
among a multitude of objects, and brin 

home the thoughts wandering to the ends o 

the earth. If a high degree of cultivation 
had been general, the scenes of our Revolu- 
tion, enlisting the passions of individuals as 
well as ra, Sod the destinies of nations 
might have given a direction and a vigorous 
life to popular literature. Butour ancestors 
were better qualified to act in those stirring 
scenes than to depict them artistically; they 
could fight their battles o’er again in the 
hearing of their children, bot they were not 
competent to the use of the pen as the 
sword. The heroic matrons of that day 
could arm husband and son for the strife, 
could wield the soldier's weapons, or even 
write, as did Merey Warren, the history of 
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the struggle ; but they were not skilled to 
build the lofty rhyme, and those who courted 
the muse, it must be confessed, lacked the 
genius which could burst through all clouds 
and shine with such splendor as to enlighten 
the world. The genial atmosphere and 
assiduous cultivation of later years might 
have shown them how to produce what 
would have been remembered with pride 
and profit by future generations ; but in the 


rocess of refining the taste the stimulus was | 


ost. As the female mind expanded with 
increased advantages of education, and the 
sunshine of national prosperity fostered the 
growth of art, the impulsive mental energy 
which seeks its outlet in creative action and 
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| wings of poesy for her most sustained 
| flights, 

It would hardly be fair, however, to 
attribute solely to political causes the fact 
that South Carolina bas produced the only 
American poet whose productions may be 
said to belong to the elder school; which 
appeal to the intellect more than the fancy, 
and are marked by such sinewy strength of 
thought and expression as to be stamped at 
once with a character of originality. It is 
| easy to see that Mrs. McCord is familiar 
| with the early standards of those days when 
| there were giants in English literature: her 
| cast of thought and style of utterance show 
| that she bas studied them lovingly, and it is 








equally evident that the more ephemeral 


vigurous utterance was less felt. The 
beauties of a later school have had little 


ialiacahé, too, of the prevailing school of | 
English poetry, in which a sensuous bril-| favor with her. She is wholly unlike any of 
liance of imagery and elaborate luxuriance | her sisters of the lyre, and writes with a 
of decoration had taken the place of the | terseness, vigor, earnestness and masculine 
homely strength of former times, formed | energy, which show her. to be altogether of 
the popular taste in this country, raising up | a different order. With the exception of a 
imitators of Byron and the Lake poets. | small volume of poems and an essay on 
Then the philosophical tendencies of the | Political Economy, she bas published noth- 
continental nations began to be engrafted | ing before “ Caius Gracchus.” The choice 





upon the delicate growth uf verse, and the 
German writers had their share in moulding 
its products. Questions of philanthropic 
interest were open to discussion, in which 
any might take part; and human rights, 
social relations, and the constitution of 
society, began to be canvassed. This kind 
of progress, enlarging indefinitely the range 
of mental action, is peculiarly unfavorable to 
the poetic art, particularly in the drama, 
which requires concentrated energy and 
development of its idea by direct and per- 
sonal expression. 

The prevalent character of our poetry, 
fanciful, descriptive, impassioned, or super- 
ficially metaphysical, is illustrated in the 
productions of most of our female poets, 
those of the East receiving the first impulse, 
and those of the West echoing the like 
strains in various degrees of melody. Scarce 
one has written in a style so different from 
the rest, that any of her works bave a dis- 
tinctive character essentially unlike the 
others; all wear the same features and 
belong to the same school, and very few, we 
are bound to say, on account of this want of 
individual originality, are destined to an 
enduring reputation. The South has been 
deficient in representatives. Except the 
lady whose work is the subject of this article, 
and Mrs. Gilman, who is not a native of 
South Carvlina, it has had no poetess whose 
writings have commanded much attention. 
Yet in the agitated state of public feeiing 
which bas prevailed in South Carolina for 
some years past, exist important requisites 
for the nourishment and development of the 
poetic faculty in its greatest vigor. The idea 
of external oppression, exciting personal 
feeling, and turning the mind to the con- 
templation of examples of heroic resistance, 
has, in past times, produced the noblest 
specimens of eloquence, and plumed the 


of this subject, the severe classic simplicity 
| of the play, in plot and incident, and the 
|author’s disdain of the accompaniments 
| which have opened the way of others toa 
| brief popularity, will prevent its acquiring a 
| sudden reputation ; yet it evinces powers of 
a very high and uncommon order, and 
deserves special attention as a brilliant 
| anomaly in our literature, significant, per- 
haps, of a change that will greatly elevate its 
character. 
In some respects, the author of “ Caius 
Gracchus’’ resembles that poet of the wed- 
| lock of flame and iron—Elliott ; but the pro- 
| duction of which, we are continually re- 
| minded in ber play, is Taylor's * Philip Van 
| Artavalde.” We mean not to imply that it 
| is the least of an imitation; there appears no 
| evidence that Mrs. McCord has even read 
| that splendid work; but her's has the same 
force and quaintness of expression, the same 
compression of much meaning into few 
words, the same infusion of sarcasm with 
| pathos, the same powerful and comprehen- 
sive thought, and the same contempt of mere 
ornament, with the bold use of rhetorical 
figures, as it were, from necessity of stron 
utterance. In the first, second and thi 
requisites to dramatic excellence—character 
—her claims eannot be cenied; her per- 
sonages are sketched with a sturdy strength 
of outline, and stand forth in perfect in- 
dividuality ; the interest depending on the 
exhibition of character more than upon any 
artistic grouping ofincidents. In this point, 
and in the neglect of adventitious aids, the 
work also bears a likeness to the poem above 
referred to, commending itself, like that, to 
the eppreciation of the discriminating few, 
rather than the ap»vlause of many readers. 
The story of Caius Gracchus is so well 
known, that it is unnecessary to occupy 
space with an analysis of the tragedy. It has 
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furnished a subject to the Italian poet, 
Monti, for the finest of his dramatic creations, 
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Men of the Time, or Sketches of Living 
Notables. Published by Redfield, New- 


which is, however, inferior asa whole tothis} York. An invaluable work, inclading bio- 


of our countrywoman. 


The eloquent ap-| graphies of authors, architects, artists, com- 


als of Gracchus to the people, the senate, posers, demagogues, divines, dramatists, en- 
and his followers, the rivalry and rancor of | gineers, journalists, ministers, monarchs, 
Opimius, the plans and passions of their | novelists, philanthropists, poets, politicians, 


several adherents, and the noble love and | preachers, 


heroism of Cornelia, are highly dramatic 
materials, capable of being wrought up with 
intense effect. To show how skilfully they 
are handled by Mrs. McCord, would be to 
transcribe the play. 

The whoie of scene fourth of the fifth act, 
descriptive of the strife and slaughter, and 
the scene of Gracchus’ death, are among the 
finest specimens ot dramatic poetry within 





our recollection ; but want of space excludes 
them. And it is only fair to add, that but 
partial justice can be done the piece by 
extracts. Her versification is remarkably 
correct and melodious, and the frequent use 
of uncommon words, yet appropriate and 
expressive, gives quaintness and piquancy 
to the diction. Throughout is evident the 





writer's purtiality to old models in English 
verse. Among the prominent characters, | 
that of Licinia, the youthful wife of! 
Graechus, is exquisitely portrayed, and | 
appears in a touching and beautiful light | 
beside the noble matron, Cornelia. The | 


savans, statesmen, travelers, 
voyagers, warriors. 

Hague—A Swry of To-Day, by Alice 
Carey.—Redfield, New-York.—The princi- 
pal incident in this story will be recognized 
in Clovernook, by the same author, as found- 
ed on a tradition once familiar in that 
neighborhood. The characters are sketched 
from originals. 

Ha: pers’ Magazine for Sept.—We are 
one of the 100,000 readers of this excellent 
monthly. The world itself presents no other 


| instance of 1,500,000 copies of a single maga- 


zine published in twelve months. 

Slavery in the Southern Stotes, by a 
C:rolinian—A judicious answer to Mrs, 
Stowe’s transcendental pictures of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin; bat why waste material upon 
such sentimental stuff? The South ought 
to know, however, that a representation of 
this abolition libel is taking place in one of 
the most popular theatres of New-York, 
and ought to see that its own managers 


covetous, treacherous Septimuleius is also | Dever twwlerate upon our boards any of the 


well drawn. 
The author s resistance of the temptation | 


fanatics engaged in offering the indignity. 
Grinnell Land.—An interesting paper 


to invest her tragedy with the attractions of | by that extraordinary antiquarian, Peter 


| 


the romantic school, and strict preservation 
of the classic spirit and costume, constitute | 


one of its prominent merits. Her acquaint. 


ance with the poets of Greece and Rome in | By Wm. M. Burwell, of Virginia 
. M. " ginia. 


their own language, has enabled her to 
impart to it a purely classic tone which no 
unlearned writer could have given. We 
know of no modern English tragedy except 
“Ion,” which bas so much of this. 

On the whole, we regird “Caius 
Gracchvs” as a production not only remark- 
able as marking the commencement of a new 
era in our literature, indicating a returning 
of taste to the old and admirable standards 


which held the popular affection before “ the | 


torchlight put out the starlight,” but as 
evincing powers equaled by none of our 
female writers, and which in future works 
will command an enviable fame ; though 
if she write nothing else, “ Caius Gracchus’ 
is enough to enrol her name among those 
of whom the country will be proud. 


, 
, 


13,—LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Gayarre's Address at the Commence- 
ment of the Centenary College. The au- 
thor has pointer out for youth its bright path- 
way, and worthily admonishes of the break 
ers and the quicksands. 
find him thus encouraging the educational 
movements of his native state, and we know 
of no more worthy recipients than the facul- 
ty of the Centenary College, which is be- 
coming a matter of state pride. 


| 


poleon, 


We are glad to’ 


| Philadelphia. 


Force—detending the American priority of 
discovery in the northern seas. 

Memvir on the Tehuantepec Route, ele., 
As the 
author has been kind enough to promise us a 
paper reviewing the whole subject, with 
maps, &c., we refrain from any opinion at 
present. 





14.—NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Guy Mannering. Hart’s cheap edition. A, 
Hart. Philadelphia. 


Waverley ; or, "Tis Sixty Years Sinee, Do. 
do. A. Hart. Philadelphia. 
Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians, 2 


vols. By John Poole, Author of * Paul Pry.” 
Appleton & Co..N. Y. J. B. Steel, N. O. 

Maryland Two Hundred Years 4go. By 8. 
F. Streeter. 

The Discarded Daughter ; or, the Children 
of the Isle. By Emma D. E. Nevitt South- 
worth, Author of Deserted Wife.”’ A. Hart, 
Philadelphia. J. B. Steel. N.O. 2. vols. 

Bleak House. No.5. By Dickens. Harper, 
N.Y. Morgan, N. 0. 

History of Consulate and Empire under Na- 
y M.A. Thiers. Translated from the 
French by D. F. Campbell. With notes and 
additions by Henry W. Herbert. A. Hart, 
Philadelphia, J.B. Steel. N.O. Part XIT. 

Lectures on the Results of the Exhibition, de- 
livered before the Society of rts, Manufactures 
and Commerce, at the suggestion of H. R. H. 
Prince Albert, President of the Society. There 
are twelve lectures comprising all the promi- 
nent subjects of the Exhibition. A, Hart, 
J. B, Steel, N. OQ, 
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15.—PROGRESS OF THE RAIL-ROAD MOVEMENT 
IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 

Since the tax vote in New-Orleans for Rail- 

road purposes, it is understood that property 


has appreciated in value 15 to 25 per cent., | 


thus in a few weeks reimbursing the whole 
amount of the expenditure. Is there not some- 
thing of magic in the whole of these rail-road 
results? When we declared in the conven- 


tion a year ago “that New-Orleans would | 


have to appropriate millions,” respectable gen- 
tlemen all around smiled, and not a few 
thought that enthusiasm had run away with 
our wits. Yet already four millions are pledged 
by her, and (our reputation for prophecy is again 
at stake) in less than five years, city and state 
will stand pledged and committed to ten mil- 
lions at least! Ponder upon that, men of Mo- 
bile and Charleston, and ye croakers of the 
North, who have flattered yourselves that New- 
Orleans was asleep so soundly, that nothing 
short of the trump of Gabriel could arouse her. 
The trumpet, if it pleases you, has already 
sounded. 

Mississippi is seconding Souisiana. Every 
county is in convention and pledging steck ; 
the eastern road from Brandon is secured ; the 
northern road towards HHoily Springs and Mem- 
phis; the Jackson extension to Florence. 
Tennessee links her fortunes on the line ; Ken- 
tucky stands with open arms. Even Missouri 
and Arkansas would link on with Texas, and 
take up with us the western route to the 
shores of the Pacific. Glad consummation 
this, and why not? 
treasure enough already to carry two rail- 
roads to her golden gates. 

New-Orleans and Louisiana will remember 
their men—Robb, raised up by special provi- 
dence to be the Atlas of the movement— Burke 
moving boldly and unfalteringly till arrested by 
the hand of misfortune ; Benjamin, whose sin- 
gie glance embraces an entire field; White, 
though in years and in troubles, bringing up 
with the vigor of youth ; Mouton, with all Atta- 
kapas at his back ; Buckner and Adams, (alas! 
no more,) and Campbell and—but how invi- 
dious this list, where there have been so many 
true and approved men, as our pages have 
shown. 

We are content—a humble laborer in the 
field from the beginning, encouraging the 
ferces, bringing up the ammunition, or fur- 
nishing it out in wagon loads——we are con- 
tent. The battle is fought and won ; we were 
not hindmost in the fray. A private in the 
ranks, fighting en his own hook, asking no 
favor, fearing no frowns, regardless of promo- 
tion—we have been, and are, and will be. 





16.—NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


An important reduction will take place on 
the first of next month upon newspaper and 
periodical postage, which will bring this ex- 
pense down almost to nothing. On the Re- 
view, if pre-paid, the whole tage of the 
year will not exceed from 18to$5 cents. What 
a bonus offered to subscribers, whe have in 
some cases paidin the past from $1 50 to $2.! 

On our bound volumes, and on the volumes 
of the Industrial Resources, the postage will 
not exceed 10 or 15 cents each, cheaper than 
they could be sent as freight. 

These are equivalent to a reduction of 33 
per cent. on the subscription price of the Re- 
view and the Industrial Resources, and may 
we not expect a very large and rapid increase 
of circulation thereby? 


California has sent us } 
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17.—NOTES. 


| New-Orleans Annual Statistics must be post- 

| poned to our next, where they will appear 

very fully. 

| We thank a Traveler for his very interesting 

' communication upon the Brunswick and Flo- 
rida Rail-road Company, and will try and 
publish it entire next month. 


| A meeting was held at Selma, Alabama, 
| which located the Alabama and Mississippi 
| Rail-road Company, and agreed to put thirty 
| miles uuder contract from that place to Union- 
}tewn. Surely Mississippi will meet Alabama 
|on the line. The officers of the Company are 
Jas. L. Price, President ; Messrs. John, Adams, 
Davidson, Goldsby, Walker, and Moore, Direc- 
| tors. 
18.—COMMERCIAL CIRCULAR. 
New-Or.eans, 12th July, 1852. 
Sir:—On assuming the liquidation of the 
| liabilities of the late firm of Maunsel, White & 
| Co., I took upon myself a responsibility that 
| might well have startled a man of stronger and 
| younger nerves than mine ; but with faith in 
| my integrity of purpose, I have, I hope, satis- 
| fled the creditors of that house, by the speedy 
settlements already made with them, and yet 
in progress, that they cannot possibly lose a 
cent on their claims. 

As it will take me several years to bring the 
liquidation of the house to a final close, and hav- 
ing been solicited by some of my best friends to 
continue in business, I have concluded to do 
so. and herewith tender my services to my 
old friends and customers. In this, as well as 
in the collection of the debts, I will be assisted 
by my son-in-law, Carl Kohn, who will have 
my full power to act in every respect, in case 
of any temporary absence of mine from the 
city. Mr. Kohn has been regularly bred to 
business, has my entire confidence, and will 
hereafter be associated with me. 

I do not intend to do any other than a legiti- 
mate Commission business, in the true sense 
| of the word. Ishall be ready to advance a 
reasonable amount on all consignments of pro- 
duce, on the best terms, and furnish all plan- 
tation supphes, of which, being a planter my- 
self, I know well what is necessary. 

MAUNSEL WHITE. 


WESTERN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


DRENNON SPRINGS, 
Henry County, Kentucky. 

The Annual Session of this College com- 
mences the second Monday in September. 
and the second term of the session on the 
first Monday in February of each year. 

Its course of studies embraces the scientific 
| course of the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, and thorough instruction in 
History, International and Constitutional 
Law. the Greek and Latin Languages, and 
Civil Engineering. Great facilities are also 
offered for the study of the modern European 
languages. A flourishing Law School, under 
the Hon. Thomas B. Monroe, a judge of the 
Federal Court, distinguished for high legal 
attainments, is conuected with the Institute, 
and affords great advantages to the students. 

The military feature introduced is not 
merely for the purpose of diffusing military 
knowledge. but as the means of exercising 
complete control, and of securing to the sta- 
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dent the personal advantages of a uniform 
and economical distribution of time, habits 
of punctuality, health, physical development. 
and a consequent increase of mental vigor. 

The location of the Institute is very healthy, 
and is removed from the ailurements, the 
viees. and the dissipations usually incident 
to college life. Situated on the Kentucky 
River, it may be reached by steamboat from 
Louisville or Cincinnati. or by rail-road from 
Louisville to Eminence, on the Louisville and 
Frankfort road, and thence by stage to Dren- 
non-~a distance of twelve miles. 

Institute charges for tuition, boarding, 
lodging, fuel, lights, washing, servants’ at- 
tendance, and use of furniture and arms, 
$160 per session. \Surgeon’s fee $5 per ses- 
sion 

Charges in the Law School for the above. 
and use of text-books, $160 per term. Each 
term commencing and ending with the semi- 
annna! session of the Institute. 

Students are received at any time, and 
charged from the date of entrance to the end 
of the session. 

For further information, address the Adju- 
tant or Superintendent, at Drennon Springs, 


Kentucky. 
. B. R, JOHNSON, 
Superintendent. 
TO THE 


MEMBERS OF THE LOUISIANA BAR. 
The undersigned has the following works 
relating to the Laws of Louisiana. which he is 


prepared to sell for casu, at a very great re- | 


duction upon the prices formerly demanded. 
MARTIN’S REPORTS of Cases argued and 
determined in the Surneme Covnr of the 
Territory of Orleans, and in the Surreme 
Courr of the State of Louisiana. By Fran- 
gois-Xavier Martin. one of the Judges of said 
Courts. With marginal references, by Thomas 
Gibbes Morgan, Counselor at law, New edi- 
tion, 1852. The original 20 volumes com- 
rised in 10 volumes, without abbreviation. 
rice $5 per volume to subseribers, prior to 
November 1, 1852, and to non-subscribers $6 


cash 

ROBINSON’S REPORTS, 12 volumes ; em- 
bracing the Decisions or tHe Surreme Court 
or Lovistana, from October, 1841, to March, 
1846. This valuable work is now offered, 
either by the volume or by the set, at a much 
lower price than heretofore. Nothing need 
be said in commendation of a work so well 
known to every Louisianalawyer. Its posses- 
sion is indispensable to secure the continuity 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

GREINER’S CODE OF PRACTICE, new 
edition. 

BENJAMIN & SLIDELL’S DIGEST, en- 
larged. A Digest of all the Decisions of the 


Supreme Court of Louisiana, down to the 13th | 


Volume of Louisiana Reports. 

DESLIX’S DIGEST. 
tion of Benjamin & Slidell’s Digest. and is 
brought down to the 3d volume of Robinson’s 
Reports, 

DESLIX’S GENERAL INDEX, from 1809 
to 1843. An alphabetically arranged Table 
of all the Cases decided during the above- 
mentioned long period. 

J. B. STEEL, Camp-street, 


Jew-Orleans. 
THE SOUTHERN RURAL ALMANAC, 
FOR 1853. 


Published by Morton & Gaiswoxp, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, will be issued about the 15th 
October, 1852, and will be supplied by them 
to dealers at $6 per 100 copies. The work is 
retailed at 10 cents. 

The subjects touched upon embrace almost 
the entire range of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture in the South. Full Plantation Calendars 
for every month ; Calendars of work in the 





This is a continua- | 
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Vegetable and Flower Gardens and Shrubbery, 
in the Green-house, and Fruit Garden and 
Orchard ; with descriptive Catalogues of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Garden Seeds, Roses, 
&e. &e. 

The directions for planting. pruning and 
tending Fruit Trees and Shrubs, Roses, &c. 
&e.. are quite full for a work of the kind ; and 
in the absence of any work on Southern Hor- 
tieulture, will be found very valuable. 

Copies can be had by mail, prepaid. by en- 
closing postage stamps to the amonnt of 12c. 
in a prepaid letter to the subseriber, Copies 
of the Almanac for 1851 gnd 1852 can also be 
had on same terms. 

THOMAS AFFLECK, 
Washington, Miss. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 
Fifth street, a few doors South of Walnut. 


The winter Course of Lectures. 1852-53 will 
be cemmenced on Monday, 13th of October, 
1852, at 5 o’cloek, ?.M. The General In- 
troductory will be given by Professor F. A. 
Fiekardt, M.D. Degrees will be eonferred 
about the 1st of March, 1852. 

President—Hon, Jesse R. Burden, M. D. 

Faculty —James McClintock. M_D., Prinei- 
ples and Practic#of Surgery; Rush Van 
Dyke, M. D., Materia Medica and General 
Therapeutics; Thomas D. Mitchell, M.D., 
Theory and Practice of Medicine; James 
Bryan. M.D., Institutes of Medicine and 
| Medical Jurisprudence ; Ezra 8. Carr. M_D., 
| Medical Chemistry ; James MeClintoek, M.D., 
General, Special and Surgieal Anatomy ; 
Frederick A. Fickardt, M.D., Obstetries and 
the Diseases of Women and Children ; George 
Hewston, M.D.. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Fee for Full Course..........-.. ..... $84 

Matriculation Fee, only once pald.... 5 

Graduation 30 

Fee for those who have attended two 


full courses in other Colleges... .. 48 
Dingoeting TieEss. ds... ccess sn ces 10 
Perpetual Ticket.................0e8:- 150 


The fee for the respective tickets may be 
paid to each member of the Faculty, or the 
whole may be paid to the Dean, who will issue 
a certificate which will entitle the student to 
the ticket of each Professor. For further in- 
forma,ion, inquire of 

JAMES McCLINTOCK, M._D., 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Eiighty-sizth Session—1852-"53. 
@ MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Leetures will commence on Monday, 
October the 6th, and terminate about the end 
of March ensuing. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine, by George 
B. Wood M.D. ; Anatomy, William E. Horner, 
| M.D. ; Materia Medica and Pharmacy, Joseph 

Carson, M.D. ; Chemistry. James B. Rogers, 
| M.D. ; Surgery, William Gibson, M.D.; Ob- 
| stetrics and the Diseases of Women and 
| Children, Hugh L. Hodge, M.D.; Institutes 
of Medicine, Samuel Jackson, M.D. 

Clinical Instruction at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, by George B. Wood, M.D., and by 
George W. Norris, M.D. 

Demonstrative Instruction in Medicine and 
in Surgery. by the Professors of the Medical 
Faculty, assisted by W. W. Gerhard, M.D., 
and Henry H. Smith, MD. 

Practical Anatomy, by John Neil, M.D., 
Demonstrator. 

Amount of Fees for Lectures in the 











DORRIT fins 0c ccegue vice dsccaws 05 
Matriculating Fee (paidonce only)... 5 
Hospital Fee. .cwscscsccosccccccsscce 10 
Practical Anatomy.............+«-+ 10 
Graduating Fee.........-....-..---- 


W. E. HORNER, M.D. 
Dean of the Medical Faculty. 
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EDITORIAL AND 


J. C. MORGAN'S 


BULLETIN oF 
New and Attractive Books. 


Life of Judge Jeffrys. Chief-Justice of the 
King’s Bench. under Charles IL., by Humph- 
rey Woobrych. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

The Encyclopedia of Anecdotes of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts, by Kazlitt Arvine. 
1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 

A Step from the New World to the Old and 
back Again, by Henry F. Tappan. 2 vols. 
12mo. $1 75. 

Historical Sketch of the Electric Tele- 
graph, by Alexander Jones. 1 vol. 8vo. §1. 

The History of Banking, by William J. 
Lawson. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 

The Knights of England. France and Spain, 
by Henry Wm. Hubert. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

Halleck’s Poetical Works. New edition. 1 
vol. 12mo. $1 

Roughing it in the Bush, or Life in Cana- 
das. by Susanna Moodie. 2 vols. 12mo. 806 
cents 

Life and Letters of Niebuhr. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal Sketches 
of his own Times 3vols. 8vo. $8. 

Hawthorne’s New Work—The Blithedale 
Romance—by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1 vol. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient History. 
8 vols. 8vo. $5. 

Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature. 
vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

Class Book of Poetry. for use of schools, 
by Eliza Robbins, 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Baird’s Classical Manual. 1 vol. 12mo, 50 
cents. 

A Journey to Katamander; or, the Nepau- 
lese Ambassador at Home. 50 cents. 

Leetures on the Results of the Great Ex- 
hibition. delivered before the Society of Arts, 
oe and Commerce. 1 vol. 12mo. 


1 


Mansfield’s Life of General Scott. 1 vol. 
2mo. $1 25, 
Life and Correspondence of Lord Jeffreys, 
by Lord Cockburn. 2 vols. 12mo. $2 50. 
Pierre on the Ambiguities, by Herman 
ee author of Typee, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 
25 


The Book of Snobs, by Thackeray, author 
of Vanity Fair, &c. lvol.12mo. 50 cent«. 

Mysteries ; or. Glimpses of the Supernatu- 
ral. by Charles W, Elliot. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

Hildreth’s History of the United States 
Vol 6. Coneluding volume. $2. 
The Mother at Home. by John 
1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

The History of Australie, by R. M. Martin. 
1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 

Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal, by 
Lieut. Osborn. 1 vol. 12mo, 25 cents. 

The Laws of Life—with special reference to 
the Physical Education of Girls, by Eliza- 
beth Blackwell. M. D. 

Scenes and Thoughts in Europe, by George 
H. Calvert. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Life of Robert Emmett, by John W. Burke. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1. 


8. C. Abbott, 
* 


NOVELS. 

Gipsy’s Daughter. by Mrs. Grey. 25 cents. 

Five Love Adventures—Solomon Slug. 25 
cents, 

Rose Ashford, by E. L. Blanchard. 50 
cents. 

Quintin Matsys; or, the Blacksmith of 
Antwerp. 50 cents. 

Craigallan Castle, by Mrs. Gore. 25 cents. 

Days of Bruce, by Grace Aguilar. $1. 

Evaline. by Lee Hantz. 50 cents. 

Pencil Sketches, by Miss Leslie. $1. 

The Prairie Scout, 50 cents. 

Time and Tide; or, Strive and Win. 50 
cents. 


ARY DEPARTMENT. 





Alexander Fundy, the Pirate Chief. 25 
cents. 

Diary of a London Physician. 25 cents. 

Discarded Daughter, by Mrs. Southworth, 
75 cents. 

Whitefriars ; or, the Days of Charles IT. 
50 cents. 

J. C. MORGAN, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 
Exchange Piace, adjoining 
the Post-office, New-Orleans. 


NORTON’S LITERARY GAZETTE 


AND 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 
NEW-YORK ; 

A Monthly Record of Works Published in 
AMERICA, ENGLAND, GERMANY & FRANCE, 
With a Review of the current Literature of the 

day; Contents of leading American and En- 

glish Periodicals, announcements of New 


Books, &c., issued on the 15th of each month, 
at $1 per annum. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The annual course of Lectures in this Institu- 
tion commences on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, andterminates the first Saturday in Mareh, 
Lectures will be delivered on the following 
branches :— 

Anatomy, by J. E. Holbrook, M. D. 

Surgery, by E. Geddiugs, M. D. 

By ag and Practice, by 8S. Henry Dickson, 
)» 





Physiology, by James Moultrie. M. D. 

Materia Medica, by Heary R. Fro-t, M. D. 

Obstetrics, by Thos. G. Prioleau, M D 

Chemistry, by C. U. Shepard, M D 

*Comparative Anatomy. by L Agussiz, M. D. 

ey ae of Anatomy, St. Julian Ravenel, 
D 


Assistant Demonstrator, F. T. Miles, M. D 
Prosector to the Professor of Surgery, J. F. 

Geddings, M. D. 

Clinical Lectures are delivered twice a week 
at the Marive Hospital, aud Hospital of the 
Alms-house, by the physicians of those Lasti- 
tutions. 

Demonstrative Instruction in Medicine and 
Surgery at the College Hospital, by the Profes- 
sor of the Medical College. 

The Dissecting-Rooms will be opened on the 
first day of November. 

The commencement will be held at an early 
date in March 

For further information of the organization 
and course of instruction in the College, and 
other details, a printed circular can be obtained 
by reference to 

HENRY R. FROST, M, D., Dean. 

* At a Special Meeting of the Trustees and 
Faculty of the Medical College, held on the 3d 
day of January, 1452, Dr. L. Agassiz was unani- 
mously elected Professor of Comparative Ana- 
tomy, with the distinct understanding that the 
collegiate expenses of the Student are not to be 
increased by this addition to the course. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 
Medical Bepartment. 


NINTH BELOW LOCUST-ST. 

The Lectures in this Institution for the Ses 
sion of 1852-3, will commence on Monday, Oc- 
tober I1th, aud be continued, without interrup- 
tion, until the ensuing Ist of March, including 
a full course of instruction in all the depart- 
ments of a medical education. 

The Faculty is constituted as follows : 








